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Says Bretton Woods 
Is Complement of 
Dumbarton Oaks 


Dean Acheson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and a United States 
Woods | 
Monetary Conference, appeared on | 


Delegate to the Bretton 


March 7 be- 
fore the Com- 
mittee on 
Banking and 
Currency of 
the House of 
Representa- 
tives in sup- 
port of the bill 
for the ap- 
proval of the 
proposals for 
an Interna- 
tional Mone- 
tary Fund and 
an Interna- 
tional Bank 
for Recon- 
struction and 
Rehabilitation 
as adopted by 


Dean G. Acheson 





Domestic and International 
Stabilization 


By DANIEL W. BELL* 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 


Treasury Official Cautions That Controls Should Not End With the War. 


High Levels of Employment and a Widely Shared High Standard of 
Living. Avers a Healthy World Economy Will Further Our Domestic 
| Stability. Holds Bretton Woods Plan Should Be Adopted Immediately 
as We Do Not Have the Alternative of Waiting Until There Is Political, 
| Social and Economic Stability, but Points Out That the Great Industrial 
Countries Must Take Measures at Home to Promote Business Activity to 
Avoid Depression. Warns Against Post-War Economic Isolation. 


It has been wisely said that the function of finance in wartime 
is to make sure that no military considerations are sacrificed for 


Says Government Is Committed to an Economic Policy That Will Assure | 


Foreign Exchange Insufficiency 
And Exchange Instability 


By WILBERT WARD* 
Vice-President, National City Bank of New York, President, Foreign 
Trade Bankers Association 

Stating That There Is a Difference Between Exchange Insufficiency 
and Exchange Instability, Mr. Ward Maintains That the International 
Bank for Reconstruction Could Be Authorized to Negotiate Stabilization 
Agreements and Make Loans Under Proper Safeguards for Stabilization 
Purposes, Without an International Stabilization Fund. States, Further, 
That He Finds No Practical Relationship Between the Business of 
Foreign Traders and the Proposed Monetary Fund, and That the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund Will Not Solve Scarce Currencies Problem. 


We have had some conspicuous examples in recent years of ex- 
change insufficiency as contrasted with exchange instability. A great 








reasons of fi- © 
'nance. Impor- 

‘tant though Sh ll U ] S 

this principle a nc e alm 
is, it is in- 
| complete. It is 
/not enough to 
/ma ke sure 
'that finance 
| does not be- 


By HON. N. 


World’s Financial Scapegoat? 


Congressman from Illinois, 12th District 


| were parties 
to the two 
| unfreezing 
agreements 
with Brazil 
totalling some 
$14 millions 
in 1933 and 
some $30 mil- 


® many of you 
Become the 


M. MASON* 


Republican Congressman Warns That Disaster Lies Ahead if We Follow 


lions in 1936; 


| come a bar to 
the most ef- 
| fective prose- 
|cution of the 


the Confer- 
ence last July. In a formal state- 
ment to the Committee, he stressed | 
the value of the proposals as a| war. We must 
part of a general world security |also make 
pact and as a factor in “indivisible| sure that in 
collective security,’ and urged | providing all 
that the fundamentals rather than | of the finan- 
the details of the proposals be | cial resources 
given prime consideration. that can be 
His statement as released by | used by our 
the Department of State follows: | fighting forces we do not open the 
In considering the pers a ied to a dangerous foe on the 
Woods proposals for an Interna- | home front—inflation. 
tional Monetary Fund and an In- By any test, this Government 
ternational Bank, we must real- ‘has been successful in financing 
ize how great an issue is involved. jal of our military needs while 





Daniel W. Bell 


the Same Reckless Lending Policy of World War I. 
| Woods Proposals Constitute a Lending Scheme, and 
| Points Out That We Cannot Expect Other Nations 
to Stabilize Their Currencies While We Are Follow- 
ing a Pattern for Increased Inflation and Further 
Devaluation of the Dollar. Contends Bretton Woods 
Is Lord Keynes’ Scheme to Start Us on a Spending 
Spree to Rebuild a War-Torn World and to Finance 
an International TVA. Holds That We Can Help 
World Back to Sanity Only by Remaining Safe, 
Sound, Free and Solvent. 


I 


After World War I Uncle Sam permitted him- 
self to become the financial scapegoat of the 


It is the same issue with which | minimizing inflation. 


_ (Continued on page 1155 ) 





Index of Regular 
page 1176. 


, -| great as in the first World War, 
Features on | 
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'|1|New York City, March 7, 1945. 
| (Continued on page 1168) 


In spite of 
|war expenditures eight times as 





| *An address by Under Secretary 

Bell before the Kiwanis Club of 
|New York at the Hotel McAlpin, *An address 
March 6, 1945. 
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world. Is history about to repeat itself? Is Uncle 
Sam again to become the financial scapegoat of 
the world, again destined to assume the financial 
sins of all the peoples of the earth? These ques- 
tions are troubling me. They are questions that 


by Congressman Mason in the 


(Continued on page 1172) 






















Says the Bretton 


the unfreezing 
agreement 
with the Ar- 
gentine in 
1933 totalling 
jsome $23%2 
millions and” 
with Nicara- 
gua in 1938 
involving $1%% 
millions. 
There was also the Spanish freez- 
ing in 1936 of commercial accounts 
which were cleared through co- 


*Address by Mr. Ward before 
the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, March 8, 1945. 

(Continued on page 1158) 
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Trading Markets in: ——— 
Doyle Mfg. 
R. B. Semler Inc. 
United Cigar Whelan 


Common 


Great Amer. industries 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 
Member 
New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
Nat’l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Ine. 
40 Exchange Pl.,N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 
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We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 


BROWN COMPANY, Common & Preferred 
BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 

STEEP ROCK IRON MINES 
NORANDA MINES 


Canadian Securities Dep't. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 


1-672 
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5% Preference 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 




















Carborundum Co. 
International Elevating 
Kearney & Trecker 
Kendall Co. 
Peerless Weighing & Vending 


Common & Preferred 


Sweet Steel 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 








Offerings Wanted 


Brunswick Balke 
Collender Co. 
$5 Preferred 








Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5 


Telephone COrtiandt 7-4070 
Bell Sysiem Teletype NY 1-1548 














Byrndun Corporation 


Indiana Limestone 
6s, 1952 


National Service 
Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 








BOSTON 
TERMINAL CO. 


3'2's, 1947 


Analytical Report on Request 


Breene oiVompany 


Mem N. Y. Security Dealers’ Assn. 


37 Wall St., N. Y. 5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell, Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 
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Trading Markets in 


| Railroad 
Public Utility 


(ndustrial 
STOCKS & BONDS 








G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


70 PINE ST.,N.Y.5 §WHitehall 4-4979 
; Teletype NY 1-609 | 





Latin American Exchange and 
Trade Prospects 


By Dr. HENRY C. WALLICH* 
Research Department, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


After Noting the Benefits of the Present Stable Exchange Between Latin 


| America and the United States, Mr. Wallich Anticipates Post-War Com- | Beckett, Gilbert & Co., Inc., and 
Calls Attention | was president of Aves & Wymer, | 


modity Price Changes That May Produce Instability. 


to Serious Inflation in Latin American Countries and Says That Return 
to Normal Price Levels Will “Be Painful” and Lead to Depletion of 


Credit Balances in the United States. 
|Fund Wou!d Have a Steadying Influence, But Looks for Continuation | 


Holds International Monetary 


Cito U. Wymer Opens 
Office In Houston 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Otto U. Wy- 
mer has opened offices in 
| Shell Building to act as 
'in municipals. Mr. Wymer 
formerly with McClung & Knick- 
erbocker, Inc., was an officer of 





| Inc. 


Or oro 


Sherburn Dodge Opens 


SHAWANO, WIS.- 


| of Exchange and Other Controls, “Which Should Not Be Taken Too | Podge has opened offices to en- 
| Tragically.” Concludes Latin America Will Not Spend Freely for Ameri- 
_can Imports and Urges Our Exporters Use More and Better Data as 


| Basis for Extending Credits. 


As the end of the war approaches, Latin Americans will witness 


a distinct change in the character of our 


Their good 
Ly neighbor, who 
for the last 
few years has 
primarily 
been the good 
customer, will 
revert to 
more familiar 
role as 
perhaps 
good 
man. 


sales- 


The im- 


turn 
traditional 


uponexports is 
foreshadowed 
by the in- 
creasing fre- 
quency with 
which estimates of Latin Ameri- 
ean dollar holdings and of accum- 
ulated import needs appear in the 
|American press. Some people, no 
doubt, have felt that Europe and 
particularly Russia might offer 
more interesting trade possibili- 
ties, once the war in Europe is 
over. The great difference, how- 
ever, is that Latin America has 
cash, while in Europe some coun- 
tries don’t even know whether 
they will have credit. Europe’s 
purchases may ultimately be lar- 
ger, but it will probably take 
some time before the devastated 
countries’ hunger for goods can 
translate itself fully into export 
orders on our books. Trade with 
Europe, moreover, will probably 
be strictly controlled from the 
other end, featuring bulk pur- 
chases and the like. For the 
average exporter, Latin America 


Henry C. Wallich 





* An address by Dr. Wallich be- 
fore the Latin-American Institute, 


Feb. 15, 1945. 
(Continued on page 1169) 


the | 
too} 


emphasis | 


90 Morningside Drive, New York, 


Dow 


his | 





of more 
Our 


Germany 





| 
interest in their countries. ments Co. 


' gage in an investment business as 
!an individual dealer. 


was formerly with E. H. Rollins 
& Sons, Inc., and prior thereto for 
many years with Selected Invest- 


Low Interest Rates 


And the Investor 


y HERBERT SPERO 


Department of Economics, the School of Business and Civic 


Administration, the City College of New York 


| Writer Reviews Growth of the National Debt and the Methods of | 


prime risk interest rates low. 





Dr. Herbert Spero 


than 


United States 
Treasury and 
the Federal 
reserve 
banks need 
not injure the 
investor’s 
buying power. 

When the 
Japs struck at 
Pearl Harbor 
in 1941, the 
Federal debt 
amounted _ to 
only $57,000,- 
000,000 — an 
increase over 
the $43,000,- 
000,000 debt 
in May, 1940 
when our de- 
fense program 


started. But by December, 1944, 
it had reached an all-time high 
$200,000,000,000. 
national debt by the time 
and Japan 


are both 





FASHION PARK, Inc. 
| Stein - Bloch | 
Weber & Heilbronner | 


| These names mean men’s clothing, 
| owned by Fashion Park, and sold | 
, by retailers everywhere. Post-War 
outlook excellent. 


Simons, Linburn & Co. 
| Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
_ HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 | 


| 























| Great American 


| Industries 
| Close Trading Markets 


Troster, Currie «Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400) 
| Teletype NY 1-376-377 | 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland | 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis i 





pending re-| Wartime Financing Whereby, Largely Through Short-Term Obligations 
to our| Taken by the Banks, Interest Rates Have Been Kept Low. 


beaten exceed 
000,000. 

How will the Treasury handle 
this huge debt? How will it pay 
off the annual interest charges 
and the principal? After the war 
the service on the $300,000,000,000 
debt will be upwards of $6,000,- 
000,000 yearly. How will the 
government’s financial problems 
affect the corporate investment 
market? 

The answer to the first question 
will be a governmental attempt 
to keep money cheap. A cheap 
money policy was a_ recovery 
technique of the Hoover adminis- 
tration. President Roosevelt and 
his advisers continued this policy. 
Their program was facilitated by 
the great increase in this coun- 
try’s gold reserves between 1934 
and 1940. The inflow of the yel- 
low metal built up our monetary 
backing and provided a sound 
basis for the deficit financing 
program of the New Deal. It in- 

(Continued on page 1153) 
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Wellman Engineering 
Company 


Circular on Request 


Wh. J. MERICKA & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 


Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone MAin 8500 


29 Broadway, New York 6 























WHitehall 4-3640 
Direct Private Wire to Cleveland 








Sherburn J. | 


Mr. Dodge | 


| 


Points | 
| Out That Interest Rates Will Be Kept Low in Order to Avoid Losses 
to Banks and Investment Institutions Through Price Declines in Their | 
Bond Holdings and to Enable Lower Costs of Post-War Financing. 
Holds Investors’ Buying Power Need Not Be Injured by Low Interest 
Rates if the Price Level Is Reduced. 


The size of the United States Government debt will keep all | 
Yet the cheap-money policy of the 


$300,000,- | 

















P. R. MALLORY 
& CO., INC. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Analysis on Request 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 
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Direct wires to our branch offices 








Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Chicago Corp. 
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Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Erchange 
Memoers New York Curb Erchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 


















Central States Elec. (Va.) 


Common Stock 


Bowser, Inc., Common 
Beacon Hotel Corp. 


Income 2-4s, ’58 w.s. 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


64 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 




















CROSS CO. 


Common Stock 


An interesting low priced 
situation 


Analysis on request 


Active Trading Market 


F.H.Koller &Co., inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 














Albert Frank- 


Guenther Law, Inc. 


Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $2) 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Circular upon Request 
















George R.Cooley« Co. 
INC, 
Established 1924 


52 William St., New York~5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 















Eastern 
Corporation 


Common Stock 





BOUGHT, SOLD & QUOTED 


Cohn Y J. covey 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y¥. 
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Publishers 
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WE OFFER FOR SALE: 
$31,000 
First Mtge. Participation 


93-99 Nassau St. 
New York City 
Interest 3%—Amortization 1% 


Dana Company 


Reentered as second-class matter Feb- 
ruary 25, 1942, at the post office at New 
| York, N. Y., under the Act of Marcl 
3, 1879. 
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A Fenced Industry 


Boren Hearings Make SEC Disclosure Experiment With New “New Deal” 
Philosophy Clear. Other Fields Should be Alerted to the Danger of 
Alien Doctrine Involved Which if Applied to Trade Generally Would 
Mean That Not an Apple or a Button Could Be Sold Without Cost Dis- 
closure to Customer. Effect of Such a Principle Would Make for Monop- 
oly and Kill Small Business. Congressional Opportunity to Remedy 
Existing Uncertainty Thus Aiding in Reconstruction After War. 


With respect to the SEC’s contemplated disclosure rule, 
there can no longer be any doubt about where we are going 
or whither we are tending. The hearings on the Boren Bill 
set that at rest. 

During these hearings in the course of his testimony, 
Ganson Purcell, the Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, made it clear that in his opinion, the 
Commission had the right to establish and promulgate a full 
disclosure rule. 

Let us examine to see what the Commission has done 
on cost disclosure. 

It first gave birth to the proposed rule X-15C1-10. 

Attempting to get the reactions of the securities indus- 
try and opinions from various other sources on the feasibility 
of this rule, resulted in a storm of protest and the abandon- 
ment of X-15C1-10. The Commission then commenced to 
toy with the idea of getting some sort of modified disclosure. 

During the hearings on the Boren Bill, Mr. Purcell was 
asked in effect whether the Commission had made known 
and generally available what was taking place with respect 
to its attempt to formulate a rule on disclosure. 

Apparently the Commission, which stands for disclosure, 
was not disclosing its activities along these lines. 

For more than two years the SEC has been considering 
a rule on disclosure and the securities industry as a whole 
has been left in darkness on its scope, and the shape which | 
the conferences have reached to date. | 

It knows in a general way there is some contemplated | 
change, but the extent of that change, it can only guess at. 

What is this new ‘‘New Deal’ philosophy that the Com- | 
mission is attempting to foist upon the securities field? Does | 
it have any sanction in trade custom or usage? 

We believe the trade custom and usage in the securities | 
field, and in every other field we can think of, is all to the | 
contrary. 

In buying a suit of clothes, you would be regarded 
as a little less than sane, if you asked the dealer what 
his cost price was. Neither the jeweler nor any other 
merchant would regard you differently, if you inquired 
into his cost. 

And so it is in the purchase of securities. 

An expectant purchaser’s knowledge of his seller’s 
cost never was, and never will be a trade stimulant. 

(Continued on page 1149) 
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We are interested in offerings of 
High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-4300 Teletype NY 1-5 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Goal of American Fedex. of Labor 


By MATTHEW WOLL* 
Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 











Labor Leader, Though Pronouncing the Specific Function of the A. F. 
of L. as the Welfare of Workers, Asserts It Is an Origin for Expression 
of American Democracy. Maintains Free Labor and 
Free Enterprise Are interdependent and Neither Can 
Exist Separately. Warns of Anti-Union Legisla- 
tion and Agitation Against Organized Labor, and of 
the Specter of Unemployment That May Arise From 
Technological Advances. Urges Higher Living 
Standards Throughout the World, the Abatement 
of Governmental Regimentation, the Recognition of 
Mutual Dependence and Mutual Interests of Ali 
Social Groups, and Protection Against Competition 
of Foreign Cheap or Slave Labor. 


From the beginning, American labor has rec- 
ognized that the winning of the war is essential 
to the advancement of the interests of the com- 
mon man. We have given unstinted support to 
the war effort. We have voluntarily suspended 
the exercise of our hard-won right to strike. The 
result has been an achievement in production 
without precedent in the history of mankind. In the four years, from 
1940 to 1944, the total output of American commodities has risen from 
97 billion dollars to 187 billion® 


dollars. No less than 94 billion dol- 
lars last year represented civilian 
goods and services. Total produc- 
tive favilities have increased by 





Matthew we 





nearly one-half. During this same 
period the total national income 
has been doubled. 

That which has. been 
plished in time of war 


accom- 
must be 





*An address by Mr. Woll at the International Ladies Garment Workers 


Forum, New Yerk Times Hall, New York City, March 2, 1945. 
(Continued on page 1166) 


Sen. Vandenberg Supports Eden’s 
Warning to Lublin Polish Gov't 


Says United States Should Take an Equally Frank Stand. Reiterates 
His Demand That Temporary Decisions Made in the Midst of War Be 
Left for Post-War Adjudication. 

Senator Arthur H.. Vandenberg, Republican of Michigan, ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt as a delegate to the forthcoming 
United Na-® 
tions Interna- 
tional Confer- 








| sional Polish Ceverieneilh set up 
iat Lublin, Poland, against perse- 


ence at Sanj|cuting Poles loyal to the London 
Francisco, in| Polish Government, which has 
a short ad-j been recognized by both Great 
dress on the! Britain and the United States. 
floor of the|Senator Vandenberg’s remarks, as 
Senate onj|reported in the “Congressional 
March 8, gave! Record,” follows: 


Mr. President, I wish to read 
from a United Press dispatch from 
London this morning. It is headed: 


approval to a 
statement 
made by An- 





thony Eden,|‘“Eden Warns Lublin Poles Against 

British For-| Persecution.” 

eign Minister, LONDON, March 7 — Foreign 

in the House} Secretary Anthony Eden today 

of Commons a} warned the Soviet-backed Polish 

day previous, | Lublin regime against persecuting 

in which Mr.| Poles loyal to the London Polish 
A. H. Vandenberg Eden warned | Government. 

the Provi- (Continued on page 1162) 
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Members New Db Security Dealers Ass'n. 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 








| 


| 


‘DUNNE & CO. 


SUGAR 
SECURITIES 








Members New York Secur‘ty Dealers Asam 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. | 


‘WHitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY 1-956 | ! 
Private Wire to Boston | 














PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividend paid January 15, 1945—$.75 


DIVIDENDS: 
1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 — 1942 $3.65 


Approximate selling price—29'%2 


Circular on request 


Holt, ROSE & TROSTER. 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telenhone: BOwline Green 9-7400 Teletyune: NY 1-375 




















Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


National Radiator Co. 
Industrial Finance 


Preferred 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’" 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp & Co 


£ST, 1926 


’ 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 





American Reserve Ins. 


Boston & Maine, Pfds.* 


S. F. Bowser* 

Brockway Motor* 

Detroit Harvester* 

Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd.* 
Electrolux 

General Machinery 

Michigan Chemical 

Mohawk Rubber* 


Pollak Mfg. 


Moore-McCormack 
Purolator* 

Scovill Mfg.* 

Sheraton Corporation” 
Triumph Explosives 
United Piece Dye Works* 
Whiting Corp. 
Wickwire-Spencer 











Aetna Standard Eng. 

American Hardware* 

| Am. bead Glass, Com. & Pfd. 
Bird on 

| Blair & Co., Inc. 
Buda Co.* 

| Deep Rock Oil* 


| -Lawrence Port. Cement 
l Federal Machine & Welding* 


Gleaner Harvester* 








| 
| Great American Industries* | 
Howard Stores 
Lamson & Sessions* 
Liberty Aircraft Products* 
Moxie | 
Philip Carey 
Riley Stoker* | 
Standard Stoker 


Alabama Mills* | 
Aspinook Corp. 

Berkshire Fine Spinning* | 
Consolidated Textile 

Merrimac Mills 
New Jersey Worsted ! 


American Gas & Power 
Central Elec. & Gas 

Central Public Utility 51/.’s 
Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 
Empire District Elec. Com. 


Mass. Pr. & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 


Iowa Southern Util. 
Peoples Lt. & Pow. Pfd. 
Southwest Natural Gas 








Du Mont Lab. “A”* | 
Emerson Radio 
Magnavox Corp.* 
Majestic Radio & Tel.* 
P. R. Mallory* 


*Bulletin or Circular upon request 


Warp & Co. 


EST, 1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn 


‘120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
-REctor 2-8700 NY 3212 


1-1288 
Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 


Hartf’4 6111 Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 


























York Corrugating 
Indiana Gas & Chem. 
Di Giorgio Fruit 


70 Pine Street 
Hanover 2-7793 





Bought—Sold—Quoted 


| FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Winters & Crampton 
Cen. & S. W. Utis. 
Pittsburgh Railways 


New York 5 
Teletype NY 1-2425 

















Curb and Unlisted 
Securities 


MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mer. 





| | Mokan | 





Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 


National Gas & Electric | 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. | 


Gleaner Harvester Corp. 


J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. | 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 














| Girdler Corporation Stock 


TH 


m 


| 
| —__ 


Long Distance 238-9 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


BANKERS BOND 


INCORPORATED | 
Ist FLOOR, KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY | 


CO. 


Bell Teletype LS 186 














Yuba Consolidated 
Gold Fields 


36th Year Uninterrupted 
Dividends 


Write or call for descriptive circular 








vrei & PARMELEE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-3383 





Congressman Buffett Condemns 
Bretton Woods Plan 


In Radio Address He Brands It a Scheme for Reckless Spending All Over 
the World That Will Endanger Our “Honest Dollars.” 


Pour Gasoline on the Smouldering Fires of Inflation and Lower Value 


of Veterans’ Pensions. 


In an address entitled “Should the Veteran Family Favor Bret- 
made over the NBC network on 
© 


” 


ton Woods, 
Howard Buf- 
fett, Republi- 
can of Ne- 
braskKa, se- 
verely con. 
demned_ the 
‘Bretton Woods 
Agreements as 
promoting in- 
flation and as 
threatening 
the value of 
the pensions 
and other pay- 
ments to be 
made to the 
war veterans 
and their fam- 
ilies. He ac- 
cused the pro- 
ponents of the 
Plan of greas- 
ing the skids 
Congress into 





Howard Buffett 


to, high pressure 
approving it by 
propaganda on the radio, through 
the press and by “ballyhooing,” 
and he urged his hearers to do 
their part to protect the young 
patriots who are counting on the 
G. I. Bill by letting “your Con- 
gressman and your Senator know 
you expect them to protect our 
war victims first.” 

Congressman Buffett began 
by saying: “Before I talk about 
the Bretton Woods scheme, let 
me ask you, how many times 
lately have you seen a notice in 
your local paper reading about 
like this: 

Private Larry Mitchell was 
killed in action in Germany on 
January 25th. In addition to 
his widow, Betty, he leaves 
two small children, Jack, aged 
three years, and a daughter 
whom he had never seen, Jane, 
seven months. 


“The foregoing notice is imag- 


inary, but there is nothing imagin- 


ary about that heartbreaking 
message, now coming to thousands 
and thousands of American 
homes. No glamorous victory 
communiques should remove from 
my mind or yours the haunting 
tragedy of that dread message. 
You and I know that broken 
homes and blasted lives are the 
inevitable cost of war—part of 
the price of victory. We cannot 
change that situation. 

“But when the young wife re- 
ceives that message there is 
created for you and me a sacred 








Holds It Will 





obligation. We have a solemn 
duty to the humble fireside of 
that widow and her orphaned 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Johnson 
Automatics, Inc. 


Nashewena Mill 
National 


Service Cos. 
Com. & Pfd. 





children. We have a responsibil- | 
ity to that seven-months-old 
daughter, Jane, whose life will 
never be brightened by a hug 


from the strong and loving arms 
of her father. He died a hero’s | 
death obeying the commands of | 
his Government. We, who stayed | 
at home, have a duty towards | 
those children and their mother | 
in the long, lonesome years ahead. | 
Fellow Americans—will we ful- | 
fiil that trust? 

“Today the answer of all of us 
is yes, by all means. But keeping 
that faith will not be easy. Al- 
ready the danger of betrayal con- 
fronts us. 

“The keeping of that faith is in 
the hands of the Government. But 
Government everywhere in late 
years, including our own, has 
found it easier to make promises 
than to keep them. Most of us 
believed in the Atlantic Charter. 
But those of us who are honest 
with ourselves, and most Amer- 
icans are, know that the Atlantic 
Charter has been broken and be- 
trayed, as Poland, Finland, and 
other small countries have learned 
in being cut up. That Charter | 
evidenced a great purpose. But | 
while Governments - still 





talk 
about it, by their deeds and ac- 
tions they have destroyed the | 
Charter. 

“You may ask, what has the | 
abandonment of the Atlantic 
Charter got to do with the widow 
of Private Mitchell and her small 
children? It has a vital connec- 
tion. 

“The future of the widows and 
orphans of this war depends on 
the modest pension payments 
which the Government has prom- 
ised them. 

“You and I are in favor of pay- 
ing those pensions, aren’t we? 
You want those pensions to be 
paid on time, paid fairly, and in 
honest dollars. That’s what the 
American people expect to do for 
those who have sacrificed. That 
is the least we can do in simple 
justice.” 

Applying these remarks to 
Bretton Woods, Congressman Buf- 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 








We Suggest: 
A Low-Priced Steel Stock 


_ Central Iron & Steel | 


| $10 Par 


Net Quick . $7.16 per share | 
Book Value $16.34 per share 
Market . about 614 | 


Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB 1990 


Teletype BS 69) 

















ican people become beaten and 
bankrupt from reckless spending 
all over the world,” he said, “they 
would not be able to make those 
payments in honest dollars. That 
is a simple statement of fact. 


|Right here you may interrupt and 
say, ‘There is no danger of that. 


Our Government in Washington 
would not allow that to happen.’ 
You might add, ‘You folks in 
Washington must protect us from 
reckless spending and from in+! 
flation.’ And you are right—that 
is our job. 

“But the skids are now being 
greased to high-pressure Congress 
into approving a scheme hatched 
up last summer at Bretton Woods. 
It is called the Bretton Woods 
Stabilization Fund and- Inter- 
national Bank. On the radio, 
through the press, and by other 
propaganda means they are bally- 
hooing this Bretton Woods scheme 
just as they did with the Atlantic 
Charter.” 


“And,” he continued, “as in the 





fett made what he called “the 
significant point”: 


“Tf the Amer- 





case of the Charter, they give 
(Continued on page 1152) 


it: | Pennypacker 8200 








Security Adjustment Corp. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
16 Court St., B’kiyn 2, New York TR. 5-5054 











PHILADELPHIA 








Hajoca Corporation Common 
Standard Stoker Common 
Western Light & Telephone Com. 


Memo on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles! 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. | 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 | 

Private Wire System between } 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles | 




















Missouri | 
Public Service Corp. | 


Common 


| Atlas Plywood Corp. 


Convertible Preferred 


} 


 BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 | 
PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 














Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American Box Board Co. 
Odd Lots & Fractions 


Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 


Pittsburgh Railways Ca. 
All Issues 


Warner Co. pfd. & corn. 
Wawaset Securitics 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Teletype PH 73 














Specialists in 


PHILADELPHIA 
BANK STOCKS 


F. J. MORRISSEY & CO. 


1510 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Phila. Phone N. Y. Phone Boston Phone 
Rittenhouse 8500 Whitehall 4-1234 Enterprise 2050 





Bell System Teletype PH 279 


















Number 4368 
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| AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 

6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 

Dividend of 30¢ paid Jan. 31, 1945 
(Arrears $3.75) 

$10 par (callable at 14 plus arrears) 

Selling Price—14'2 

| 





Circular on Request 


Homt. ROSE & TROSTER, | 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 














Spokane Internat’l Ry. Repts. 


Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company 


Eastern Corporation 
H. M. Byllesby pfd. and A & B 
Community Water Service pfd. 
Harrington & Richardson “A” 


Analysis upon request 


W. J. Banigan & Co. |! prRwaLp & CO 


CHAS. H. JONES & CO. 
Established 1904 


50 Broadway, N.Y.4 HAnover 2-8380 || 





Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-7900 Tele. NY 1-1790 























— 
— 





French 
Industrial Securities 


Offerings Wanted 


ADVERTISING 
In All Its Branches 


Plans Prepared —Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 








— * — 


F. BLEIBTREU & Co., Inc. 


79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-8681 


PUOSSUEES EDEN OAC 











A Fenced Industry 


(Continued from page 1147) 


Long before the inception of the SEC, security dealers* 
were doing a great job and building a great country. 























*A dealer should not be confused with a broker. A 
dealer is a merchant and buys for his own account with the 
object of reselling at a profit, at the same time subjecting 
himself to the possibility of taking a loss on the merchandise 
he has acquired. A broker, however, acts as the agent of his 
customer on a commission basis and, as such, is of course 
obliged to reveal the price at which he buys or sells at to his 
customer. 


In all this we have no desire to give the slightest inti- 
mation that we approve dishonest practices or condone un- 
conscionable mark-ups. Our condemnation of them has been 
continuous and uniform. 

We also condemn the throttling of an industry under the 
guise of regulation, particularly so, when existing laws are 
adequate to cope with any infractions, independent of such 
regulation. 

These bureaucratic controls have given to the securities 
field much odious and undeserved publicity. 

Through them considerable harm has already been done 
to brokers and dealers in securities, and unless a curb is 
placed upon these experimental, meddling activities of the 
Securities and Exchange Commissicn, much more harm will 
be done. 


Such organizations as Chambers of Commerce and 
trade associations must be made to recognize the 
jeopardy in which the groups they represent would be 
placed if the new “New Deal” alien cost disclosure doc- 
trine gets a toehold in the securities field. 

Just as sure as such a rule came into existence, it 
would filter into other fields until ultimately not an 
apple or a button could be sold without cost disclosure 
to the customer. 

The time to kill this alien philosophy so foreign to 
our American way of life, is now, when it is in the 
making. 


The mere abandoning by the Securities and Exchange 





Commission of the experimental toying with the disclosure 
rule would be only a temporary comfort because upon a- 


PROOF 
of the Pudding 


Many a dealer, reading our advertisements in which 


we state that we believe in cooperation with other 





dealers, has been a trifle skeptical until he tried us out. 
Now, increasingly, we hear such remarks as: 
“We thought you were just talking in print, 

but we've found out that you really mean 

what you say and perform up to the promise.” 
If you, too, would like to test our sincerity for your- : | 
self (perhaps profitably to you) just phone, write or 
teletype us the next time you have a situation in which 


we might prove helpful. We'd be glad to hear from you. 








R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


68 William Street Telephone HAnover 2-1700 
NEW YORK 5 Teletype NY 1-993 


201 Devonshire Street, BOSTON 10 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, 
PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
AND INVESTMENT STOCKS 








change of personnel or even in the absence of such a change, 
this experimenting might be revived. 

Here lies a clear and genuine opportunity for the 
Congress. . 

Action on the Boren Bill [which would prohibit the SEC 
from subjecting dealers in municipal bonds to the provisions 
of a “disclosure rule’’ of any kind] in and of itself is good, 
but not enough. By a parallel parity of reasoning, a law 
should be introduced into the Congress and passed promptly 
depriving the Securities and Exchange Commission of any 
power which would make it possible for the Commission to 
pass a cost disclosure rule applying to any class of securities. 

Small dealers in securities, and small business gen- 
erally, would not have a ghost of a chance of surviving 
if the cost-price disclosure doctrine was fastened on our 
economy. 

If it was adopted in the securities field the tendency 
would be for dealers to confine themselves to selling 
those securities that could be sold with the least pos- 
sible effort or expense. This for the reason that the 
customer would always know the profit they were mak- 
ing and would be content only when that profit was 
bordering on the vanishing point. 

THE NET EFFECT OF SUCH A CONDITION 
WOULD BE FOR DEALERS TO CONCENTRATE 
THEIR ACTIVITIES IN THE SALE OF SECURITIES 
OF THE BIGGER, WELL-KNOWN CORPORATIONS, 
AND THUS TEND TO CLOSE THE CAPITAL MAR- 
KETS OF THE COUNTRY TO SMALL BUSINESS. 

Of course it is a foregone conclusion, too, that only 
large dealers in the metropolitan cities doing a volume 
business could survive. By the same token monopoly 
‘would ensue in any industry that the cost-disclosure was 
foisted on since it would sound the death-knell of small 
business in those fields. 


The member of Congress who paves the way for 
legislation which will shear the SEC of the power to 
promulgate a cost disclosure rule in the securities field 
will be entitled to and will receive the gratitude of his 
country for such legislation is essential to the coming 
reconstruction period. 





AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 

CANADIAN > 
SECURITIES 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
Brown Company 
Electrolux 
International Utilities 
Minnesota & Ont. Paper Co. 
Noranda Mines 


Sun Life Assur. Co. of Canada 






| 











Bank of Montreal 
Bank of Nova Scotia 

| Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Dominion Bank 

| Imperial Bank 

Royal Bank 


HART SMITH & CO. 


| 52 WILLIAM St., N. ¥.5 WAnover 2-098¢ 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 

















Community Water Service 
5'%s-6s 1946 


Crescent Public Service 6s 1954 


East Coast Public Service 
4s 1948 


Eastern Minnesota Pr. 51/os ’51 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 


Issues 


Securities Co. of N. Y. 


4% Consols 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















| 


| American Locomotive 7% Pfd. 
| Brill Corp. 7% Pfd. 

| Western Pacific 5s, 1946 
Phila. Reading Coal & Iron 


5s, 1973 


| Phila. Reading Coal & Iron 


6s, 1949 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 














American Maize 
Products Co. 


Eastern Sugar 
Associates, Common 


Ohio Match Co. 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















HAYTIAN 
CORP. 


Quotations Upon Negusel 


FARR & CO. ; 


New York Stock Exchange P 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


| 120 WALL ST., NEW YURKK_ 
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| Trading Markets In 

| Allied Paper Mills 
Atlas Press 

Central Electric & Gas 

United Stock Yards Pfd. 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 

120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 

Tele. CG 271 


| Tel. Randolph 6960 

















Puget Sound Power 


oO . 


SILLS, 


Members Chicag 





Telephone Dearborn 1421 


MIN’ TON. & ‘COMPANY, 


209 SO. LA SALLE ST., C HIC AGO 4, ILL. 


We maintain an active interest in 


and Light Common* 


Ampco Metals Common 
Leece Neville Common 
Central Specialty Common 
Maryland Casualty Common” 
Chicago South Shore and hSouth Bend R. R. 


Common 


able Reque 


Inc. 


o Stock Ex 








Teletype CG 864 




















Ampco Metal, common 
Central Electric & Gas, common 
Central Steel & Wire Co., com. 

C. G. Conn Ltd. common 
Leece Neville Co. 
Locomotive Firebox 

United Stockyards Corp., pfd. 
Western Lt. & Tel. common 


—_— * 


W. J. Sennott, Jr. — Fred J. Cook 


Clement, Curtis & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exch. and Others 


134 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 3 





| elation . 


Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


* is understood that the 


Comparative tab- 
—~Mackubin, Legg & Co., 
22 Light Street, Baltimore 3, Md. 


wv, 
Also available memoranda 


| dating Values 


are 





Randolph 6800 Teletype CG 214 














SINCE 1903 as 


Freo. W. FairMAN CO. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Firm Trading Markete 
Interstate Aircraft 
Garrett Corporation 
Magnavox Common 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Bell System 3 537 









Florida Portland Cement Units 
Consolidated Cement Corp. “A” 
Central Paper Common 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 : Central 7540 


Direct Wires To Our Offices In 
Principal Cities Throughout 
the Country 





Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co. Com. 
Lincoln Ptg. Co. 6-1963 
Parker Appliance, Com. 
Snap-On Tools, Com. 
Woodward Governor, Com. 


Paal FH.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. Rockford, Ill. 





EE IE 





| 


/on Aetna Insurance 
| & Guaranty Fire Corp., 
| setts Bonding & Insurance Co. 


Co., Fidelity 
Massachu- 


Guaranteed Railroad Quotations 


| —-Also contains discussion of Ken- 


& Indiana Terminal RR.— 
Pizzini & Ce., Ime., 55 
New York 6,N. Y. 


tucky 
B. W. 
Broadway, 


of 


14 


Low Priced Stocks—Review 
market—Harris, Upham & Co., 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Riaads Dunne Heads 
Over Counter Grown 
of Red Gross Fund 


Frank Dunne of Dunne & Co. 
has been appointed Chairman of 
the over-the-counter division of 





War Fund 
Campaign for 
1945, it is an- 
nounced by 
the New York 
Security Deal- 
ers Associa- 
tion. Co-chair- 
man is Alfred 
E. Loyd, 42) 
Broadway, N. 
Y. City. Vice- | 
Chairmen are: 
Wellingto n | 
Hunter, Hun- 
ter & Co.; Her- 
bert Singer, | 
Luckhurst & | 
Co.; Walter G. 
Schallitz, Se- 
curity Adjust- 
ment Corp.; R. Page Mason, Allen 
& Co.; Otto Steindecker, New 
York Hanseatic Corp.; Harry R. 
Amott, Amott, Baker & Co., Inc.; 
Hanns E. Kuehner, Joyce, Kueh- 
ner & Co. 


The New York Security Dealers 
Association has pledged itself to 
aid in promoting the cause of the 
Red Cross Fund. 





Frank Dunne 


the Red Cross | 


Ensurance 
Charles 

209 
Conn. 
memoranda 


Aetna Life 
tive memorandum 
Scranton & Co., 
Street, New Haven 7, 

Also available are 
on American Hardware Corp., 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Tor- 
rington Co., Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Cennecticut Power 
Co., Hartford Electric Light Co., 
United Tluminating Co. 


American Bantam Car—Circu- 
lar on this situation—Hoit, Rose 
& Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

American Hardware — Special 
'study—Goodbody & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. 


Boston Terminal 312s of 1947— 
Analytical report describing reor- 


ganization status and proposed 
plan—Greene & Co., 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Buda ial. -Detailed circu- 
lar discussing favorable post-war 
prospects of the common stock— 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Centra! Iron & Steel—Bulletin 
l'on recent developments—Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, Bos- 
i ton 9, Mass. 





Central. RR. cf New Jersey 
mortgage 5s of 1987—Discussion 
|of current situation—H. Hentz & 
-Co., Hanover Square, New York 4, 
New York. 





Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad—Complete ar- 
bitrage proposition—Sutro Bros. 





ry Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
os ?. 
; Chicago Railway Equipment 


Company—Circular on post-war 
outlook—Sills, Minten & Com- 
pany, Inc., 209 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Il. 


Also available are current bul- 
letins on Chicago South Shore 
and South Bend Railroad com- 
mon, Maryland Casualty common, 
Puget Sound Power and Light 
common, Serrick Corporation, and 
Soss Manufacturing Company. 








CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middie West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
Randolph 3002 CG 362 _—_=Trinity 3908 


/ 

















* 


MISSISSIPPI GLASS CO. 
INTERNATIONAL DETROLA CO. 
ROHR AIRCRAFY CORP. 
MOHAWK RUBBER CO. 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. SEC. 54% 


KNEELAND & CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4 
Tel. WAB. 8686 and Western Union Telephone 


XN 





Tele. CG 640, 641 & 642 











firms mentioned wi!l be pieased to send | 


interested parties the following literature: 

Banks — 1945 Survey Mer- Railroad Bonds—aA series of 52 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & ‘articles by William Prescott) 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New) Watts, railroad bond consultant— 
York 5, N. Y. Published by Stroud & Co., Inc., 
- 123 South Broad Street, Phila- 

Fire and Casualty Insurance (e!phia 9, Pa. 

Companies’ Earnings and Liqui- a 


| N. 


GALVIN MFG. 


DEEP ROCK OIL 


H. M. Byllesby 


135 So. La Salle 
Telephone State 8711 





—We Maintain Active Markets In— 
CORP. COMMON 


(Motorola) 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND R. R. 


Common 


Incorporated 





CORP. COMMON 


and Company 


”» 


Street, Chicago 3 


Teletype CG 273 











New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Cross Co. Common Stock—An- —Buckley Brethers, 1529 Walnut 
|alysis of reasons for considering Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


| 
i 


| research study 





-Descrip- | 
W. | 
Church | 











; this an ar ag low-priced situ- 
ation H. Koller & Co., Inc., 
111 B te Short New York 6, N. Y. 


C ollier Pub. —Special 
—Goodbody & Co., 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Crowell 


115 Broadway, 





L. A. Darling common—Post- 
war baby Complete analysis 
Allman, Moreland & Co., Penob- 
scot Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 

Detroit Harvester Co.—Discus- 
sion of attractive prospects for re- 


turn and appreciation—Ward & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
Y. Also available are late 


memoranda 
Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
Great American Industries; Mas- 
sachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Brock- 
way Motors; Scovili Mfzg.; Bird 
& Sons; Riley Stoker: Alabama 
Mills, Inc.; American Hardware; 
Douglas Shoe; Hartford-Empire; 
Maine Central Pfd.; Purolator; 
Moxie; Southeastern Corp.; 
United Piece Dye Works; S. F. 
Bowser; Detroit Harvester: Bos- 
ton & M aine; Buda Co.: Deep 
Rock Oil; Federal Machine & 
Welding: Gleaner Harvester; 
Liberty Aircraft Products; Lam- 
son - Sessions: Berkshire Fine 
Spinning, and P. R. Mallory. 


on: 


Electronic Co. Common—Report 
discussing this stock as an attrac- 
tive low-priced dividend payer— 
Hughes & Treat, 40 Wall Street, 








New York 5, N. Y. 
Fashion Park, Inc. — Post-war 
outlook—Simons, Linburn & Co.. | 


25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Flour Mills of America, Inc.— 
Memorandum on interesting spec- 
ulative possibilities — Bennett, 
Spanier & Co., 105 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 

Garrett Corporation—Brochure | 
and statistical information, avail- 
able to dealers—Fred W. Fairman 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 








General Industries Co. — De- | 
tailed report—Mercier, McDowell 
& Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit | 
26, Mich. 





Great American Industries — 
Descriptive circular—J. F. Reilly | 
& Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, 
New York. 


Also available are circulars on 
Flour Mills, Foundation Co., 
Moxie Co., Rohr Aircraft, and 
Wellman Engineering. 


Hajeca common—Memorandum 














An Outstanding 
Post War Stock 


Long-Bell Lumber 
Common 


New four page brochure 
now available on request 


COMSTOCK & Co. 
CHICAGO 4 


231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501 
Teletype CG 257 











| Broadway, 


| aeadyshend 


 colleecdiewaat on position 
outlook for dealers only—Peter 


M. A. Hanna Ce.~—Engineering 
field report—Herzog & Co., 170 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

History and Forecast of Rail- 
road Credit—An address by Pat- 
rick B. McGinnis—copies on writ- 
ten request—Pflugfelder, Bamp- 
ton & Rust, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 








Indiana Gas & Chemical—Late 
memorandum—First Colony Cor- 
poration, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Iowa Southern Utilities Com- 
pany—Detailed circular—Rogers 
& Tracy, Inc., 120 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





Interstate Aircraft & Engine Co. 
—Circular—Hirsch & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Laclede Christy Clay Products— 
Memorandum—Herzog & Co., 170 
New York 7,N. Y. 





Lehigh Valley RR.—Circular on 


the general consol. 4s-4's-5s, 
2003 — McLaughlin, Baird & 
Reuss, One Wall Street, New 
Zora 5, N.Y. . 





Lipe-Rollway Corporation—De- 
tailed circular—Herrick, Waddell 
& Co., Inc., 55 Liberty Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Long Bell Lumber Company— 
Memo discussing enviable post- 
war outlook and earnings possi- 
bilities—Comstock & Co., 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. 





MacFadden Pub. Inc.—Descrip- 
tive circular—C. E. de Willers & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 


IN. Y. 





Magnavox Company—Brochure 
and statistical information, avail- 
able to dealers—Fred W. Fairman 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 


eae 4, lil. 





P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
discussion — Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





National Gas & Electrie Corpo- 
and 


Morgan & Co., 31 Nassau Street, 
New Zork 'S, Ii Z: 


National Monthly Stock and 
(Continued on page 1151) 





Federally Insured 
Certificates 
To Yield... 
AGGREGATING $25,000,000.00 


Have been purchased thru us by 
Trust Companies, Trust Departments, 
Estates, Pensions. 





SELECT FROM OUR LISTS AND PLACE 
-NO FEES 


YOUR FUNDS DIRECT 





Federally insured Savings & Loan 
Associations about 400 Representecd— 
located in every section of the Coun- 
try, offer eae Insured safety of 
Principal. complete 
freedom from mar- 


FINANCIAL ket losses— 


“*"< L/ evelopment Co. 








105 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3 





Volume 161 Number 4368 


THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 












CHICAGO 
TRACTION 


First Mortgage Bonds 


KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 573 





9 


13 


Telephone: Dearborn 9600 





Arkansas-Missouri Power Common 
Garrett Corp. 
Northern Illinois Coal Common 
Calumet & South Chicago Railway 5s February 1927 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railway 5s April 1948 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
5 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Teletype: CG 1200 








Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Says 





Recent public buying puts 
market again on spot. Wide 





Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


| Bond Quotation Service — Free 
| trial offer being made by National 


| Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front 


swings seen as likely possibil-| Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


ity. Resumption of up-trend 
expected. 
By WALTER WHYTE 


The dangers of a reaction 
that were present, and dis- 
cussed, when last week’s col- 
umn was written, material- 
ized much sooner than ex- 
pected. The paper was hardly 
in your hands when prices 
started to fade. Much of the 
weakness could be laid at the 
doors of the new margin regu- 
lations. Public doesn’t have to 

‘feel the dog’s teeth. Its bark 
is enough to make it run. 


Whether or not this run- 
ning to cover was justified 
doesn’t matter. What does 
matter is that you were 
warned beforehand and now 
that the reaction has come we 
have to’ decide what to do 
about it. 


* * Y: 


In my previous column I 
stated that the 158 figure in 
the Dow Averages was im- 
portant. A penetration of that 
point, I wrote, ‘would threat- 
en the whole market.” Well, 
the averapes did break it and 
didn’t stop until they reached 
approximately 155 or so. At 
that point they kind of 


hitched up their pants and | 


started up again. Ordinarily 
this sort of action would be 
indicative of immediately 
better things. 
however, that the 155 level 
was widely heralded as the 


It’s no secret, | 


resistance from which prices | 
| SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, INC. 

The Security Traders Association of New York, Inc. will hold 
| their annual dinner on Friday, April 20, at the Hotel Waldorf Astoria. 
| John F. McLaughlin of McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, is chairman of 


would turn up again. So this 
widely circulated 


(Continued on page 1175) 





Pacifie Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher 8& Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
| COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-922 
Private Wires to Principal Offices 
San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramento 
Fresno 














forecast | 


; 


!write to Mark Merit, 


| ae 
National Radiator 
ysis, for dealers only—C. E. Un- 





Co.—Anal- 


York 6, N. Y. 

Oxford Paper preferred & com- 
mon— Analytical study — Good- 
body & Co., 115 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





Panama Coca-Cola—Discussion 
of this situation—Hoit, Rose & 
Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
7ore..6; i. Y. 





Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany—-Analysis—W. J. Banigan & 
Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, 
a. ey 





Pickering Lumber Corporation 
—Descriptive circular—White & 
Company, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Pittsburgh Railways — Current 
study—First Colony Corporation, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Public National Bank & Trust 
Company—Analysis, for dealers 
only—C. E. Unterberg & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation. 
350 Fifth Avenue, 
M; ¥. 








Seaboard Railway Company— 


} 





| 


(Continued from page 1150) 


request—Sutro Bres. 
Broadway, New York 
Standard Stoker 
Memorandum—Buckley 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


& Co., 
So. 2 


common — 


| |2, Pa. 
\terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New | 
| 





Taylorcraft Aviation Corpora- 
tion—50¢ cumulative preferred 
stock presents at current levels a 
liberal yield inves{ment charac- 
teristics with a speculation on the 
future of the private plane indus- 
try according to a detailed circu- 
lar issued by B. W. Pizzini & Co., 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
—Discussion of promising out- 
look—Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Weliman Engineering Company 
—Prospects discussed — Wm. J. 
Mericka & Co., Inc., 29 Broadway, 
New York City. 





Western Light & Telephone— 
Descriptive circular — Buckley 
Brothers, 1529 Walnut § Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Whiting Corporation—Circular 

n prospects—J. Arthur Warner & 


oO 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 


|New York. 


Schenley Distillers Corporation | 


| 


New York 1.) 


Wilmington Chemical Corpora- 
tion—Descriptive  circular—Hill, 
Thompson & Co., Inc., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5,N. Y. 

Yuba Consolidated Geld Fields 
~Analytical discussion of possi- 
bilities for price enhancement— 
Cartwright & Parmelee, 70 Pine 


Complete arbitrage proposition on Street, New York 5, N. Y. 














| NSTA Notes 








the Dinner Committee. 








Table reservations may be made through 
Michael Heeney of Joseph McManus & Co. 


Because of government 


requests there will be no hotel reservation chairman. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


April 20, 1945—New York, Security Traders Association of—Annual Dinner at | 


| the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 





| Aeronautical Products Com. 


| Koehring Co. V. T.C. 


| Old Line Life Insurance Co. 
| Standard Silica Co. Com. 


225 EAST MASON ST. 





| PHONES—Daly 5392 


| CONTINUOUS INTEREST IN: 
North’n Pap. Mills Co. Com. & Pfd. 
Central Elec. & Gas Co. Pfd. 

| Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com. Central Telephone Co. Pfd. 

| Compo Shoe Mchy. Com. & Pfd. Hamilt’n Mfg. Co. Part. Pref. & Com. 
James Mfg. Co. Pfd. & Com. 

Wis. Pwr. & Lt. Co.6 &7% Pfd. 


! LORWI & GO. 


Chicago: State 0933 


MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
Teletype MI 488 


ee 


120 | 


Brothers, | 





(ST. 


if INCORP 


Chicago 





We have a continuing interest in the following: 


American Barge Lines Co. Common 
American Service Co. Common 
Anheuser Busch Inc. Capital 
Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp. Common 
Fulton Iron Works, Common & Pfd. 
Mastic-Asphalt Co. Common 
New Jefferson Hotel Co. 4-6% Bonds 


LOUIS) 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. Common 
Seven-Up Bottling Co. Common & Pfd. 


(ST. LOUIS) 


Western Light & Telephone Co. Common 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 


Founded 1890 














ORATED 


St. Louis 








Lamson Bros. & Go. 
Admits James Wade 


CHICAGO, ILL.—James F. 
Wade became a general partner 
of Lamson Bros. & Co., 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard, members of 
the New York and Chicago Stock 
Exchanges and other exchanges, as 
of March 1, 1945. Mr. Wade was 
formerly Secretary for Bartlett- 
Frazier Co. and has had many 
years of experience in the broker- 
age business. 

Mr. Wade’s admission to part- 
nership in the firm was previous- 
ly reported in the ‘‘Chronicle” of 
February . 22. 


Harris Hal! Elects 
Li. Gom. Valentine Dir. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—At the annual 
stockholders’ meeting of Harris, 
Hall & Company, Lieutenant 
Commander John W. Valentine 
was elected a director and other 
directors were re-elected. 

Mr. Valentine is a vice-presi- 
dent of the company and was in 
charge of its New -York office 
prior to taking leave of absence 
for service in the Navy. 





Following the stockholders’ 
meeting, the officers were re- 
elected. 

a 


Wexler and Brenner 
With Link, Gorman Ge. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

| CHICAGO, ILL.—Louis A. 
| Wexler and George E. Brenner 
have become associated with 
|Link, Gorman & Co., Incorpo- 
|rated, 208 South La Lalle Street. 
|Mr. Wexler was formerly with 
| Faroll Brothers and Merrill 
|'Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. 
|Mr. Brenner was with Ames, 
| Emerich -& Co. 











| INQUIRIES INVITED 
GALVIN MFG. CO. 


Common Stock 


Molowta 


— Kame 


HICKEY & CO. 


Field Bldg., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8800 CG 1234-5 


Direct wire to New York 


ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


National Terminals Corp. 


Common & Preferred 


Franklin County Coal Corp. 


Common & Preferred 
Howell Elec. Motors 


lnterstate Aircraft & 
Engineering Corp. 


Common 





ADAMS & CO. 


231 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
Teletype CG 361 Phone State 0101 


Fred W. Fairman Adds 


(Special to THe FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Dan E. Penick 
has been added to the staff of 
Fred W. Fairman & Co., 208 South 











Chicago Stock Exchange, 





WE TAKE PLEASURE 


EFFECTIVE MARCH 1, 1945 





MR. JAMES F. WADE 


HAS BEEN ADMITTED TO GENERAL PARTNERSHIP 


rt IN OUR FIRM 
| LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
141 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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IN ANNOUNCING THAT 

















La Salle Street, members of the - 





THE COMMERCIAL 








& FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Thursday, March 15, 1945 
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Delaware Power & Light Co. 


Common 


Federal Water & Gas Corp. 


Common 


Southwestern Public Service Co. 
Common 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 








Public Utility Securities 


Standard Gas Plan Disapproved 
The Standard Gas recap plan, described in this column Nov. 30th, 
was recently disapproved by Judge Leahy of the U. S. District Court 


in Delaware. 


The SEC always refers itS plans to the Federal courts 


in order to gain enforcement powers, since otherwise many individual 


security holders might prove “hold-outs” 
‘“*hold-outs” 
case sev- © 


indefinitely. (Such individual 
somely in the B.-M. T. 
eral years ago. However, ade- 
quate machinery has apparently 


not been provided for “group” 
hold-outs—objections by repre- 
sentatives of an entire security 


issue, based on a criticism of the 
plan rather than a mere intention 
to hold securities for a “nuisance” 
settlement. 

In the United Light & Power 
case, Otis & Co., as holders of a 
few shares of preferred stock, ap- 
pealed the lower court’s decision 
and carried the issue over priority 
rights to the Supreme Court, 
which recently upheld the com- 
mission. The Standard Gas de- 
cision appears to be SEC’s first 
important setback at the hands of 
the courts (except perhaps for the 
L. I. Lighting jurisdictional case, 
which is also being appealed). 

The Standard Gas plan, which 
was approved by the commission 
Nov. 18 after numerous changes, 
was disapproved by Judge Leahy 
on only one ground—the fact that 
bondholders were to be paid off 
partly in cash and partly in se- 
curities, instead of all in cash. No 
question of priority of rights was 
raised (as in the United Light 
case) but merely the question 
whether stocks were suitable in 
lieu of cash. The SEC had, of 
course, obtained expert testimony 
as to the market value of the five 
issues to be given to bondholders 
(two of them have markets, the 
others not). The commission had 
tried to make allowance for tem- 
porary fluctuations in market 
value, by using a special index of 
selected utility equities, the 
amount of cash being reduced or 
increased in accord with the esti- 





For Dealers Only 


National Gas & Electric 
Corporation 


Oil recoveries running at rate of 
10 thousand barrels per month. 
Average price $3.30 per barrel. 


Circular on ¢equest 


PETER MORGAN & CO. 


31 Nassau Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. BA 7-5161 Tele. NY 1-2078 











and delay the procedure 
cashed in very hand- 





mated fluctuations in stock values 

| based on this index. But this ad- 
justment was no longer in effect 
after the commission’s decision 
was made. In the interim, utility 
stocks have continued to advance 
and due to the increased theoret- 
ical value of the “package” which 
bondholders would receive, the 
bonds advanced to over 103. 


While the market has amply 
borne out the commission’s esti- 
mates as to the value of the se- 
curities to be distributed to bond- 
holders, the Judge evidently re- 
garded this as merely a “lucky 
break,” since he stated “those 
values . .. are variable enough 
not to be the equivalent of cash 
when a noteholder’s debt is actu- 
ally to be discharged.” 


Thus while the decision was in- 
tended to protect bondholders, it 
temporarily hurt their interests by 
causing a decline in the bonds, 
which however later recovered to 
102. This recovery may be due, 
in part, to the fact that an appeal 
has been filed, and partly to the 
delay involved, which will permit 
a good rate of return (more than 
a “bank yield’’) before the bonds 
are paid off. However, the hopes 
that bondholders may realize be- 
tween 110 and 120 for their bonds 
(according to various estimates of 
the potential value of the pack- 
age) have now been dampened. 
In such an event prior preferred 
and preferred stockholders might 
well have cause for complaint, 
since they would theoretically be 
entitled to everything remaining 
after bondholders get 100 in dis- 
solution. This point, however, 
was not stressed in the decision. 


The court held that while Con- 
gress has the right to modify 
creditors’ rights in bankruptcies, 
by providing that the approval of 
each class of security holders shall 
be obtained for a reorganization 
plan, the dissolution of a holding 








|company is different because the 


Holding Company Act makes no 
provision for obtaining the con- 
sent of security holders. The 
judge’s view thus differed from 
the 5-to-3 majority decision of the 


Supreme Court in the United 
Light & Power case, where it was 





held that the SEC could modify 


‘the contractual rights of the pre- 


ferred stockholders. Judge Leahy 





ee ee 
Midland Utilities 6s 1938 


Bonds and certificates of deposit 


—_— 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Direct Wire to Chicago 


, 











41 Broad Street, New York 4 





SPECIALISTS 


Real Estate Securities 


Since 1929 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


in 


HAnover 2-2100 












| REALESTATE 
SECURITIES 


Primary Markets in: 





Hotel St. George, 4’s_ 








Real Estate Securities 


Importance of Real Estate 


Bonds Trading With Stock 


At this time it would appear that real estate bonds trading with 


stock as a unit are decidedly preferential to those that do not have 


this feature. 


This stock represents a share 


in the ownership of the property, 


and as the bonds move closer and closer to par, the stock begins to 


assume a definite value. 

Current earnings of real estate 
in many cases are not only suf- 
ficient to pay interest require- 
ments, but are allowing a surplus 
of funds for funded debt retire- 
ment. Reduction of mortgage 
makes the equity more and more 
valuable, which in turn should re- 
flect in value to the stock repre- 
senting such equity. 

In addition, these real estate 
stocks present an excellent hedge 
if the unfortunate happening of 
inflation takes place. 

An example of the value of the 
stock feature accompanying bonds 
is the issue known as Prince & 
Lafayette St. Corporation 5s of 
1952. These bonds carry 20 shares 
of stock with them. Five years 
ago the bonds were trading at 
50% with the stock. Today, be- 
cause of the continued reduction 
of the funded debt, the bonds with 
the stock are 115 bid, and if you 
want to sell your stock separately 


you can get $15 a share for it, 


or 60% of what the issue was 
selling for five years ago, and still 
retain your bond. 

Other examples of where the 
stock has taken a definite value 
are the Lincoln Building in New 
York, where the stock which for- 
merly went along free with the 
bond is now $16.50 a share bid: 
the Hotel Lexington stock is 
worth $14.50 per share if sold 
separately from the bonds. 

In selecting bonds with stock, 
to anticipate the value of the 
stock, we would suggest selecting 
those issues that are selling above 
70. To cite a few from a price 


mentioned this decision, but held 
that it did not apply because the 
preferred stockholders were not 
creditors, as are the Standard Gas 
noteholders. 


The decision was badly reported 
in the press. The news ticker re- 
port, 
plan by stockholders, 
make it clear that these did not 
represent the judge’s own opin- 
ions. Hence, the speculative pub- 
lic apparently jumped to the con- 
clusion that the $4 preferred, and 
possibly even the common stock, 
might benefit by any revision of 
the plan. The prior preferred 
stocks declined and the $4 pre- 
ferred advanced. Some newspa- 
per reports on the fellowing day 
were inadequate; The “Times,” for 
example, gave only a brief inside- 
page story to this important de- 
cision. Later reports have, per- 
haps, sufficiently corrected the 


earlier mistake, but the position 
of the $4 preferred in relation to 
the $7 prior preferred has not 
been entirely corrected market- 
wise. With the $7 issue recently 
at 83 and the $4 preferred at $5, 
the latter was selling at about 
twice its theoretical value in re- 
lation to the senior issue (which 
receives about 35 times as much 


-new common under the plan). 





quoting objections to the | 
failed to | 


. — - . altetid vw 
|standpoint, these issues might be 
looked into: 


Ambassador Hotel 5/1950 
Central Zone 6/1953 

| Greeley Square Bldg. 6/1951 
|Lewis Morris Apartments 4-5/1951 
| London Terrace Apts. 3/1952 
'Sherneth Corp. 3-534/1956 

'61 Broadway 6/1974 

'Textile Realty Corp. 4-6/1959 


To illustrate the possibility of 
|the stock accompanying these 
bonds having a possible future 
value, it is interesting to note that 
‘while the London Terrace and 
|Sherneth bonds sell around the 
|70 level, if the bondholders would 
care to sell their stock separately, 
they can get $1.50 per share for it. 


| 


| 
| 


Buffett Condemns 
Bretton Woods Plan 


(Continued from page 1148) 
/_you a very appealing sales talk. 
They claim this scheme will make 





60 million jobs for Americans. 
They claim they will insure 
world peace. They claim they 


|will enable Europe to rebuild it- 
self. They claim they will guar- 
‘antee peace and prosperity for 
the world. They make all these 
‘claims and more too. And every- 
thing claimed is a noble purpose 
that you and I would like to see 
come about—just as we all would 
like to go to heaven some day. To 
try this global holding company 
scheme, they want to risk more 
billions of our fast-disappearing 


assets. They demand that Con- 
gress okay this experiment. The 
‘result would be that America 


would largely guarantee the paper 
‘money and debts of the rest of 
| the world, a few countries ex- 
‘cepted. That is the speculative 
| venture they want to try with the 
trust funds of America’s war vic- 
| tims. 

“The global ‘do-gooders’ honest- 
ily believe in this experiment, just 
jas they believed in the Atlantic 
Charter. Other promoters of this 
scheme are of a different breed. 
They are the cunning people who 
know this handout pours gasoline 
on the smouldering fires of in- 
flation. They are now getting 
rich by trading real estate, buy- 
ing property, and speculating in 
a riotous stock market while pat- 
riots are buying bonds. These 
shrewd manipulators welcome this 
raid on the Treasury of the United 
|States. Why? Because they know 
|that as our gold and other assets 
/are sent abroad, inflation will 
speed up. Their opportunities 
for black market gains and boot- 
leg profits will multiply. 


“On the other hand, I under- 
stand the fond hopes of the well- 
meaning person who worships 
the Bretton Woods schemes be- 
cause he believes they will bring 
peace and prosperity. But I deny 
his right or any American of- 





ficial’s right to allow foreign pol- 
iticians to help themselves in the 
United States Government money 
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vaults now or after this war. And 
that is what the Bretton Woods 
fund does, no matter how they 
dress it up. Moreover, I deny the 
right of officials to put our sav- 
ings into a speculative pool to 
create artificial values for for- 
eign currencies. Moreover, the 
Bretton Woods schemes are in ad- 
dition to many others now in op- 
eration, and which are _ scoop- 
shoveling our savings, our goods, 
and our resources into Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America, Aus- 
tralia, and the islands of the 
Seven Seas. 


“Should we approve of more 
schemes of this kind now? Not 
until America has clearly demon- 
strated its ability to make good 
on its promises to the widows and 
orphans of this war; its promises 
to the wounded veterans of this 
conflict; its promises to the mil- 
lions of youngsters who are rely- 
ing on the pledges in the G. I. Bill. 
Against our Government, these 
Americans hold a claim which 
must have priority over global ex- 
periments. Bretton Woods would 
put our own patriots at the end 
of the paycheck line at our 
Treasury. 

“These patriots have the first 
| claim against the Treasury of the 
| United States. Their claim has 
i been written in tears ard blood 
of the fox holes of a hundred 
| battiefielas, and on the shifting 
;currents of the Seven Sec 
(Continued on page 1171) 
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Low Interest Rates 
And ine investor 


(Continued from page 1146) 


creased the supply of money and 
credit and added to bank reserve 
balances and loanable funds. The 
deficit financing program of the 
New Dealers supplemented and 
aided low money rates. 


Total deposits and currency 
outside the banks have shown an 
amazing but understandable 
growth since the beginning of the 
war. The huge unpbalariced bud- 
gets forced the Treasury to bor- 
row in good part from the bank- 
ing system and so resulted in an 
infusion of additional money and 
credit into circulation. 
time of our declaration of war 
deposits and currency amounted 
to approximately $75,000,000,000. 


By August, 1944, the figure had | 


climbed to $139,000,000,000, or al- 
most double. Thecontinued growth 


of this country’s public debt will | 
of | 


add further to our supply 
money and credit. With such 
large liquid resources in its hands, 
industry and trade will be largely 
able to meet its reconversion 
problems on its own. When the 
war ends some of this buying 
power will return to the banking 
system, and by increasing reserve 
balances further ease the money 
markets of the country. 

Our low money rate program 
has been implemented by Treas- 
ury short-term borrowing. Mone- 
tary authorities criticized the gov- 
ernment during the 1930s for this 
practice to no avail. 


fiscal authorities to resist. 
Financial policy during the war 
has not changed. The emphasis 
is still upon short-term securities. 
While at the close of the fiscal 


year 1939 about 47% of our mar-_| 


ketable debt matured or was 
callable within five years, the 
ratio of this debt to our total 
marketable obligations jumped to 
54% by June 30, 1944. The chang- 
ing maturity distribution of this 
debt between 1939 and 1944 is 
indicated in the table below. Debt 


falling due within one year made | 


up over one-third of the outstand- 
ing Federal securities in 1944. 


TABLE |! 





Maturity Distribution of the Public 
Marketable National Debt 

1939 1944 

Percentage Percentage 

of Total of Total 
Within 1 year_._--._. 12.9 36.3 
1 to 5 years int ae Ban 
5 to 10 years__---. 22.9 23.9 
10 to 15 years____-. 14.8 6.9 
15 to 20 years__.... 11.4 7.2 
20 years and over_- 3.9 8.0 

ew ee oe * ° 

SONNE iectcsee pretation 100.0 100.0 


*Less than .05 per cent. 


This table does not take ac- 
count of the non-marketable debt, 
like the Series E, F and G Sav- 
ings Bonds issued since 1935; nor 
of the Tax Anticipation Notes, 
depositary bonds, and the Ad- 
justed Service obligations of 1945. 
The bulk of the Savings Bonds 
mature by 1954, and over the past 
few years the public has taken 
advantage of the redemption priv- 
ileges offered by these securities. 
When the patriotic stimulus of the 
war is no longer present, the 


Treasury can expect a greatly 
increased volume of redemptions. 


About the | 


But its low | 
cost lure was too much for the) 


|The essentially short-term char- 


acter of these bonds as well as 
the imminent maturities of the 
other securities mentioned, and 
the short maturities of the mar- 
ketable public debt outstanding 
will impose a great financial bur- 
den on the government. This debt 
situation is all the more reason 
for keeping the general level of 
interest rates low. 

The cheap money policy was 
successful in reducing the cost of 
money to the government. The 
table below shows the computed 
interest rate on interest-bearing 
debt, direct and guar- 


| national 
anteed. 


TABLE 2 


Computed Interest Rate on Interest- 
Bearing National Debt, Direct 
and Guaranteed 


End of Fiscal Computed 
Year Rate of Interest 
1939 EPTERAS: 2.534 
1940 ee es 2.514 
1941 es 2.438 
1942 pete c 2.260 
1943 1.978 
1944 ° 1.924 


When the war broke out in 
1939, the low money policy of the 
Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve banks had already ham- 
mered down the return to 2.53%. 
At the close of the fiscal year 
| 1944 it amounted to only 1.92%. 
Thus between 1939 and 1944 the 
total decline exceeded one-half 
of one per cent or more than 25% 
of the computed return on the 
Federal interest bearing debt. 

The widespread ownership of 
government debt will force a con- 
tinuance of the Treasury’s low 
money rate policy.’ Otherwise 
how will it be able to preserve 
the value of institutional govern- 
ment bond holdings against a rise 
in interest costs, barring the use 
of extraordinary tactics such as 
the exchange of present Federal 
investments bearing a low rate 
of interest for new issues carry- 
ing current market values. The 
| latest statistics indicate that over 
80% of all national obligations 
are held privately. Commercial 
banks own more than $70,000,000,- 
000, mutual savings banks close 
' to $8,000,000,000, and insurance 
| companies more than $18,000,000- 
/000, while other investors own 
over $30,000,000,000 of marketable 
Federal issues and $46,000,000,000 
| of non-marketable securities. Any 
advance in interest rates will only 
reduce the market value of out- 
| standing governmental issues and 
|/ cause heavy losses to the sellers. 

Therefore the fiscal authorities 
_will strive to keep interest rates 
down. 
We have also posed the question 
|“How will the government meet 
the services charges on the debt 
and perhaps pay off. the princi- 
ple?” The $6,000,000,000 service 
charge need not frighten us if 
we remember our great produc- 
|tive power. Under the proper 
‘conditions this country should 
easily turn out a national income 
capable of carrying such an ap- 
parent gargantuan charge. 

What are these proper condi- 
tions? World-wide trade and most 
certainly domestic prosperity de- 
pend on international peace and 





sound trade relations. While for- 
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eign trade only absorbs normally 
about 10% of our output, it can 
play a great role in our business 
life if the proper conditions are 
created to stimulate it. Several 
nations have already negotiated 
or are about to arrange American 
credits. Holland recently  bor- 
rowed $100,000,000, and a British 
delegation is in the United States 
to secure a loan. Winthrop W. 
Aidrich of the Chase National 
Bank has urged that the Export- 
Import Bank with its invaluable 
experience in foreign credit op- 
erations be used to make foreign 
loans. He has also suggested that 
since England’s difficulties with 
her balance of payments will con- 
tinue until she can reconvert her 
industries and reestablish connec- 
tions with foreign purchasers of 





her products, she be given a 
| grant-in-aid large enough to es- 
| tablish stability between the dol- 
lar and the pound while she im- 
ports food and essential raw ma- 
terials. 

Of course there will be many 
people after the war who will 
think only in terms of domestic 
trade. They will concentrate 
largely on American investments. 
| But they must not forget that the 
|prosperity of many of our indus- 
| tries is dependent upon the flow 
of export trade. Even in 1934 this 
lesson was apparent. Sumner 
Welles then pointed out that the 
cotton grower, half of whose acres 
would lie fallow, the hog raiser, 
tobacco plantationist, oil driller, 
fruit canner, and automobile man-., 
ufacturer would not be able to 
fully utilize their plant unless for- 
eign markets were available. 

Another guarantee of American 
well-being is a free flow of our 
enormous supply of goods and 
services throughout the war 
starved world. Tax reform has 
also come up for much discussion. 
Various plans have been advanced 
to encourage private initiative 
and_ enterprise. Both socially 
minded people as well as hard 
headed business men have pointed 
out that there is a tremendcus 
undeveloped consumer market. 
But it can be developed only if 
our production is priced within 
the buying range of the lower 
middle and poorer income groups. 


If American industry is pros- 
perous, why concern ourselves 
with repayment of the principal? 
Security holders will not be wor- 
ried about their investment so 
long as tax receipts are on the 
rise due to a growing volume of” 
business and therefore insure the 
promised return. Only if the gov- 
ernment debt continues to mount 
after the war due to unsound do- 
mestic and international business 
policies will the government’s 
creditors worry about the value of 
their holdings. The burden of 
poor business, and wide-spread 
unemployment would then force 
another era of deficit financing. 
Taxes would increase, bringing in 











their wake greater threats to free 
private enterprise, and endanger- 
ing debt repayment. The essen- 
tial condition for national solv- 
ency is national prosperity. 

The anticipated debt of $300,- 
000,000,000 or more has aroused 
the fear of national bankruptcy 
in some circles. We heard the 
voices of these Cassandras back 
in the early 1930s when the Fed- 
eral budget was first unbalanced. 
These voices became louder as the 
national debt approached the $50,- 
000,000,000 mark. But strange to 
relate, or perhaps notwithstand- 
ing the mounting burden, the 
Treasury was able to satisfy its 
creditors, pay them their interest, 
and continue to market still addi- 
tional securities. Why? For the 
very good reason that our na- 
tional income and Federal receipts 
derived therefrom advanced as 
the government poured its billions 
into public works. Likewise, 
America’s ability to carry a $300,- 
000,000,000 debt depends upon pri- 
vate industry’s output and em- 
ployment creating purchasing 
power after the war. 

As for ultimate repayment of 
the debt, this cannot be effected 
for several generations, even as- 
suming a high level of industrial 
activity. Furthermore we cannot 
count upon a constantly rising 
level of business. Reasonably we 
must expect fluctuation of pro- 
duction and employment during 
which the national income will 
not permit repayment. While the 
American people fondly hope for 
a continuous prosperity and full 
employment, as yet no plan has 
been advanced offering a feasible 
basis for achieving perpetual 
well-being. 

Another question to be consid- 
ered is the effect of the huge debt 
on the private securities market. 
The low money rate policy, and 
the plentiful supply of funds gen- 
erated by the financial events of 
the last fifteen years will favor- 
ably influence it. This favorable 
influence will be all to the ad- 
vantage of high grade corporate 
issues. They will yield relatively 
little. If we consider corporate 
and municipal bond yields only 
since 1941, we find that they 
dropped even below the _ 1930 
levels. 


TABLE 3 
Bond Yields Per Cent Per Annum 
High Grade Moody’s 
Year-—— Municipals Corporates 
OT SE RE a 2.10 34 
|) Sere’ 2.36 3.34 
I ae 2.06 3.16 
1944 (October)__--_ 1.88 3.03 
High grade municipal bond 


yields dropped from 2.10 in 1941 
to 1.88 during the last quarter of 
1944. Corporate bonds gave a 
return of only 3.03 in 1944 as 
against 3.34 in 1941. 

Finally, how are_ investors, 
whether in government.or cor- 
porate securities going to main- 
tain the buying nower of their in- 
comes in the light of govern- 
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NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is an extra article of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Salute! 


One of our Schenley boys is back 
home. The Gripsholm brought him 
back. He was pilot of a bomber, 
and on his thirty-third mission, his 
ship was crippled over enemy terri- 
tory. His ’chute was crippled too, 
but he landed where the snow was 
eight feet deep and that saved his 
life—that and something else. We'll 
tell you more about that ‘“‘some- 
thing else” later on. 


When this fine lad (just like 
yours and mine) regained conscious- 
ness, he found himself in the hospi- 
tal barracks in a German prison 
camp. For nearly a year he was 
“behind the wire’’; then he was ex- 
changed and is home once more. 
He’s going to be perfectly well 
again—for civil life, and as soon as 
the Army flashes the green light on 
him, he’ be back at Schenley. You 
can wager that he’ll do a better job 
than he ever did before, because 
he’s got something he never had 
before. 


And now, more about that “‘some- 
thing else.’”” We wish you could 
hear this fine lad tell you in person, 
as he told us, what the RED 
CROSS did for him, and thou- 
sands like him, when he landed in 
the snow and while he was a pris- 
oner. We know what would happen 
to you. You’d reach for your check 
book or down in your “‘jeans’”’ and 
the RED CROSS would get a con- 
tribution from you—bigger than 
any you have made before. The 
gratitude of these boys is the big- 
gest “‘dividend’”’ we'll ever receive. 
The money we give, is the soundest 
““investment”’ we have ever made. 


RED CROSS! SALUTE! 


MARK MERIT 
oF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CorRP. 








FREE — Send a postcard or letter to 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., 
ii. 3s: de es psn’ ¢ ou will receive 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. 





mental policy, a _ plethora of 
money in circulation, and a low 
return on their investments? The 
answer to this question does not 
rest with the investor alone. The 
solution depends upon the price 
policies of business, and the costs 
of production it must meet. 
Mass production with its low 
costs, encouraged by a prosperous 
business atmosphere can lift our 
output to unheard of levels with 
resultant low prices—all of which 
will improve the real earning 
power of the investor. 
- EEE —______- 
@ 
Sidney Mohr Resumes 


Investment Business 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Sidney 
J. Mohr, Jr., is engaging in a gen- 
eral investment business from of- 
fices in the First National Bank 
Building under the name of King, 
Mohr & Co. Mr. Mohr has re- 
cently been serving in the armed 
forces. In the past he was a 
principal of King, Mohr & Co. 


Chauncey Waddell Named 


Resistoflex Director 

Chauncey L. Waddell of Her- 
rick, Waddell & Company, 55 
Liberty Street, New York City, 
has been elected a director of 
Resistoflex Corporation, manu- 
facturers of hose and hose as- 
semblies. 
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‘An Historic Decision 
‘Issued By Labor Board 


The National War Labor Board 


on March 7.issued an historic de- 


IC] > rj € > . > IJracc ‘ a 

cision de nying the Cuneo Press, Markets and memoranda on these Connecticut companies 

Inc., Chicago, a _ printing and available on request 

binding firm, and Anderson’s 
i 


| Super Service, Montevideo, Minn.., 
a retail service station, the right 
| to adjust wages downward. This 
| was the first order of its kind. 

The Board, in its decision, which 
| was unanimous, held that the de- 
creases requested by these com- 

















Michigan Brevities 


Chrysler Motor Corp. officials are quite definite in saying that | 
any stock split-up action is unlikely until after the war. 
frankly admitting that such action might be desirable in normal | 


Although | 


panies were not necessary to cor- 
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‘rect gross inquities or to aid in 

ithe effective prosecution of the * a,8 

war Connecticut Brevities 

| The Cuneo Press, Inc., had 

sought permission to reduce the The Billings & Spencer Company showed net income of $106,- 
wage rate range for twenty-four | 438.33 for the year 1944 after a provision of $131,915.21 for deprecia- 
guards from 75 to 90 cents an| tion of plant and equipment and for emergency facilities and after 


times, now that the stock is hovering at $100 or better, and that wider | hour down to 50 to 75 cents an 
distribution might be favorable, they insist that any change would| hour which it had been paying 


be in poor taste at the present time. 
P.@ 


fairly positive that Alfred 





Sloan, Jr., will resign his post as|to $78,410, equal to 39 cents a 


Chairman of General Motors with 
Mr. Sloan, 
it is poimted out, has felt that it 
would be unpatriotic to step down 

Few 
who 


the advent of peace. 


with the country at war. 
are so brash as to predict 
will succeed Mr. Sloan. 


The Industrial National Bank of 


Detroit at a special meeting voted 
to reduce the par value of the 
stock from $20 to $10 a share and 
to increase amount of shares out- 
standing from 50,000 to 100,000. 
Further expansion of its facili- 
ties for the processing of metallic 
powders is being undertaken by 
the McAleer Manufacturing Co. at 
Rochester, Mich., as a result of the 
receipt of additional Navy orders 
for 18,000,000 pounds of atomized 
aluminum to be delivered over 
the next six months. The expan- 
sion program will be financed by 
the Defense Plant Corporation, it 
was stated by Bradley Higbie, 
President of the company, in his 
annual report for 1944. 
Unfilled orders on 





the com- 


pany’s books, Mr. Higbie revealed, | 


now stand at $9,000,000. These 
compare with record 1944 nei 
sales, less credits for materials 


furnished by the Government, of 
$4,721,836, and $2,915,648 in 1943. 

Net income for the latest year, 
after Federal income and excess 
profits taxes of $204,500, amounted 
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| tt 
| Although no public announce- 


share on 200,000 outstanding com- 

| Reon shares. Net income in 1943, 
after $239,500 provision for taxes, 
was equivalent to 78 cents on each 
'of the 100,000 common shares then 
outstanding. 


ment has been made, the National 
Bank of Detroit, largest bank be- 
tween New York and Chicago, 
will enter the small loan or per- 
sonal loan field shortly. Prepara- 
tions are now in progress and the 
service will probably be an- 
nounced in a few weeks. It will 
include FHA improvement loans, 
personal loans, financing of auto- 
mobile purchases and large appli- 
ances after the war, and all simi- 
lar types of credit accommodation, 
according to report. 

The decision to broaden the 
bank’s services was reportedly 
reached after lengthy considera- 
tion and is based on a desire to 
render complete banking service 
to small as well as large 
tomers. 


Harley K. McCabe has been 
named Detroit Branch Manager of 
the Chamberlain Company, ac- 
cording to Vice-President F. W. 
Morse. ... Russell Symes, Vice- 
President of the Detroit Edison 
Co., has been appointed a director. 

. K. J. Mackay, for years with 
the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
was elected Treasurer. .. . Helen 
Ferguson, who started as clerk, 





has been named Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Clayton and Lambert 
Co. ... Guy S. Peppiatt, former 
Controller and Executive Assist- 
ant to the President, has been 
named Executive Vice-President 
of Federal Mogul Corp. 





td 
A capacity crowd turned out to 
hear Patrick B. McGinnis address 











i 
j 
} 
} 


the Bond Club of Detroit on “A 
History and Forecast of Railroad 
Credit.”” Mr. McGinnis is a partner 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Pflugfelder, Bampton & 
Rust, and is also a member of the 
Faculty of the New York Stock 
Exchange Institute. 





Incidentally, motor circles are | 


before it performed an Army ord- 
nance contract. 

The service station had _ re- 
quested a changeover in its wage 
scale for twenty employees in the 
tire recapping department from a 
single weekly basis to an hourly 








Frank Kiernan Dead 

Frank Kiernan, directing head | 
of the New York advertising 
agency bearing his name, died last 
Friday morning in Brooklyn. He} 


'share, $87,894.53 was added to sur- 


| $200,000 


a provision of $595,793.55 for Federal and State taxes and $110,000 
as a reserve for Post War and War Contingencies. 
Earnings per share were 57c compared with $1.22 for 1943. 
After dividend payment of $18,-®%— -- - 
543.80, which represents 10¢ a compared with $2,908,199 or 
$2.53 a share for the previous 
twelve months. 
New Haven Water Company re- 
ported earnings of $3.24 per share 


plus, bringing the total to $197,- 
595.84. This is subject to review 
for possible renegotiation of war 


rate range basis for full-time| contracts, although it is expected on the common stock for 1944 

workers and also had sought to/ that the amount added to Reserves against $3.19 for 1943. Fixed 

convert its wage scale for part-/| for War Contingencies will be am- charges were covered 2.92 and 2.89 

time employees from an hourly} ple to cover renegotiation for times respectively. 

single rate to an hourly rate range | 1944. Stockholders of Gray Manu- 

basis. | During the year, renegotiation facturing Cempany will receive 
-—__- —— | of 1943 business resulted in a on March 31 a dividend of 25¢ 


charge of $175,409.74 against the 
Reserve for War Con- 
tingencies existing as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. 

Bceok value as of the year 
ended December 31, 1944 was 


per share which represents the 
first payment made by the com- 
pany since 1938. 

At the meeting of the directors 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, James Lee 





was 75 years old and the son of | 


$11.06 compared to $10.59 at the 


the late State Senator John J. 
Kiernan of New York and Emily 
Senator Kiernan 


end of the preceding year. 
The 1944 year-end statement of 


Morris Kiernan. i the Silex Company showed net 
founded the Kiernan News Agency profit totalling $273,358 against 
in 1869, which was the first fi- $365,444 in 1943. On a per share 


Loomis, president of the company 
since 1926, was elected Chairman 
of the Board, and Peter M. Fraser, 
Vice-President, was elected Pres- 
ident. 

Gross earnings of Southern New 


nancial news reporting organiza- | 
tion in New York, and the direct 





CuSs- | 


} 








With Trusteed Funds | 
BOSTON, MASS.—Truste ed) 
Funds, Inc., 33 State Street, has | 
added John H. Slade to its staff. 
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just landed. 


forerunner of Frank Kiernan & | 
CA... the present advertising | 
agency. 


Mr. Kiernan joined his father’s 


agency as a youth before the turn | 
of the century and was active | 
until a few months before his 


death, representing a total of more 
than fifty years in the advertising | 
field. He was for many years | 
one of the outstanding figures in| 
financial advertising. | 

Mr. Kiernan was born in Jersey , 
City, N. J. and attended Seton | 
Hall College. He was a member | 
of the Crescent Athletic Club of | 
Brooklyn, Rumson Country Club 
of Rumson, N. J. and a life mem- 
ber of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick and Tammany Hall. 

His wife, Ida Russell died in 
1937. He is survived by a son, J. 
Russell Kiernan, and two sisters, 
Miss Theresa Kiernan and Mrs. 
James A Dunne, and two grand- 
daughters. 


—_ ———— ne 


Business Man's 
Bookshelf | 


Home Ownership, Is It Sound?— | 
John P. Dean—Harper & Brothers, | 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, | 
N. Y.—cloth—$2.50. | 





Let’s Be Practical, an exposition | 
of Socialist fundamentals—John | 
M. Work—Socialist Party, 303) 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.| 
Y.—paper—10¢ (lower prices in | 
quantity). 


Paths Cross on Iwo 


DETROIT, MICH. — News dis- | 
patches from Iwo Jima last week | 
carried the story of a meeting of) 
two sons of Cyrus H. King, resi- | 
dent partner of Merrill Lynch, | 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Captain William King stopped 








a passing Navy officer and said, | 
|““Say fellow, you look like a corps- 


man.” . 
The officer was his brother | 
Ensign George King, who had! 


| basis, results were $1.27 and $1.70 
| respectively, compared with $1.33 


|year ago. 


1943, while fixed charges and pre- | Exchanges 
ferred dividends were covered | Associate Members New York Curb 
|2.36 times against 2.14 times. Exchange 





England Telephone Company for 
the month of January, 1945, were 
$2,644,579 against $2,474,418 for 
the corresponding month a year 
ago, or approximately 30% great- 


in 1942. 
$4,548,722 
$1,104,746. 


Net sales, declining from 
to $3,443,976, were off 
Althougn sales of reg- 


fular Silex models increased about er. On a per share basis, the re- 
16% during the year, the per-| sults were 54¢ and 41¢ respec- 
centage was not sufficient to off- | tively. 

set the reduction due to lack of For the year ended December 
| materials and the temporary sus- 31, 1944, the New Haven Clock 
pension in manufacture of special- Company reported earnings of 


ty models. $40.90 per share on its 4,715 shares 
$167,622 was added to earned Of 6'2% preferred stock against 
surplus during 1944, bringing $21.37 in 1943 on 6,079 shares. 


| Earnings on 71,960 shares of com- 
mon were $2.25 and $1.26 respec- 
tively. The 1944 income account 
is subject to renegotiation. 

Net earnings of Veeder-Root, 
Inc., after all charges and pro- 
vision for Federal taxes, were 
$682,961 or $3.41 a share for 
1944 against corresponding fig- 
ures of $815,990 and $4.08 in 
1943. Figures for both years are 
before renegCtiation. 


the total to $1,018,400. 

The Bullard Co. showed a net 
profit for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1944 totalling $566,585 
(after all charges including Fed- 
eral tax of $1,185,500) or $2.05 per | 
share. This compares with $1,257,- 
280 (after Federal taxes of $3,470,- 
700) or $4.55 a share in 1943. 

Net sales of $27,479,042 showed 
a decline of $11,468,798.  Inas- 
much as the company believes no | 
excess profits were realized in 
either 1943 or 1944, no provision 
has been made for renegotiation. | 

The combined net income of | 
Niles-Bement-Pend and its sub- | 
| 


R. J. Foster With 
Henry C. Robinson 


(Special to THe FmInancraL CHRONICLE) 


HARTFORD, CONN.—R. James 
| Foster has become associated with 
'Henry C. Robinson & Company, 
inc., 50 Lewis Street. Mr. Foster 
was formerly with Charles W. 
'Scranton & Co. of New Haven. 
|Prior thereto he was with Dick & 
| Merle-Smith and was manager of 
|the municipal department for 
| Shields & Company and Foster & 
| Co., Inc. 


sidiary the Chandler-Evans Cor- 
poration for the year 1944 to- 
talled $2,114,188 after all taxes 
and provision fer readjustments 
to postwar conditions, but be- 
fore renegotiation. This 
amounted to $2.68 a share, 

which compares with $2.52 a 
share for 1943 after final re- 
negotiation. 

Connecticut Light & Power 
Company showed operating reve- 
nues totalling $28.995,.487 for 1944 
as compared with $27,370,502 a 
Fixed charges were | 
covered 3.55 times against 3.05 in | 





Tirtt BROTHERS 


Members New York and Boston Stock 


Earnings per share on the pre- 
ferred stock were $11.47 against 
$11.01 and earnings on the com- 
mon were $2.69 against $2.56. 
Total operating revenues for the | 
twelve months ended January 31 
were $29,067,838 compared with | 
$27,601,439 the preceding twelve | 
months. 
Net available for common 
dividends for the same period 
was $3,096,170 or $2.70 a share 


Primary Markets in 
Hartford and 
Connecticut Securities 


Hartford 7-3191 


New York: 
BOwling Green 9-2211 


Bell System Teletype: HF 365 
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Dean Acheson Says Bretton Woods 
Is Dumbarton Oaks Complement 


(Continued from first page) 
the United Nations will be faced| The Bretton Woods proposals 
at San Francisco. Shall we and| present us with a chance to avoid 
the other nations go forward to| this disaster by acting in common 
with the other nations of 


the | 


construct a system of collective | 
security in a world organized ior | world to put aside the implements | 
peace, or shall each nation use its! of economic warfare and make 


powers and resources at the ex- 


pense of other nations in a strug-| tion and consumption and trade. 


gle for survival? The response! The proposals include plans for 
of all sections and groups in the;an International Monetary Fund 
country to the Dumbarton Oaks/|and an International Bank for 


Reconstruction and Development. 

The Fund is designed to create 
order in foreign exchange trans- 
actions, without which expanding 
trade and investment would. be 
impossible. The Fund is a sub- 
stitute for international monetary 
warfare. Any member who agrees 
to become a member of the Fund 
agrees upon four principles: First, 
to define its money in terms ot 
gold; second, to keep its money 
within 1% of its defined value: 
third, not to restrict current trans- 
actions in its currency: and fourth, 
to consult with the Fuhd when- 
ever a problem comes up which 
it feels makes a change in the 
value of its currency necessary. 
These four principles are the basic 
elements of stability. They pro- 
vide the rules of the game. Coun- 
tries which join the Fund agree 
that they will abide by the rules 
and will act together for the com- 
mon good. 

In order to enable the member 
countries to abide by the rules. 
the Fund provides a method by 
which members obtain foreign 
currencies during periods of tem- 
porary difficulty without resort- 
ing to restrictive methods which 
injure other nations. For this 
purpose each member pays into 


Proposals make it clear that they 
are determined to meet resolutely 
the tasks and responsibilities of 
international collaboration. 

But we cannot achieve collec- 
tive security in the political and 
military fields alone. Collective 
security is not divisible. Without 
international collaboration in the 
economic and financial fields, or- 
ganization for security in other 
fields will not assure us a lasting 
peace. That is why the Bretton 
Woods proposals are of such ma- 
jor significance. They are an at- 
tempt at international organiza- 
tion in the field of money and 
finance as a part of a whole. If 
we permit this fact to be obscured 
by disagreement over details, we 
will have failed to meet the re- 
sponsibilities of the issue before 
us. 

Three years were spent in 
preparation and discussion with 
the United and Associated Nations 
before the monetary conference 
was held at Bretton Woods last 
summer. The field discussed was 
complicated and had long been 
the subject of debate among tech- 
nical experts. But not onty did 
the representatives of 44 nations 
discuss these problems in a spirit 
of. cooperation and mutual under- 


standing, but they succeeded in|a common fund its own currency 
agreeing to .recommend to their|and a smaller amount of gold. A 
governments a particular set of }member in temporary difficulty 


is enabled to purchase from this 
fund with its own currency, the 
currency of another member 


The importance of this 
completely over- 
matter of detail. 


proposals. 
achievement 
shadows any 


Many of the details might have| permits normal business to con- 
been written some other way, but] tinue. 
if the fundamentals of the propo- The technical operation of the 
sals provide a sound approach to|Fund and the many safeguards 
economic peace and cooperation] which are provided to prevent 
instead of to economic warfare,| misuse of its resources and to/| 
they will merit your acceptance.| keep it in sound condition will 
Of course, you do not want to| be described to you by othcr wit- 
take anybody else’s word for the} nesses. What I wish to stress is 


that in essence the Fund is 
mon etfort bv the 
subscribe to it to put aside prac- 
tices which are destructive of | 
others and of the common good | 
of all, and to provide the means | 


wisdom and efficacy of the plan 
agreed upon. You want to decide 
for yourselves whether you think 
it holds within it the seeds of suc- 
cess, and I would like to try to 
tell you about the proposals and 


a com- 


explain why I think they will] which make that possible. No na- 
work. tion has more to gain from such 
It is useless to talk about the a result than ovr own: 


International Bank and Fund out 
of the context of the conditions 
with which they will have to deal 
and the defects which they seek 
to correct. 

Perhaps the first fact to bear in 
mind is that great areas of the 
world have been devastated by 
the war. Military action between 
contending armies or by aircraft 
has left a wake of unexampled 
destruction in many countries. 
Many countries will have their 
economies and monetary systems 
so weakened or disrupted that in 
the absence of mutual help they 
must fight for survival with all 
the economic weapons the use of 
which they have so well learned 
during the war and the years 
preceding it. 

Import quotas, 


The International Monetary | 
Fund provides collective security, | 
in the financial and economic | 
fields, and order in those fields 
cannot be divorced from order 
elsewhere. The Fund 
country the strength of all by 
permitting each to use the com- 
mon reservoir. 


at Bretton Woods was the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 


needed. This does not mean that 
the Bank will supersede private 
lending. In the normal case, a 
country will borrow from private 
bankers, but where private banks, 


restrictions on| because of the risk. cannot make 


current transactions involving for-|the loan upon terms which are 
eign exchange, multiple curren-| possible for the borrower, both 
cies in a single country, each of| borrower and lender may need 
which had its own value and | the assistance of the International 
could be used only for certain} Bank. The Bank’s function w*] 
purposes, are the obvious weap-| be to investigate the soundness of 


which capital is 
desired and, if it agrees they are 
sound, it will guarantee the loans 
made by private banks. It will 


ons. They work only until other|the projects for 
governments begin to utilize them. 
Then they become economic war- 
fare. The net result is a shrink- 
ing international trade, lower|also require the government of 
levels of living and hostility be-| the country in which the money 


tween nations. lis to 





possible an expansion of produc- | 


| eral months, a small “flood” 





. This | 
ito the company of $1,300,000, the | 
| Missouri Public Service Commis- 


|ing purposes, 


| 


nations which | 


'Commission’s staff 


| 


because it seeks to establish order | 


| 


| 
} 


gives one | 
|Bank’s guarantee. 


The second institution proposed | 


The Bank will | 
facilitate investments and produc- | 
tive enterprises where they are | 
| of an expanding economy and col- 
'leetive security through common 


| The 


| with the trend of earnings con- 
| sistently downward since then, the | 
| Commission 


be used to guarantee the peace. 





POSITION MARKETS IN 


Baltimore Transit Co. Pfd. & Inc. 4/75 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Assoc. Com. & Pfd. 
Chicago & Southern. Air Lines Com. & VTC 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 

Hearst Consolidated Publications “A” 

Kansas City Public Service Com. & Pfd. 

Old Ben Coal Corp. Com., 6s & 742s 
Portland Electric Power 6s/1950 

St. Louis Public Service “A” & Inc. 
Southwest Natural Gas Com. 


Collins Radio National Oats 
Marathon Corp. Steel Products Eng. 
Mokan “A” Universal Match 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Landreth Building 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


4/64 
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GARFIELD 0225 
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Missouri Brevities 


School Bond Sales in St. Louis County 


After a “drought” of public sales extending over a period of sev- 
(around $4,000,000 total) of offerings 
is reaching the market here during March. Sales of school district 
bonds by Brentwood, Kirkwood, Maplewood, Normandy and Webster 
Groves, all in St. Louis County, have already been effected and issues 
by Clayton and University City are expected shortly. Present activ- 
ity can be traced to the adoptions 

on Feb. 27, 1945, of a new Con- | Missouri Commission normally al- 
stitution by the State of Missouri. lows a 642% return. 

All sales made prior to April 1, National Candy Earnings 
the effective date of the new law, Consolidated net income of Na- 


paths of tees tes governed by the tional Candy for 1944 amounted to 
present statutes, whereas, sales $1.154.534 al to $5.28 h 
after that date might be delayed pots are ee sot ee Se 
Presa Rages gai, Of common compared with $1,332,- 
pending clarification of certain 500 and $6.20 in in 1943 
legal points. : anc $6. per share in : 
4 ’ ; n addition to the 3-for-1 stock 
Prices being received for 1% | split proposed several weeks ago, 
coupons and the comparatively — stockholders will also vote at the 
long maturity represent new all = April 16 annual meeting on the 
time highs and give further ev~- ratification of the Board’s recent 
idence of the excellent credit | actions approving pensions for 
enjoyed by St. Louis and sur- vincent L. Price, former Presi- 
rounding area. dent, and Ronald M. Bates, former 
Southwestern Bell Rate Revision Vice - President, Secretary and 
Unnecessary | Treasurer; also the granting of 
In a valuation study extending | 9Ptions to the new President, Ray 
over a period of more than eight|#. Clizbe, to purchase 10,000 
years and with an estimated cost Shares of common and other key 
executives an aggregate of 10,000 
|shares additional, all at $50 per 
sion has found that for rate-mak- 
Southwestern Bell 
Telephone’s property in Missouri | 


capitalization. 
Stock continues to feature 


had a cost of reproduction of, trading activity on the St. Louis 
$115,126,629 as of Dec. 31, 1941.| Stock Exchange reaching a re- 
| Original cost was found to be, cent new high of 57. 


$115,059,260, only $67,369 less than | 
| the. cost of reproduction. These 
figures exclude property used ex- | 


|clusively for interstate calls. The| According to a _ recent an- 
reported that | nouncement, a special meeting of 


the company had earned an indi- | Mercantile - Commerce Bank and 
cated return of 5.73% for 1941 and | Trust Company stockholders will 
be called shortly for the purpose 
'of increasing the capital stock 
from $10,000,000 to $12,500,000. 
When approved, a 25% stock div- 
idend will be distributed. Re- 
cently increased dividend of $7 


Mercantile-Commerce Stock 
Dividend 


stated there are no} 
reasonable grounds for believing | 
that a further investigation would | 
result ina reduction in rates. The | 





loan. In case of a default which | 
results in the necessity of payment | 
by the International Bank, the | 
loss would be spread over the} 
whole world by virtue of the| 
In addition to 


stock. 
Anheuser-Busch Report 


The annual report of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1944, shows net profit of 
its guarantee of private loans, the | $5,639,253, or $6.27 per share of 
International Bank proposed may | capital stock, compared with $6,- 
make direct loans within certain | 081,789, or $6.76 per share in 1943. 
limits, when private capital is not | Reduction in profit resulted from 
availabie. higher costs of raw materials and 

The whole basis of the Bretton | other uncontrollable cost in- 
Woods proposals is the conception | creases incident to operations un- 
der wartime restrictions. Balance 
sheet continued to reflect com- 
pany’s’. characteristically strong 
working capital position. 

Local Secondaries 


During the past few weeks, St. 
Louis dealers have participated in 
_several local secondary offerings. 
|On Feb. 26, Newhard, Cook & Co. 
‘sold 5,000 shares of Consolidated | 
'Retail Stores common at 94%. On| 
the same day, Stifel, Nicolaus &| 
Co., Inc., distributed 1,800 shares 
‘of Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle | 
Shoe Co. at 14%. 
Gardiner, and Stifel, Nicolaus & | 

Co., Inc., offered 5,000 shares of 
Huttig Sash & Door common at} 
20 on March 5. 


action. Unless we achieve a great | 
expansion in production and an 
increase in the standards of living 
of all people through orderly ar- 
rangements, the solution of the ' 
vast problems before all the na- 
tions may well be rendered im- 
possible. 

Bretton Woods is the comple- 
ment of Dumbarton Oaks. To con- 
struct a peace, there must be one 
peace—an economic peace as well 
as a political and military peace. 
Bretton Woods proposals 
should be judged in their place 
in the structure of an enduring 








share on the basis of the present | 


|per share probably will be con- | 
'tinued on we larger amount of 


Reinholdt & | 





||, ASSOCIATED ELECTRIC 


5’s—1961 
LEA FABRICS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 


803 Landreth Bidg. 


| ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
Teletype—SL 486 ; L. D. 240 | 











SINCE 1900 


ST. LOUIS 
SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wire to 
New York and Providence Offices 


G. H. Walker & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange and 
Other Principal Exchanges 


Broadway & Locust, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Teletype SL 84 Tel. Central 0838 














Pickering Lumber 
Corporation 


Common 


Circular on request 


WHITE & COMPANY 


Members St. Louis Stock Erchange 





Mississippi Valley Trust Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 




















Stix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S09 OLIVE STREET 


St.Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 























National Candy 
Company 


Common Stock 





Listed on 
St. Louis Stock Exchange 


0. H. WIBBING & CO. 


Members 
St. Louis Stock Exchange 


319 North Fourth Street 
Saint Louis 2 
| Teletype SL 158 








L.D. 71 


Smith Moore Admits 
Canavan and Crago 


| ST. LOUIS, MO.—Smith, Moore 
& Co., 409 Olive Street, members 
of the St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
are admitting James M. ‘Canavan 
and John H. Crago to partnership 
in the firm as of today. Boil 
were formerly partners in Gatch 
|& Co. and Crago, Smith & Cana- 
'van. In the past they were with 
Smith, Moore & Co. 


Kauffmann Adds Duester 
(Special to THe FrNaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Anthdny Due- 
ster has joined the staff of John 
R.° Kauffmann Compahy, 506 
‘Olive Street. ill atid 
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Robert Gair 
Co. Ine. 
Income 6% Notes, 1972 


L. C. Smith 
& Corona 
Typewriters, Inc. 


6% Cum. Conv. Pfd. 


Ernst& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 








Keep the RED CROSS at his side! 


on 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway New York 6 








Seaboard Railway Company 


(when issued) 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R.R. 


(when issued) 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 
Complete arbitrage proposition on request 
When issued profits discounted 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. | 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Railroad Securities 


Alleghany Corporation preferred has reacted fairly substan- 
tially from the year’s high during the past week or so. Specula- 
| tive enthusiasm was apparently dampened by the loss of a substan- 
| tial block of the Chesapeake & Ohio common due to conversion of 
| the Alleghany Corporation bonds which had been called for redemp- 
| tion early this month, and by the report of an Interstate Commerce 


|Commission Examiner on 
| question of control of Chesapeake 
|& Ohio. The Examiner suggested 
'that Alleghany Corporation, and 
| Messrs. Young and Kirby, be re- 
| quired to divest themselves of 
' control of Chesapeake & Ohio and 











Seaboard Railway 
Company 
Income Mtg. 70 yr. 412s 


(when issued) 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


Common Stock 
(when issued) 


Bought—Sold— Quoted 


New York Stock Exchange Stock 
Clearing Contracts Only 


CoweN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
54 Pine St., New York 5 
Telephone Whitehall 3-9151 
Teletype NY 1-2863 





its controlled railroads. 


It is believed in most quarters 
familiar with the situation that 
the Examiner’s “suggestion” with 
respect to the control of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio will not have any 
adverse effect on the Alleghany 
securities. Even if the “sugges- 
tion” brings forth an order from 
the Commission for divestment of 
control it is expected that the 
matter will be taken right through 
to the highest courts. Thus, it 
would be a long time before any 
definite action could be expected. 
Even if Alleghany is eventually 
forced to divest itself of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio stock it is 
hardly likely that this disposition 
would be ordered in a manner to 
work hardships on Alleghany se- 
curity holders. Rather, it is likely 
that the stock could be trusteed 
until such time as there was an 











Hill, Thompson Purchases 


Control of Tungsten Alloy 


Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., 120 
Broadway, New York City, invest- 
ment bankers of New York, have 
purchased control of the Tungsten 
Alloy Manufacturing Co., Inc. of 
Newark, N. J. Officers for the 
company will include Ross W. 
Parker, President; Samuel E. 
Magid, Director, Vicé Président 
and Treasurer; and Clermont 
Cartwright, Director and Vice 
President. 





Vicksburg, 
Shreveport 
& Pac. Ry. 


| Common Stock 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 





advantageous opportunity to dis- 
pose of it. 

The other development, loss of 
Chesapeake & Ohio stock through 
bond conversions, does affect the 
stock to some degree. In the first 
place it reduces the leverage fac- 
tor which would have worked in 
favor of Alleghany preferred as 
Chesapeake & Ohio common 
worked above $50 a share. It also 
reduces the leverage which would 
work against Alleghany preferred 
as, and if, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
stock declined below $50 a share. 
Conversion of the bonds also 
brings a net reduction in the 
earning power of Alleghany. The 
interest rate on the bonds was 
only 3%% and each bond was 
convertible into 20 shares of 
Chesapeake & Ohio stock on 
which dividends of $3.50 a share 
have been paid in recent years. 
Each $1,000 bond converted, then, 
means a net reduction of $37.50 
in Alleghany’s annual earnings, 
before any adjustment for Federal 
income taxes. There were 26,698 
of the bonds ($26,698,000 face 
value) converted, for a loss of 
slightly more than $1,000,000 in 
annual ineome. 


As against the factors of reduc- 
tion in leverage and loss of in- 
come, there is the favorable fac- 
tor of further reduction and sim- 


the¢— 


|plification of the debt structure. 
As of the beginning of 1945 the 
company had an aggregate debt 
of $39,000,000 of which $30,000,000 
was represented by the Convert- 
ible 3%s and the balance by a low 
interest cost bank loan. Now the 
debt has been reduced to an in- 
dicated level of $10,700,000 all 
represented by low cost bank ac- 
commodations. Reduction and 
simplification of the debt struc- 
ture naturally brings closer the 
possible resumption of dividends 
on the prior preferred stock and 
eventually the 542% regular pre- 
ferred. 

Balancing the recent develop- 
ments, most analyists fail to find 
any reason for the decline in 
prices for the Alleghany pre- 
ferred. On a liquidating basis it 
is still selling at a substantial dis- 
count. Marketable securities still 
held by Alleghany have a market 
value of around $49,000,000. The 
largest item is the remaining 606,- 
614 shares of Chesapeake & Ohio 
common which makes up about 
70% of the total. There are also 
reorganization securities with a 
recent market value of $14,000,000 
of which close to half is repre- 
sented by the Missouri Pacific 
System. Frisco and St. Paul also 
account for more than $2,000,000 
each. As against these market- 
able securities there is the debt 
of. $10,700,000 and $8,495,012. of 
prior preferred, taken at liquidat- 
ing price of 50 plus accrued divi- 
dends through the first half of 
1945. 


Just on the basis of the market- 
able securities, the Alleghany pre- 
ferred has a liquidating value, 
after debt and the prior preferred, 
of around 55. If the North Kan- 
sas City properties are included 
at their written down value, and 
estimated cash is included, this 
liquidating value would be in- 
creased to around 64 or nearly 
50% above the recent market. 

UUW __—_— 


Moore, Leonard Lynch 


Admit to Partnership 


PITTSBURGH, PA. — Moore, 
Leonard & Lynch, Union Trust 
Building, members of the New 
York and Pittsburgh Stock Ex- 
changes and other exchanges, will 
admit Thomas Lynch, III to part- 


nership in the firm as of March 





22nd. 





“Our Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


Based on the information made available on the securities to be 
offered in the Seventh War Loan, together with the restrietions as 
to the purchasers of the forthcoming issues, the Government bond 
market was subjected to wide price movements last week, as the 
financial institutions started to adjust their positions to the new 
conditions. . . . The whole list was strong on Monday with gains 
of as much as a quarter of a point being registered in the longer- 
term taxables and the partially exempi obligations. . . . On Tuesday 
the taxable 2% group and the restricted issues, with the exception 
of the 244% due 1956/59, were under pressure, although the long- 
term 242s due 1967/72 advanced, as did the partially tax-exempt 
bonds. ... The long-term taxable issues on Wednesday gave up 
almost a quarter of a point, while the long partially exempts went 
into new all-time high ground. . . . The entire market was off on 
Thursday with the largest recession taking place in the longer-term 
taxables and the restricted issues. ... The partially exempts also 
gave up some of their gains....On Friday and Saturday some 
improvement was noted in the entire list... . 


PARTIAL-EXEMPTS FAVORED 


The partially exempt issues were in demand last week with the 
234% due 1960/65 again showing the way, with a gain of about a 
quarter of a point. ... It was pointed out in certain quarters that 
in light of the sharp advance that has taken place in the taxable 
issues, the yield curve of the partially exempt must be adjusted to 
meet these changed conditions. .. . 


Accordingly it is indicated by this group that the attractive- 
ness of the partially exempts, particularly the longer maturities, 
has been considerably enhanced by this development. ... On 
the other hand, it is contended that the partially exempts have 
advanced to such high levels, with favorable developments, that 
with a change in the war situation they may be very vulnerable 
to a substantial setback from present high prices. .. . 


MARKET ACTION 


The restricted issues lost substantial ground last week, following 
the announcement by the Treasury that 244% and 24% bonds would 
again be available for purchase by the insurance companies and the 
savings banks. ... The intermediate term 2s were under some 
pressure during the early part of the week, but commercial bank 
buying near the end of the week rcsulted in these obligations closing 
the period off only slightly. . . . The 134% due 1948 and the shorter- 
term 2s were sold with the proceeds, it was reported, going into 
the intermediate term 2s, particularly the 2s due 1952/54. ... The 
2% due 12/15/52/54 have been somewhat more stable than the 2% 
due 6/15/52/54, and are selling at about the same price as the shorter 
issue. . . . Ordinarily a difference of six months in maturity would 
mean a differential of between 6/32 and 7/32 in price in favor of 
the shorter obligation. . . . However, in this instance, it was pointed 
out, that one of the reasons for the December and June 2s selling at 
the same price is probably the tax factor. . . . The December issue 
of the 2% due 1952/54 have not been outstanding long enough to 
allow some of the holders to take long-term profits, and this has 
had the effect of taking some of the selling pressure off this obli- 
eetion, . . % 

(Continued on page 1176) 
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International Cotton Group | Member countries which are 


, > expected to send delegates are 
To Meet in Washington Brazil, Egypt, India, Peru, Mex- 
The State Department an- 


nounced on Feb. 22 that the in- ico, Tyrkey, Anglo-Egyptian 


ternational] Cotton Advisory Com- | Sudan, Russia and the ; British 
mittee will meet in Washington, | 2nd French cotton exporting col- 


beginning March 26. The Asso- 
ciated Press reporting this said: 

The committee, established in 
September, 1939, is charged with 
studying and reporting on prob- 
lems in the world’s cotton in- 
dustry. 


onies and.the United States. 

Leslie A. Wheeler, director of 
'the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is Chairman 
of the committee. 
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MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAILROAD CO. 


ANNUAL REPORT ¢ 1944 


To the Public: 


The entire physical property of the M-K-T R. R. has. been 
greatly improved under a comprehensive program of rehabili- 
tation. This policy was absolutely necessary to properly maintain 
road and equipment to handle the tremendous increase in traffic. 


The gross revenues and the freight and passenger train traffic 
reached new all-time highs. Because of our good earnings and 
a strong cash position throughout the year we 
have purchased and canceled a large amount of 
mortgage bonds. A reduction of mortgage debt 
and fixed charges was vitally necessary to insure 
solvency of the Company in the postwar period 
when, we feel, earnings will be substantially less 
than they have been during the war emergency. 











ALL of the rehabilitation expenses and the cash to pur- 
chase and retire mortgage bonds came from current earnings. 
To accomplish this it was not necessary to borrow funds and 
no additions were made to long term debt. 
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PRIOR LIEN MORTGAGE 
4”: 


tlie 
.  — 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
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PRIOR LIEN MORTGAGE 


TOTAL MORTGAGE 
s”: GOnDS 


PRIOR LIEN MORTELSE 
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Tn management expresses its thanks to the public for the confidence imposed in us. Z 


KATY 


Conscious of the future we have made studies with a view of 
acquiring such modern passenger car equipment as may be 
necessary to render high-class satisfactory service to the traveling 
public and to meet competitive conditions after the war. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD AND PRESIDENT 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week — Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


In a recent issue of Best’s Bulletin Service, the statement is 


that enough reports have been received from stock fire-marine com- 


panies to make the general observation that their underwriting busi- | 
mess about broke even in 1944. This follows eleven successive 


years 


made | 


Foreign Exchange Insufficiency 


And Exchange Instability 


(Continued from first page) 
operation of the National Foreign , 


Trade Council in 1944 involving 
850 American creditors with ac- 
counts totalling $812 millions, as 
well as other outside accounts 
bringing the total to over $10 mil- 
lions. These situations were all 
cleared by the process 
plated by the three banking or- 
ganizations in thelr 
entitled ‘Practical 

Financial Organization 

| Amendments to Bretton 
Proposals.” 
fect that the Internationa! 


} 


contem- |; 


joint study | 
International | 
Through | 
Woods | 
They proposed in ef- | 
Bank | 


for Reconstruction and Develop- | 
ment be set up, that it be author- | 


ized to negotiate’ stabilization 
agreements, collect information 
with respect to monetary and eco- 


| 


under proper safeguards for sta- 


of profitable operation during which underwriting profits fluctuated | bilization purposes. 
between nearly 12% in 1935 and less than 2% in 1942. 


With regard to stock casualty ® 


companies, figures reported thus 
far point to a prosperous year, 
about on a par with 1943, which 
was one of the best in casualty 

insurance history. 
In the two tables presented be- 
14 FIRE-MARINE 


low operating results for 
compared with 
for a list of representative fire- 
marine companies and casualty- 


surety companies. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Net Earnings per Share 


- ~ 1943 1944 | 

Net NetInyv. Fed. Total Net Net Net Iny Fed. Total Net | 

Und. Inc. Tax Operating Und Inc. Tax Operating | 
Aetna Insurance $1.08 $1.75 $0.24 $2.59 $0.18 $2.14 $1.96 
Agricultural 3.50 4.13 2.34 5.29 0.71 4.55 0.24 5.02 
American Alliance 0.03 1.38 0.43 1.27 0.06 1.41 0.05 1.42 
Bankers & Shippers 1.12 4.73 0.53 5.32 3.50 5.20 0.03 1.67 
Camden 0.24 1.28 0.21 1.31 0.09 1.27 (Cr 0.05) 1.21 
Continental 1.84 2.33 0.91 3.26 0.84 2.42 0.44 2.82 
Pidelity-Phenix 2.18 2.63 1.04 3.77 0.77 2.70 0.35 3.12 
Fire Association 0.15 3.95 0.24 3.86 0.65 3.93 0.02 3.26 
Great American 0.55 1.25 0.23 1.57 0.16 1.30 0.08 1.38 
ins. Co. of N. A. 3.49 4.00 1.30 6.19 2.06 4.32 1.00 5.38 
Wational Union 5.27 10.99 (Cr 0.34) 16.60 6.79 10.56 2.18 15.17 
Wew Hampshire 0.06 2.26 0.30 2.002 —0.43 2.22 (Cr 0.07) 1.86 
Phoenix 1.04 3.43 0.50 3.97 0.30 3.35 0.11 3.54 
Gpringfield F. & M. 0.95 5.57 0.10 4.52 1.35 5.72 0.01 4.36 

SEVEN CASUALTY-SURETY COMPANIES 
Net Earnings per Share 

—-— 1943-—-_—_—- + - - 1944 —_——— 

Net Net Inv. Fed. Total Net Net Net Inv. Fed. Total Net 
} Und. Ine. Tax Operating Und Ine. Tax Operating 
Aetna C. & S. $16.21 $7.39 $12.72 $10.88 $17.59 $7.66 $6.30 $18.95 
American Casualty 0.66 0.68 0.34 1.00 1:22 0.96 0.19 1.99 
American Surety 3.99 3.25 2.20 5.04 7.07 3.66 5.40 5.33 
Continental Casualty 4.19 1.98 2.50 3.67 5.10 2.41 2.87 4.64 
Fidelity & Deposit 22.65 5.30 12.38 15.57 25.33 5.68 10.72 20.29 
Wew Amsterdam Cas. 4.83 1.81 2.15 4.49 3.40 1.81 2.50 2.71 
Gtandard Accident... 8.25 2.67 6.68 4.24 9.56 2.90 4.60 7.86 


In both tables figures are for 
parent companies only and do not 
include operations of partially or 
wholly-owned subsidiaries. Net 
underwriting profits have been 
adjusted to represent the change 
of stockholders’ equity in the un- 
earned premium reserves. 

In the fire-marine group, one 
company only, viz., American Al- 
liance, shows better net operating 
earnings in 1944 than in 1943. The 
main factor in the decline in earn- 
ings was a sharp drop in under- 
writing, profits, which. were af- 
fected by the marked increase in 
fire losses last year compared 
with 1943. Most of the companies 
show satisfactory improvement in 
net investment income, a result 
mainly attributable to total in- 
vested assets being some 8% 
higher than a year ago. Federal 
‘income taxes, being chiefly levied 
against. statutory underwriting 
profits, were generally lower: In- 
|\vestment income is _ relatively, 
though not entirely, free from the 
iFederal income tax; bond interest 
‘is taxed, but 85% of the income 


derived from equity securities is 
exempt. It will be observed that 
the Federal tax in 1943 was con- 
siderably higher than in 1944. 

With regard to the casualty- 
surety companies listed, their 1944 
operating results were substan- 
tially better than in 1943. The 
only exception is New Amsterdam 
Casualty. Federal taxes in the 
case of this group were higher 
in 1944 than in 1943, the reverse 
of the situation with the fire com- 
panies. 


The tax impact on earnings dur- 
ing the war has become relatively 
severe, although it is not nearly 
as burdensume as in the case of 
other types of business and in- 
dustry. In 1943, the Federal taxes 
on the fire-marine companies un- 
der review, produced an average 
ratio to total net operating profits 
before taxes of 16.5%. Agricul- 
tural had the highest percentage 
with 30.7%, as compared with 
only 5.4% and 3.3% in 1939 and 
1940, respectively. 


In the case of the casualty- 
surety companies the impact is 
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~ | situation 
1944 | unfreezing arrangements. Studies 
1943 are shown| by the proposed bank, had it then 


| 


Take for example the Brazilian 
leading up to the two 


| been constituted, would have 
i shown that while in 1929 Brazil’s 
| exports of coffee, some 14 million 
bags. were valued at £67 millions, 
by 1934, though her exports con- 
| tinued on the 14 million bag level, 
| their value had dropped to £21 
millions. The price of her other 
| principal exports, cotton 





! . . 
| world depression, also fell to un- 


| precedentedly low prices. From 
|1929 to 1934 Brazil’s exports 
shrunk 36%, while her imports 





fell 50%. However, a study of the 
situation such as the bankers re- 
port proposes, would have indi- 
| cated that while this move was in 


ithe right direction, it was obvi- 
ously insufficient to continue the | 


debt service exceeding £20 mil- 
lions on Brazil’s external 
Such a bank would undoubtedly 
have sponsored negotiations such 


various arrangements by the 
Banco do Brazil for the conver- 
sion of blocked milreis balances 
deposited as security for imported 
merchandise. 
Import Bank took exactly the ac- 


poses as a function of an Interna- 
tional Bank, by agreeing to buy 
from United States holders, obli- 
gations of the Brazil Government 
bearing the endorsement of the 
Baneo do Brazil to liquidate the 
additional blocked funds which 
had accumulated since 1933. 


This, it seems to me, is the sort 
of practical aid that an Interna- 


of currency. On the other hand. 
I find myself unable to discover 
any practical relationship between 
the business of our foreign trad- 
ers and a proposed monetary fund. 
To show you what I mean, let 
me over-simplify the operation of 
the proposed fund by describing 
it in terms of a supply of water 
rather than of currency. Let us 
assume that 44 settlers have 
appreciably higher, due to the fact 
that a smaller proportion of their 
total earnings is 
| investments. 
| ratio to total net operating profits 
of the seven companies shown was 
| 34.5%. An interesting example is 
Fidelity & Deposit, where the tax 
| of $10.72 in 1944 represents 34.6% 
of total net operating profits. This 
compares with a 15% ratio in 
1939. 
The probable lowering of the 





bullish factor in 
| outlook for fire and casualty in- 
surance stocks. 


debt. | 


nomic matters and to make loans, 


and | 
| cocoa, similarly influenced by the | 


as those that were undertaken in | 
| 1933 resulting in scaling down the 
service on the foreign debt and | 


taken up an area of land for de- 
velopment. Some sections are nat- 
urally fertile; others are eroded, 
requiring hard work to extract a 
tolerable living; still others are 
arid, affording at best a precari- 
ous existence. 


The deveiopment | 


proceeds as one might expect. The | 


rich grow richer, and. the 
grow poorer. The rich find them- 
selves involved in the poverty of 
thelr neighbors, because poor 
neighbors are peor payers, and 
politically unstable. Which leads 
naturally to the question—Would 
it not be in every settler’s 


which nature and industry have 
produced for some, available to 
all? 


This is the essence of the Bret- |! 


ton Woods proposals: 

The proposals are two-fold—an 
International Bank, and an Inter- 
nationa! Monetary Fund. The 
Bank is based upon established 
banking and investment principles 
with the expressed stipulation that 
loans must be investigated in ad- 
vance by a competent committee 
and must give adequate promise 
of repayment. It gives promise 
of performing one of our major 
international responsibilities, post- 
war, by reopening the channels of 
foreign investments and foreign 
loans. 

The other proposal is an Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which 
operates upon a principle so novel 
that it may be best explained in 


terms of our 44 settlers. They 
have universal need for water. 
The supply, however, varies. 


There is some natural inequality 
which, however, has been accen- 


tuated by deforestation, and by 
ignoring soil conservation prac- 
' tices. Even when proper prac- 


tices have been followed, they are 
sometimes temporarily frustrated 
by natural disturbances, such as 
tornadoes, or by destructive in- 
cursions by tribesmen from with- 
out the area. What more natural 
than, by cooperative action, to 


| erect a centrally located storage 


tion, which the bank-study pro- | 





| 
{ 


tional Bank might lend whenever | 
there is a temporary insufficiency | nevertheless so 


| 





derived from | 
In 1944 the average | 


| 


normal and surplus tax rate and | 
elimination of the excess profits | 


tax some time after the war is a} 
the long-term | 


In 1935 our Export- | tank to which each will contribute 


a quota of water. The first prob- 
lem, naturally, is to fix the quota 
each settler is to supply. Obvi- 
ously, those who need water most 
can supply: the least. Morever, 
and more difficult is the fact that 
the water differs in quality. Some 
of the water is sparkling and 
palatable: some flat and tasteless: 
some bitter and alkaline. The re- 
mainder is too dark and nauseous 
to be potable. If all these waters 
are combined, the compound will 
be better than the worst, but 
malodorous that 
the whole content of the reservoir 
will be suspect. However, the 
planners have foreseen this, and 
propose to avoid it by putting 44 
separate compartments in the res- 
ervoir. The reservoir so compart- 
mented and filled with 44 differ- 
ent sorts of water will be desig- 
nated the international water 
fund. Now for the unique and 
novel principle of operation. Any 
participating settler is entitled to 
draw out double the volume of 
water he has supplied. and not 
from his own compartment but 


that compartment which is filled | 
with water best suited to his taste. | 


Thus is created the question 
which students of the Monetary 
Fund call the problem of scarce 
currencies, but which we will call 
the problem of the exhaustion of 
the pure water in storage. If a 
settler can put in a galion of 
brackish water and withdraw two 
gallons of sweet water, how long 
will it be before only the brackish 
water remains? Quite a while, 
say the planners, because the set- 
tler is entitled to withdraw only 
a quart each year. Still, at the 


poor | 





| Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
ulti- | 
mate interest to make the bounty 
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end of eight years, the settler will 
have exhausted his right to with- 
draw further water. What is more, 
he will owe the reservoir two 
gallons of sweet water. At this 
point, inquire the students, will 
the plan prove to be not a novelty, 
but simply a repetition of the 
familiar pattern in which the still 
liquid settler forgives the debt, 
refills the empty sweet-water 
compartment, and starts the cycle 
again. 

Then there is the question 
which students of the Monetary 
Fund raise as to its “basic prin- 
ciple” of automatic withdrawal, 
but which we will call the right 
to draw water without showing 
that it will be put to fruitful use. 
Would a settler with potable 
water willingly enter into a pool 
in which he had only a minority 
vote as compared with the water- 
scarce members? Would he not 
expect to find the water-scarce 
settlers obligated to institute re- 
forestation, and adopt tillage prac- 
tices which were calculated to 
conserve rainfall? 

Questions such as these lead 
students of the Monetary Fund to 
question whether it is not too 
ideal for this world, in assuming 
that users will employ it wisely, 
rather than asking them to state 
their cases before having recourse 
to the Fund. To judge this issue, 
the exporter is quite as compe- 
tent as the technical expert. He 
has only to ask himself whether 
he believes that anyone is clever 
enough to set up general formulas 
which would prevent the misuse 
of the Fund. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 








/has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Proposed transfer of the Ex- 
change membership of Arthur E, 
La Branche to Henry J. Lemmer- 
will 


meyer be considered on 
|March 22nd. Mr. Lemmermeyer 
'will continue as a partner in 


Homans & Co. 

M. S. Hogan. partner in Curtiss, 
House & Co., died on March 4. 

a 
Cleveland Exch. Mem er 

CLEVELAND, CHIO — W. H. 
Zink & Company, Union Com- 
merce Building, have acquired a 
‘membership on the Cleveland 
Stock Exchange. 
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Bruce Barton, noted author and 
Metropolitan Policyholder. 





A policyholder reports on 





his life insurance company 


HIS YEAR, in making its Annual Re- 
port to 31,000,000 policyholders, 
Metropolitan decided to try something 
new. 
We asked Bruce Barton, a policy- 
holder, and a well known writer, if he 
would write the report. He agreed. 


So he visited our Home Office, asked 
a host of questions, looked into the facts 
and figures. According to his report, the 
things he learned about the Company 
confirm what the Examiners of the State 
Insurance Department found. Follow- 
ing their most recent official examina- 
tion of the Company they had stated: 

“From this examination, it becomes 

evident that the Company is in strong 








financial condition, that its affairs are 
ably managed, and that the business 
ef the Company is being operated in 
the interests of its policyholders.’’ 


One out of every five persons in this 
country is a Metropolitan policyholder. 
If, like Mr. Barton, you are one of this 
group, you'll be more than interested in 
the things he learned. Even if you’re not 
a policyholder, you cannot help but 
enjoy reading Mr. Barton’s account of 
what Metropolitan did in 1944 for the 
benefit of policyholders and public. 


If you’d like a copy of this Annual 
Report to Policyholders, entitled, 
“Something New in Annual Reports,” 
write in for it. It’s yours for the askirg. 














i Policy Reserves RequiredbyLaw . . $5;923,550,602.75 National Government Securities. . $3,066,445 ,698.96 
i This amount, together with future premiums and United States and Canadian. 
FY interest, is required to assure payment of ail Other Bonds . ae mee ee ee 1,919,930,288.87 
i future policy benefits. Provincial, State and Municipal $ 98.069,228.70 
iY . ee e §88,210,136.87 
iy , < 2 . ° " 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Held at Interest. 296,078,543.16 piste Utilities . ” 6 960.116.680.34 
f These ere funds left with the company to be paid Tadwetrial and Miscellaneous . . 464.534,242.96 
j t >, 3 ? 
om the Een SPS se ee 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 114,154,637.00 All but $2,407,086.53 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
Set aside for payment in 1945 to those policyhold- First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ‘ 916,419,648.68 4 
ers eligible to receive them. Farms a «ima ie 87.325.964.20 Et 
. . . oye P ther Pr see e « 829,0935,¢ ‘ i 
Other Policy Obligations . ...... - 67,579,917.19 Uther raperey ’ 184.48 - 2 ws be 
Claims in process cf settlement, estimated claims Loans on Policies. . Ee ie PS. AP, 370,567,520.95 oa 
not yet reported, premiums paid in advance, etc. Made to policyholders on the security of their f. 
policies. ' 
Taxes Due orAccrued . . . 21,656,953.00 Meat Estate Owned . eee ee ee a ee 310,793,056.22 
Includes estimated amount of taxes payable in Includes $49,148,672.32 real estate under centract ? 
1945 on the business of 1944, cf sale and $146,808,180.56 Housing Projects i 
Special Reserve for Investments. ° 104,258,000.00 Gad temk Goleta tae Gumngeny wes, 
To proviite against possible loss or fluctuati in Cash - oe Boe 142 063,675.82 i 
their value. Other Assets Pig’ ee ieee et ig ee 163,634,660.80 
a: 7 " Premiums due and deferred interest and rents due } 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . 24.644.127.31 and accrued, etc. f 
: . sae are ~ rr —_ ~ . £ 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS $6,552,032,780.41 TOLAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS $6,995,450.571.43. | 
i 
i Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $443,417,7951.C2. This safety fund is divided into 
Special Surp!us Funds $15,706,000.00 Unassigned Funds(Surplus)... . $427,657,791.02 bs 
These funds, representing about 7% of the obligations, serve as a cushion against possible unfavorable experience 
due to war or other conditions and give extra assurance that all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. ij 
p 
4 NOTE:—Assets carried at $332,059,336.58 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under reauire- % 
' ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. g 
f | HIGHLIGHTS OF 1944 OPERATIONS 
l i Life Insurance in Force, End of 1944. . . . $30,696,750,125 Paid-for Life Insurance Issued During 1944 . . $2,064,042,459 E 
ee Amount Paid to Poticyholders During 1944 . . . . $592,034,726.22 i 
A i 
; a 
EM ch AP ME GEE TE: WET, Cn, ie Me 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1944 


In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1944, filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
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tionwide 


maturity. 


Of the total of $110,000,000, a 
Beck of $27,500,000 will be pur- 
eHased by a group of banks in 
with a_ previous 
to 


aecordance 


commitment. This amounts 


25% of the lean and will include 
proportion of both 


an equal 


term and serial bonds. 


1950 


The widely anticipated $110,- 
000,000 Triborough Bridge Au- 
thority, N. Y., bond issue is being 
publicly offered today by a na- 
syndicate headed 
Dillion. Read & Co., New York 
City. The offering includes $55,- 
008,000 term 2s of 1980, priced at 
98, and $55,000,000 serial 244s, due 
semi-annually from Aug. l, 
te 1975 inclusive, priced to yield 
from 1.15% to 2's%, 


by approximately 
available for subscription will be 
absorbed. Bulk 
proceeds of the financing will be 
the Triborough 
redemption of its presently out- 
standing $100,000,000 
according to the balance will be held 


sel 


readily 


Municipal News & Notes 


'fundings. This issue will be sold 
lat competitive bidding sometime 
} next month. 


Port 


Authority 


Based on orders and inquiries! ponds have been particularly at- 
by the underwriting | tractive in the market during re- 


received 
group prior to today’s formal of- 
fering, the expectation is that the 
$83,000,000 


used by 


ve. 


of 


bonds 


in the 


bonds and 


in re- 


Port of New York Authority 
Offering Awaited 

With the Triborough Bridge loan 
now cleared, the municipal fra- 
ternity is now looking forward to 
the scheduled issue of $12,000,000 
Port of New York Authority re-| 


the 


cent months. 


Alberta Refunding Plan 
_Announced by Premier 


Premier E. 


*. Manning’s bud- 
get message to the Alberta Legis- 


lature contains a proposed plan of 
debt refunding whereby the pro- 
vince’s present debenture debt of 


$129,000,000 would be reduced to 
$113,200,000. The plan calls for the 
exchange of a new 33-year 342% 
1945, 


callable bond, dated June 1, 


for existing 
province. In connection with the 
Manning, 


proposition 


obligations 


Premier 


the 


of 


who is also Provincial Treasurer, 


stated that the province is pre- 
pared to make an adjustment to 


he 


bond 


change 


bearing 


Yf, 
6% 


debentures, 


may 


ex- 


them for new bonds 


”» ry 
214,¢ 


6% interest and, 


addition, will receive an 
justment of $9 per $100. Hold- 


ers of 4% 


new 3! 


in 


ad- 


bonds will receive 
,% bonds and an ad- 
justment of $6 per $100. Total 
amount of this compensation, 


based on a 100% exchange of 


bonds, 


Prices 


market were 
week ended March 7, but some- 


firm 


in 


would amount to §$8,- 
400,000, equal to one-third of 
the amount saved the province 
through the reduction in inter- 
est from June 1, 1935, to June 
1945, Mr. Manning said. 


Ohio Municipal Bond 
Market Firm 
in the Ohio 


municipal | 


the | 





a 





This announcement ts not an offer of securilies for sale or a solicilalion of an offer lo buy securites. 


New Issue 


Subject to redemption on and after February 1, 1948; Sinking Fund Bonds entitled to minimum sinking 
fund payments sufficient to retire one-half of such Bonds by maturity; all as set forth in the Circular. 


$110,000,000 


Triborough Bridge Authority 


2% and 214% Revenue Bonds 
(1945 Issue) 





March 15, 1945 


Of these Bonds, $27,500,000 are being purchased by certain banks. The remaining $82,500,000 are being 
purchased by the Underwriters and are being offered at the prices shown below. 


$55,000,000 2% Sinking Fund Bonds, due February 1, 1980 
Price 99% 


Principal Due 

amount date 
$780,000 Aug. 1, 1950 
795,000 Feb. 1, 1951 
805,000 Aug. 1, 1951 
815,000 Feb. 1, 1952 
825,000 Aug. 1, 1952 
835,000 Feb. 1, 1953 
845,000 Aug. 1, 1953 
860,000 Feb. 1, 1954 
870,000 Aug. 1, 1954 
885,000 Feb. 1, 1955 
895,000 Aug. 1, 1955 
905,000 Feb. 1, 1956 
920,000 Aug. 1, 1956 
930,000 Feb. 1, 1957 
945,000 Aug. 1, 1957 
955,000 Feb. 1, 1958 
970,000 Aug. 1, 1958 


plus accrued interest from February 1, 1945, to date of delivery 


$55,000,000 214% Serial Bonds 


Price to 
yield to Principal 
maturity amount 

1.15% $ 980,000 
1.20 995,000 
1.25 1,010,000 
1.30 1,020,000 
1.35 1,035,000 
1.40 1,050,000 
1.40 1,065,000 
1.45 1,075,000 
1.45 1,090,000 
1.50 1,105,000 
1.50 1,120,000 
1.55 1,135,000 
1.55 1,150,000 
1.60 1,165,000 
1.60 1,180,000 
1.65 1,195,000 
1.65 


plus accrued interest from February 1, 1945, to date of delivery 


Price to 

Due yield to 

date maturity 

Feb. 1, 1959 1.70% 
Aug. 1, 1959 = 1.70 
Feb. 1, 1960 1.75 
Aug. 1, 1960 1.75 
Feb. 1, 1961 1.80 
Aug. 1, 1961 1.80 
Feb. 1, 1962 1.85 
Aug. 1, 1962 1.85 
Feb. 1, 1963 1.90 
Aug. 1, 1963 1.90 
Feb. 1, 1964 1.95 
Aug. 1, 1964 1.95 
Feb. 1, 1965 2.00 
Aug. 1, 1965 2.00 
Feb. 1, 1966 2.00 


Aug. 1, 1966 2.00 


Principal 
amount 
$1,210,000 
1,225,000 
1,240,000 
1,255,000 
1,275,000 
1,290,000 
1,305,000 
1,320,000 
1,340,000 
1,355,000 
1,375,000 
1,390,000 
1,405,000 
1,425,000 
1,445,000 
1,460,000 
1,480,000 


Due 
date 


Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb, 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 


Aug. 


Feb. 


Copies of the Circular dated March 14, 1945, which contains further information, may be 


obiained from such of the undersigned (who are among the Underwriters) as may 


legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Shields & Company 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 


Mellon Securities Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Union Securities Corporation 


Stranahan, Harris & Company 


Incorporated 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers 
Lazard Freres & Co. 


Blair & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Phelps, Fenn & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


1, 1967 
1, 1967 
1, 1968 
1, 1968 
1, 1969 
1, 1969 
1, 1970 
1, 1970 
1, 1971 
1, 1971 
1, 1972 
1, 1972 
1, 1973 
1, 1973 
1, 1974 
1, 1974 
1, 1975 


Price 


103.75% 
103.75 
103.75 
103.75 
103.75 
103.75 
103.25 
103.25 
103.25 
103.25 
103.25 
103.25 
102.75 
102.75 
102.75 
102.75 
102.75 


Incorporated 


White, Weld & Co. 

W.C. Langley & Co. 
L. F. Rothschild & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


l'ereditors voluntarily nocepting | what unchanged from the high 
terms of the offer, as follows: 
Holders of 
now receiving 3%, 


|levels just recently established, 
'according to J. A. White & Co., 
Cincinnati. The firm’s index of 
the yield on 20 Ohio bonds re- 
mained unchanged at 1.28% on 
March 7, with the yields on 10 
| high grade names and on 10 lower 
grade names continuing, respec- 
tively, at 1.12% and 1.45%. 
U. S. Tax Court Ruling on 
Philadelphia “B” Coupon 
To Be Appealed 

The recent decision of the 
United States Tax Court holding 


|that proceeds derived from the 


sale, prior to maturity date, of 
“B” coupons attached to City of 
Philadelphia refundings are sub- 
ject to Federal taxation will be 
appealed to higher courts by in- 
terested parties. 

In sustaining @n March 6 the 
contention of the Internal Reve- 
nue Commissioner, the tax court 
declared that “in selling the ‘B’ 
coupons at a discount the syndi- 
cate merely sold the right to 
collect interest in the future, 
and that the proceeds of such 
sales must be treated the same 
as the proceeds from the sales 
of the bonds themselves with 
the ‘A’ coupons atached.” 

The so-called “B” coupons were 
attached to the refunding bonds 
of the city which were issued in 
connection with the series of debt 
refunding operations undertaken 
several years ago. The exchange 
offer to bondholders was made on 
city’s behalf by a syndicate man- 
aged jointly by Drexel & Co. and 
Lehman Bros. Of the two sets of 
coupons attached to the refund- 
ings, those designated “B” repre- 
sented the interest differential be- 
tween the reduced rate  pro- 
vided in the “A” coupons, and 
the original rate carried on the 
refunded bonds to the first call- 
able date of the latter. 

This procedure was decided on 
in order to facilitate the objec- 
tives of the bond exchange offer 
and to simplify trading in the 
bonds. In the question just decided 
by the tax court involved the sale 
of certain “B”’” coupons prior to 
the first optional date of the old 
bonds. 


Items in the News 

The Hampton Roads Sanitation 
District, Va., Board of Commis- 
sioners conferred with bond coun- 
sel recently regarding the advis- 
ability of an early offering of all 
or part of the $6,500,000 sewage 
construction plant and water main 
bonds authorized by the electorate 
in July, 1942. The Federal Works 
Agency has made grants to cover 
part of the initial cost of the sew- 
age treatment system, but the dis- 
trict will need additional funds 
to pay for operating expenses and 
construction of further facilities 
when manpower and material be- 
come available. Legal proceed- 
ings in connection with the pro- 
posed bonds will be handled by 
Hawkins, Delafield & Longfellow 
of New York City. 





A bill has been introduced in 
the Rhode Island Legislature au- 
thorizing issuance of the $754,000 
Masonic Temple condemnation 
bond issue approved by the voters 
in November, 1944. Interest on 
the loan would be limited to 1% 
and the bonds are to mature with- 
in a period of 20 years. The bonds 
would be sold at public auction 
or to the State Sinking Fund Com- 
mission. Another bill awaiting 
consideration wouldexplicitly em- 
power cities in the State to issue 
bonds without first obtaining ap- 
proval ofthe Legislature: Although 
City of Newport counsel has al- 
ways maintained that cities pos- 
sess the prerogative, a view said 
to be also shared by the State At- 
torney General, the certifying 
banks reportedly refused to ac- 
cept the ruling in the case of 
Newport bond issues on the 
ground that the statute mentions 
onlys two towns. The current bill 
is intended to amend and clarify 
the act by inserting the words 














“cities and” where only towns are 
presently specified. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1944, OF 


THE TEXAS G) COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES (Excluding European Subsidiaries) 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 


Gross OPERATING INCOME: 
Net sales (see Note 1)....... 
Miscellaneous 


$520,776,185.43 





OPERATING CHARGES: 

Costs, operating, selling and general ex- 
penses (see Nore 1) $376,023,310.62 
*Taxes (other than Federal income taxes) 14,987,562.92 
Intangible development costs (see Note 2) 23,602,656.77 
Depreciation (including $13,693,095.04 
for amortization of war emergency facili- 

ties—see Note 3) eee 

Depletion and leases surrendered 


40,008,412.85 
8,542,192.14 


ee esas « 24,247,762.79 $$45,023,948.22 


463,164,135.30 





Income from operations......... 


NON-OPERATING INCOME ( NET): 
Interest, dividend, patent and other in- 
come, less miscellaneous charges of 
SES Cb naa cesceae beara 


INTEREST CHARGES: 
Interest and amortization of discount and 
expense on funded debr. . . ; 3,010,377.72 
Other interest charges................ 1,270,843.34 


$ 81,859,812.92 


7,438,227.56 


$89,298,040.48 


4,281,221.06 





PROVISION POR ESTIMATED FEDERAL IN- 
COME AND EXCESS-PROFITS TAXES ( Less 
post-war refund of $1,437,500.00) 


NET PROFIT BEFORE PROVISION FOR CON- 
TINGENCIES (see Note 4)............ 


PROVISION FOR RESERVE FOR CONTINGEN- 
ClES ARISING OUT OF THE WAR....... 


Net PRrorit CARRIED TO EARNED SURPLUS 
SEE |. 0 ahs an's Oe Eas tase a eae 


taxing authorities in the amount of $95,655,651.01. 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash— 
Ee SENN OED oc ec cccaccocstece $ 85,.475,944.10 
In foreign countries ............... 3,904,040.18 


$ 85,016,819.42 


26,500,000.00 











Noves receivable ..............044.5. $ 357,379.64 
Accounts receivable .......... pocnr SOE 
$ 37,111,552.35 

Less—Reserve for bad debts ...... 650,000.00 





, $ 36,461,552.35 
Accounts and claims receivable from 
U. S. Government (see page 3 of 
report to stockholders) ........... 27,798,409.60 





Inventories— 
Crude and refined oil products and mer- 
chandise, at cost determined on the 
first-in, first-out method (after elimi- 
nation of intercompany and _ inter- 
departmental profits) which in the 
aggregate was lower than market ....$ 84,662,955.61 
Materials and supplies, at cose ........ 13,921,177.34 


$ 58,516,819.42 


4,000,000.00 





$ 54,516,819.42 


———— 


*In addition, seate and federal gasoline and oil taxes were paid (or accrued) to 





STATEMENT OF 
CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS A 


EARNED SURPLUS, December 31, 1943 


NET PROFIT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
pon OT ee, ee Pare 


DEDUCT—Dividends declared during 1944 
EARNED SURPLUS, December 31, 1944 (see 
Note 5) 


STATEMENT OF 


CCOUNT 


$188,950,222.19 


54,516,819.42 





$243,467,041.61 
28,079,673.50 





$215,387,368.11 








CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


CAPITAL SURPLUS, December 31, 1943 


ADD—Excess of value assigned to properties 
acquired over par value of capital stock of 
The Texas Company exchanged therefor . . 


Depuct—Excess of cost over par value of 
10,064 shares of capital stock of The Texas 
Company reacquired in 1944 .......... 


CAPITAL SURPLUS, December 31, 1944 ... 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


$ 89,379,984.28 


12,000,000.00 


64,259,961.95 


98 584,132.95 





Total current assets ........ 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS FOR REPLACEMENT OF 
PROPERTIES UNDER AGREEMENTS WITH 
CERTAIN U.S. GOVERNMENT AGENCIES. 


LONG-TERM RECEIVABLES (Less reserve of 
Ee ee eer 


INVESTMENTS IN AND ADVANCES TO EURO- 
PEAN SUBSIDIARIES NOT CONSOLIDATED, 
less reserve of $5,300,000.00 (see Note 6) 


INVESTMENTS IN AND ADVANCES TO COM- 
PANIES OPERATING IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES, WHICH ARE NOT SUBSIDIARIES— 
AT COST, less reserve of $28,000,000.00 
SND. 6fgh.0'd. 6% sawn G Te a Veco-00e 


INVESTMENTS IN AND ADVANCES TO CoM- 
PANIES OPERATING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, WHICH ARE NOT SUBSIDIARIES 
—AT COST, less reserve of $1,300,000.00 


PROPERTIES, PLAN® AND EQUIPMENT — 


AT COST: 
Lands, leases, wells and equipment (see 

> Pais ae Seren $390,011,457.40 
Oil pipe lines and tank farms .......... 72,178,802.71 
Refineries and terminals .............. 236,043,826.92 


Ships and marine equipment........ 59,287,185.11 
Sales stations, facilities and equipment ... 100,325,986.51 
ae ge ae 2,857 087.15 





PAD 5 ke 6 hs 8s 686 855 00-0 $860,704 345.80 


Less—Reserves for depreciation, amorti- 
zation and depletion.............. 428,923,672.30 





PATENTS—AT COST (Less reserve for amorti- 
ee By oy rn ae 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Prepaid insurance, interest and taxes .....$ 987,596.19 
Drilling costs on incomplete wells 4,460,489.71 
Other prepaid expenses and deferred charges 3,707,575.41 


$264,224,079.18 


9,306,395.73 


2,821,397.35 


4,068,875.89 


80,103,558.29 


31,192,749.97 


431,780,673.50 


879,577.26 


9,155,661.31 





$833,532,968.48 





LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Construction advances payable to U.S. Gov- 
ernment (see page 4 of report to stock- 
ED (nos Sore o-a7 OP cd alts 

Other notes and contracts payable ( includ- 
ing $1,075,833.90 due in 1945 on 
eT | EP re ere 

SRD PIE 6.08 6 3 0585 0A Fee bs 

Accrued liabilities PY ees Re F) 

Provision for Federal income and excess- 


$ 76,349,337.37 


1,549,431.80 





$ 77,898,769.17 


229,555.84 
$ 77,669,213.33 








$ 12,432,415.82 


5.439,755.88 
30,407,521.51 
27 ,826,280.39 





rn ees ..2..++8 30,550,709.76 
Less — U. S. Treasury obligations held 
for payment of taxes ............. 24,620,000.00 5,930,709.76 
Dividend payable January 2, 1945 ...... 5 622,289.00 


Total current liabilities ..... 


LONG-TERM DEBT: 
3% Debencures, due April 1, 1959 ...$ 40,000,000.00 
3% Debentures, due May 15, 1965 . 60,000,000.00 
32% Mortgage notes payable to U. S. 
Maritime Commission in annual install- 
ments of $979,408.00, in connection 


‘with purchase of tankers ........ . 12,965,604.00 
Construction advances payable to U. S.. 

I, og isi 4) a 9 a dhs We Vide 10,993,127.37 

Other long-term debt ................ 641,737.52 





$ 87,658,972.36 


124 ,600,468.89 





DEFERRED INCOME AND SUSPENSE CREDITS 


RESERVES (As authorized by the Board of 

Directors ) : 
For benefits under employes’ plans — ex- 

cluding $1,590,000.00 included in cur- 

rent liabilities above .... ..$ 13,051,381.40 
For foreign exchange fluctuations (see 

eS re Ne Ores wet ae a 2,045,779.22 
For contingencies arising out of the war .. 24,000,000.00 
For other contingencies .............. 7,000,000.00 


1,003,285.17 


~~“ 


46,097 ,160.62 





CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Capital stock, par value $25.00— 
Authorized 14,000,000 shares 
Issued 12,058,789 shares . ie 
Less—Held in treasury, 814,129 
oe eee rrr 20,353,225.00 


. -$301,469,725.00 


‘ 





Outstanding 11,244,660 shares ...... $281,116,500.00 
SP OND... 9s Sethe ale Wa 77,669,213.33 
Earned surplus (see Note 5) .......... 215,387,368.11 


574,173,081.44 





CONTINGENT LIABILITIES — Reference is 
made to Notes 4 and 6 with respect to cer- 
tain contingent liabilities. In the opinion 
of the Company's General Counsel other 
contingent liabilities are not materially im- 
portant in relation to total assets. 


The foregoing balance sheet and statements are taken from the annual report, dated March 15, 1945, to stockholders of The 7 .«s 
Company. and should be read in conjunction with such report which contains the Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements and 


the certificate of Messrs. Arthur Andersen & Co 


Auditors, attached to such financial statements. A copy of the report to stock- 


holders may be had upon application to the Company. The said balance sheet, statements, and report are not intended to 
constitute an offer, solicitation of offer, representation, notice, advertisement, or any form of a prospectus in respect of any security of 


The Texas Company. 
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Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


Herewith are presented the consolidated balance sheet of the Company at the close of busi- 
ness December 31. 1944, and the consolidated income account for the year. 

Net income for the year was $18,025,075. 

The stockholders of an industrial corporation combine their savings in a cooperative un- 
dertaking to bring together the tools of production, natural resources and human energy for 
the purpose of producing goods and services for customers. The customers, through their pur- 
chases, create employment and pay the costs of production. These costs consist of the cost of 
goods and services bought from others, the cost of human energy (wages and salaries), the cost 
of tools wearing out (depreciation, depletion and obsolescence), the cost of payments ordered 
by Government (taxes) and the cost of using che tools (amount remaining for the stockhold- 
ers who own the assets of the corporation). 

The Company received from customers 

These receipts were expended for: 

The cost of goods and services bought from others 
The cost of human energy 

The cost of tools wearing out and contingencies 
The cost of payments ordered by Government 
The cost of using the tools 


Interest and dividend receipts 
Total Receipts 


$274,104,501 


$152,794,660 

60,451,951 

18,785,107 

27,171,330 

14,901,453 
3,123,622 


$277 ,228,123 


Sales of chemical products for 1944 were the largest in the history of the Company. A 
decrease in the Company’s engineering and construction business resulted in a decline of 4% 
in total receipts as compared with the previous year. Selling prices of the Company's prod- 
ucts, ceilings for which were established by Government regulations, approximated the level 
of the preceding year. Labor and material costs and taxes continued to rise. Net income for 
the year was 5% less than for 1943. The Company paid regular dividends of $6.00 per share. 

Because of the continued uncertainties confronting all industry, $3,000,000 was provided 
out of income as an addition to the general contingency reserve. Research and development 
activities were maintained on a broad scale. Gross additions to property account amounted to 
$5,240,453 and retirements totaled $2,951,204. 

As a result of renegotiation of Government contracts for the years 1942 and 1943, it was 
determined that no excessive profits were realized by the Company on such contracts during 
those vears. Government contracts for 1944 may be subject to renegotiation. The Company is 
expanding on a fixed-fee basis certain existing Government facilities and is constructing a 
number of additional plants for the Government’s account. Several more of the Company's 
operating divisions have received the Army-Navy “E” for excellence in performance and others 
have received the award a third and fourth time. 

The Company will continue to do its full share in providing materials necessary for the 
prosecution of the war and for the supplying of essential civilian needs. 

tespectfully submitted, 
Dated, March 9, 1945. H. F. ATHERTON, President. 


CONSOLIDATED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1944 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
PROPERTY ACCOUNT Accounts Payable 
Real Estate, Plants, Equipment, Mines U. S. Government Con- 
etc., at cost $277 ,077,857.17 tract Advances 
Wages Accrued 
INVESTMENTS 
Sundry Investments at cost or less 


Taxes Accrued 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash 
U. S. Government Secur- 
ities at cost 
Marketable Securities at 
cost , si 15,276,512.50 
Accounts and Notes Re- 
ceivable—less Reserves 18,948,866.; 
Inventories at cost or 
market whichever is 
lower 


$6,914.565.95 


498 449.62 
1,070,833.30 
26,701,724.82 
29,971,209.86 $35,185,573.69 
RESERVES 
Depreciation, Obso- 
lescence, ete. 
Investments and Secur- 
ities 40,000 ,000.00 
General Contingencies 23,546,677.82 
Insurance 2,146,067 .33 
Sundry 1,991,145.99 
278,850,578.73 


$60,594,780.11 $211,166,687.59 


52,926,850.19 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Common Stock, without 
par value, basis $5. 
per Share 
Issued 2,401,288 
Shares 
Capital Surplus 
Further Surplus 


27,621,072.35 
- 175,368,081 .57 

$12,006.440.00 
101,037,235.00 
104,097,494.80 


DEFERRED CHARGES 


Prepaid Taxes, Insurance, etc. 


OTHER ASSETS 
Patents, Processes, Trade Marks, Good- 
will, etc. 


1,616,930.53 


Total Capital tock and 
Surplus $217,141,169.80 

21,305,942.61 Deduct Treasury Stock 25 ,837,300.48 
191,303,869.32 


Total $505,340,021.74 


Total $505,340,021.74 
U. S. Government Securities include Treasury Savings Notes with principal value of $21,000,000: other U. S. Government 
securities had a market value at December 31, 1944 of $31,932,351 Marketable Securities consisting of 150.5090 shares 
of common stock of the United States Steel Corporation and 270,000 shares of capital stock of the Air Reduction Com- 
pany, Inc., listed on the New York Stock Exchange, had a market value at December 31. 1944 of $19,732,625. Treasury 
Stock consists of 187,189 shares of common stock carried at cost. 
$2,185,838 are included in Sundry Investments. 


Post-war U. S. and Canadian tax credit totaling 


Further Surplus consists of $82,475,650 earned surplus accrued to the Company since its organization and $21,621,845 
accrued to its subsidiary companies prior to the Company's organization. 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1944 
Gress income (other than dividends and interest) after provision fer depreciation, 


cbsclescence, repairs and renewals, all state, local and capital stock taxes 
Provision for General Contingencies 


Other Income: 
Dividends 
Interest 


. . 
Gross Income before provision for Federal Income and Excess Profits Taxes 
Federal Income and Excess Profits Taxes 


Net Income . ‘ 


$38,534,059.53 
___3,000,000.00 $35,534,059.53 
: ; $2,703,272.98 
420,348.53 


3,123,621.51 


$38,657,681.04 
20,632,606.01 


$18.025.075.03 


SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


Surplus at December 31, 1943 

Net Income year 1944 _____ 
Dividends declared on Common Stock ae eae eRe i ae 
Less: Dividends on Treasury Stock, not included in Income 


Surplus at December 31, 1944___ 


$200,394,248.77 
18,025,075.03 $218,419,323.80 
dae . $14,407,728.00 
as , 1,123,134.00 


eee! _ ee 
Se aE 


Amount of Federal Income and Excess Profits Taxes is after credit of 233,754 due to r i i -C é 

indebtedness and after post-war credit of $799,696. : “s BaD social Mie i) aca 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, ee 
New York, N. Y. 


We have examined the consolidated general balance sheet of the Alli i i i 
ad ‘ s ied Chemical & Dye Corporation and its sub- 
sid 1” renga te oar as of December 31, 1944, and the statements of consolidated income and surplus for the calendar 
deel en ended, have reviewed the system of internal control and the accounting procedures of the company and its 
subs vege companies and, without making a detailed audit of the transactions, have examined or tested accounting 
pi Pag li yes page and — supporting evidence, by methods and to the extent we deemed appropriate. Our 
: ade in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards applicable i i 
included all procedures which we considered necessary. . “ eS ee 


In our opinion, the accompanving consolidated é 5 i 
; ; , the : general balance sheet and related statements of income and surnlus 
os pape gd are of or agen Chemical & Dye Corporation and its subsidiary companies at December 31, 1944 
‘ S- eir operations for the calendar year, in conformity with generally < P ing nei 
applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. : " Ree eee ee 
WEST, FLINT & CO. 

















Sen. Vandenberg Supports Eden's 
- Warning ‘to Lublin Polish Gov't 


(Continued from page 1147) 


. . . ¢ , 
Speaking in Commons, Eden, | 


| who has expressed strong dislike 
|of the Polish 


tions if the present 
| in Moscow for a new Polish Pro- 
visional Government are to have 
British confidence. 

“In the view of the British Gov- 
ernment.” he said, “if the neces- 
sary atmosphere of confidence is 
to be created, which alone can 
insure the success of the present 
consultations in Moscow, it is im- 
perative both that the Lublin ad- 
ministration should take no meas- 
ures against Poles mérely because 
they do not recognize their au- 
thority and that such} Poles should 
cease active resistance to local au- 
thorities which endangers the 
lines of communications of the ad- 
vancing Russian armies.” 

Mr. President, both these warn- 
ings are imperative. 
ment of the United States should 
be equally frank about this situa- 
tion. There is no escaping the 
fact that the treatment accorded 
Poland, symbolizing ‘generally the 
ward our smaller Allies in this 
war for liberation, will 
large effect upon the success of 


might also have a controlling im- 
pact upon American public opin- 
ion and its attitudes toward these 
plans. 

I do not at the m@ment discuss 
the entire Yalta program as it af- 
fects Poland; but, as did Eden yes- 
terday in British Commons, I em- 
phasize the dreadful “importance 
of the decisions now-being made 
in Moscow by a committee, in 
which Americans are participating 
to create a new Provisional Polish 
Government. Of course, at best 
it is a curious process when an 
American, a Britisher, and a Rus- 
sian, with no Poles present, sit 
down together to create any sort 
of a government for Poland—rc- 
membering that the preservation 
of Polish independence and seif- 
government was the world’s 
springboard into this war and re- 
membering also what the Atlantic 
Charter had to say upon related 
subjects. But the fact that we 
have imposed this current irus- 
teeship upon Poland and are par- 
ticipating in it ourselves simply 
accentuates and magnifies the im- 
portance of our share of this re- 
sponsibility to see to it that this 
new Provisional Government is 
truly a representative Polish coa- 
lition. 

Senators Know that heretofore 
Moscow has recogngzed the Lub- 
lin Government; they know tha‘ 
Britain and America have recog- 
nized the constitutional Polish 
government-in-exile®’ in London. 
The recent Yalta Cgnference re- 
solved this dilemma by @nstitut- 
ing a committee of @hree—Molo- 
tov for Russia, Ker# for Britain, 
Harriman for us—to-€reate a new, 
temporary Provisional Govern- 
ment, presumably representative 
of all the Polish pagfies in inter- 
est. It is to these negtftiations that 
Mr. Eden referred yesterday in 
British Commons. is to these 
negotiations and oumpart in them 
that I now similarly#¥efer. 

Let me give onéssimple ex- 
ample of what I meaggy Except for 
the total good faith gy which this 
anid other arrange ts are car- 
ried out to create #*truly inde- 
pendent Poland, excgpt as the de- 
cisions of this committee currently 
sitting at Moscow ‘*@vidence the 
total good faith in this aspect, it is 


most of his Polish {patriots who 
bore the brunt of th¢ghastly Cas- 
sino battles, and wh@are our com- 
rades-in-arms on the battle fronts 





regime at Lublin, |! 
told it bluntly to avoid persecu- | 
negotiations 





The Govern- | 


i each 
ior permanent 


attitude of the United Nations to- | am 
|imy dearest desire that all these 
aie dal decisions made under the pressure 


our ultimate plans for collective | . 
" ties conrad ; P aes It | Pass in full 
security and organized peace. * 


asserted that General Anders and | 





of Italy at this moment, will be 
virtually homeless and men with- 
out a country. It is asserted that 
General Bor and most of his brave 
and sacrificial underground will 


'find themselves in a similar status. 
| They have all been outlawed by 


the Lublin Government. In what- 


|ever degree this is true, it seems 


perfectly clear to me that one of 


ithe acid tests which must be ap- 


plied to the character of the new 
Provisional Government which 
we are now participating in cre- 
ating—and that is the whole point 
of what I say—will be whether 
General Anders, General Bor, and 
their Polish patriots once more 
have a country and have a home. 

My general view, Mr. President, 
respecting all the temporary de- 
cisions which are being made in 
the midst of war is well known. 
Inevitably many of them unavoid- 
ably consult expediency Expe- 
diency and justice frequently are 
not even on speaking terms with 
other. The hopes of men 
peace, however, 
cannot subordinate basic justice 
to expediency. Therefore, it is 


of war shall be temporary in fact 
as well as in name; that they shail 
review at the final 
peace table: and that if injustices 
still remain ranking injustices 
which are the seeds of friction 
and ultimately of war itself—they 
will fall squarely within the as- 
serted jurisdiction of the new 
peace league for full, free. fair 
study and for recommended cor- 
rection. As the permanent Inter- 
American Juridical Committee, 
sitting at Rio de Janiero, has 
bluntly indicated, if the peace 
league is to be merely a guaranty 
of the status quo after the peace 
treaties, then its other purposes 


‘cannot be attained unless and un- 


til the moral value of justice be- 
comes the animating purpose of 
the whole new organization. 

The three great military powers, 
Mr. President—Russia, America, 
and Britain—must work in har- 
mony toward these ends. Each of 
us. as a matter of intelligent self- 
interest, must recognize the sen- 
sibilities of the others. The quicker 
we can all acquire this habit the 
safer will be our peace hopes for 


i tomorrow. 


It is for this reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have taken the liberty 
of referring with complete. ap- 
proval to Mr. Eden’s speech in 
British Commons yesterday, 
wherein he spoke of what must 
happen if the present negotiations 
in Moscow for a new Polish Pro- 
visicnal Government “‘are to have 
British confidence.” I have taken 
the liberty of also suggesting cer- 
tain other criteria if these nego- 
tiations shall deserve American 
confidence. I am not assuming 
that any of these essential con- 
siderations will be ignored by us 
or by our great Allies. I am only 
earnestly emphasizing the incal- 
culable importance of these im- 
mediate decisions. 


Brazil to Pay First 
Installment on Lend-Lease 


United Press dispatches from 
Rio de Janeiro, March 9, stated 
that the Brazilian Government on 
that day authorized the Bank of 
Brazil to pay the United States 
$35,000.000, covering the first 
three installments for materials 
received under the Lend-Lease 
program. 


With J. S. Bach 


MIAMI, FLA.—J. S. Bache & 
Co., 96 N. E. Second Avenue, have 


‘added Henry W. Polson to their 


staff. —— 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, December 31, 1944 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash 


United States Treasury Tax Notes 


Marketable Securities (Cost or Market. whichever lower) 


Receivables (After Reserve for Doubtful) 
lrade Netes and Accounts 
Other Notes and Accounts 

Inventories (Cost or Market. whichever lower) 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 


Fixed Assets (Cost or less) 
Land. Buildings. Machinery. and Equipment 
Deduct—Reserves for Depreciation and Amortization 
INVESTMENTS (Cost or less) 
Affiliated Companies in United States and Canada 
Affiliated Companies outside United States and Canada 
Foreign Subsidiaries 
Other Securities 
DEFERRED CHARGES 
Prepaid Insurance, Taxes. etc. 


$ 48.946,933.61 
5.215,304.68 


$356,172.210.03 
_204,651,180.60 


$ 757,919.61 
3.050.932.87 
20.980,893.86 
567,865.60 





LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable RCS 
Dividend Payable January 1, 1945 


$110,984.919.78 


19.770.000.00 $ 18,467,344.97 


gevihhs Med acabeeas ieee ae 6.958.341.00 
y 9° ; ’ 
4,118,648.26 Installments due within one year on Sinking Fund 
Debentures ... vaneosnadanntrondeabieentheedgueamamnainaniatanatieaams ini REM 1,800,000.00 
54.162.238.49 Accrued Liabilities 
71.378.4375 Income, Excess Profits, and Other Taxes...................... $ 95,984,540.00 
41.0 106409 1.0 
fam owinepe Rn ee are eo nd ee 190,000.00 
$290,414,244.0 Other Accrued Liabilities 000000.0..00.:ccccssssssssssssseeeeseeve ___ 4,968,878.53 _101,143,418.53 
Tevat Cummunr LriAmeerenee ...23i6...........ddscBiccn.nk cue ete $128,369,104.50 
151,521,029.43 ACCRUED PROVISION FOR WARTIME ADJUSTMENTS (See Note 2) ............ 14,000,000.00 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS «0000000000000 ccccess 1,642,062.40 
PIFTEEN-YEAR, 214° SINKING FUND DEBENTURES 
OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION DUE 
Seas SEPTEMBER 1, 1953, AFTER DEDUCTING SINKING - 
29,357,611.94 FUND INSTALLMENTS DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR (as above) ..........0000.00000... 21,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR POSTWAR CONTINGENCIES (See Note 2) ooo.c0.ccccccccccceccecccceccceceeee 15,000,000.00 


1,872.175.73 
CAPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 

















RN Sa liens ee. — ¢ “ - 9? 
PosTWAR REF ND OF EXCESS PROF IT sT AI an snsisenesorencnncensorses 12,013,915.93 CORPORATION—9,277,788 shares of no par value not 
(Includes $2,438,679.04 Excess Profits Tax Refund Bonds) including 136,649 shares held by the Corporation.......... $192,879,842.43 
> ——————— . man ss = 
PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, AND GOODWILL pydee scala Rensike Oumar... Oe ee -108.287.968.74 _ 301,167,811.17 
$481,178.978.07 $481,178,978.07 
CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS STATEMENTS, Year Ended December 31, 1944 
INCOME AMOUNT TRANSFERRED TO RESERVE FOR PostT- 
SSIES ewepeenere $161,053,777.26 Wall COITINGENCHESD eee ‘ $ 3,244,921.72 
Deduet— PR 6 ins 5! 
Provision fer Wartime Adjustments (See Note 2) _ 6,315.714.28 AMOUNT TRANSFERRED TO SURPLUG.........cccsscssssssssseosssssesssssssesssssesesssonsssesene $ 34,480,584.45 
$154,738,062.98 
Deduct— 
Depreciation and Depletion $ 14.761.233.60 SURPLUS 
Amortization 18.270.505.37 
Interest 674,290.45 EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1], 1944. cccccccccccsscsssecscscsesessesecees $104,185 ,352.56 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes (after deducting Ane. 
Debt Retirement Credit) (See Note 5) 88,400.381.60 
Less—Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax Amount Transferred from Net Income......................... $ 34,480,584.45 
ce 4 » 2 5 3 54.2 
(See Nabe 2). ....-.-s.eeescsssecesensssetserrnsseesseensenennnnncenset — 5,098,854.21 ‘ - Increase in Market Value of Marketable Securities at 
$ 83,306.527.39 _117,012.556.81 December 31, 1944 BOS ent eS ae 387,257.65 
Da i Tn. cssasseecassinapsaielinie $ 37,725,506.17 Reduction of Valuation Reserve — Securities sold 
' ; RT Ce GONE eins ech sisscdistaoses incckecnaleet pues ___7,937.64- __ 34,875,779.74 
ADJUSTMENTS RELATING TO PRIOR YEARS (See Note 2) $139,061,132.30 
Add— 
Estimated Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax, not Deduct— 
previously recorded through Income—Years 1942 err ne en ALTRI REET =” SIN TAME SES s $ 27.833,364.00 
and 1945 Fe permenant, . 0 TRIER Payments on Employees’ Past-Service Annuities - ) 
Deduct— dion. Rowiownet TRE 1s ..5.026500tis.. scien niet . ___ 2,939,799.56 30,773,163.56 ' 
Additional Provision fer Wartime Adjustments — ‘ ha 
Years 1942 and 1943 —6,920.061.72 EARNED SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31, 1944 ooo0oooooccccceccsetesseeee $108,287,968.74 
‘ 











NoTes RELATING TO FENANCIAL STATEMENTS 


1—The principles used in preparing the accompanying consolidated 
statements for the year 1944 are as follows: 

All subsidiaries that are one hundred per cent ewned, and operate 
in the United States and Canada, are consolidated. 

Current assets, deferred charges, current liabilities, and earnings 
of Canadian subsidiaries consolidated have been converted at the of- 
ficial rate of exchange. Other assets and liabilities of Canadian sub- 
sidiaries consolidated were converted at the prevailing rate at time 
of acquisition or assumption. 

Foreign subsidiaries, all one hundred per cent owned, are shown as 
investments. Only that part of the income of foreign subsidiaries that 
was received during the year as dividends is included in income. Un- 
audited reperts cevering less than a full year indicate that the income 
of companies paying such dividends will exceed the amount of divi- 
dends paid. 

Affiliated companies, less than one hundred per cent but more than 
fifty per cent owned, are also shown under investments. The equity in 
the net worth of some of these affiliated companies carried in invest- 
ments at $3,155,231.17 increased ¥1,515,836.58 between January 1, 1938 
(or date of acquisition, whichever is later), and the date of latest 
unaudited reports received. Of this increase, $135,599.36 Is applicable 
to the current period. No reports are available for 1944 for the re- 
maining affiliated companies carried in investments at %653,621.31. 
The consolidated income does not include any part of the undistrib- 
uted net income of affiliated companies. 


2—For 1942 and 1943, in the statements submitted to stockholders, 
the estimated Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax was not included 
in Income but was credited directly to Reserve for Postwar Contin- 
gencies. : 

Subsequent to publication of the Annual Report to Stockholders 
for the vear 1943, the Securities and Exchange Commission required 
that the estimated Postwar Refund of Excess Protits Tax, amounting 
to ©1.990.285.24, be reflected in Income in the financial statements of 
this Corporation filed with the Commission for that year. — , 

Accordingly, for the year 1944 the estimated Postwar Refund of Ex- 
cess Profits Tax is reflected in Income as a deduction from Income and 
Excess Profits Taxes. Since the Income statement for 1943 is submit- 
ted in the current report in a form similar to that originally submit- 
ted to stockholders. the tax provisions are not comparable. 

In order to reflect the Postwar Refunds of Excess Profits Tax for 
the vears 1942 and 1943 in the financial statements to stockholders, 
the amount of $6.920.061.72 as income related to prior years is shown 
in the Income statement after the Net Income for the year 1944. Of 
this amount, $3.254.686.48 is applicable to 1942 and 33,665,375.24 to 
1945. 

The Accrued Provision for Wartime Adjustments has been credited 
with £6.920,061.72 applicable to the years 1942 and 1943, in addition to 
£6.315.711.28 which has been charged against Income for 1944. 


The Reserve for Postwar Contingencies has been reduced by cancel- 
ing the amount of the Postwar Refund for 1942 and 1943 originally 
credited to this Reserve. 

ACCRUED PROVISION FOR WARTIME ADJUSTMENTS 
Provided from 1948 Pnéome. .........scccccccccccses $ 2.500.000.0900 
OTE TCORET CTT OET EL TUTTE 6,315,714.28 
Additionual-P rovision applicable to 1942 and 1943.... 6,920,061.72 

$15,735,776.00 

Less—Estimated Cash Refund relating to 1913 un- 
der the KRenegotiation Act..............c0ce0e8 1,735,776.00 
Balance at December 31, 1944.............. $1 4,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR POSTWAR CONTINGENCIES 


Postwar Refund of Excess 
Protits Tax 
Transferred from Net Income... 


1942- 
$3,780,687.87 
_ 6,219,312.13 $10,000,000.00 


2.1 


1943—Postwar Refund of Excess 
Ry RIE Re ae pte oe $4.990,235.24 
Transferred from Net Income... —5.535,766.15. 
, $10,526,001.39 
Less—Renegotiation Adjust- 
ment of 1942 Postwar Refund 
of Excess Profits Tax....... __ 526,001.39 10,000,000.00 
1944—Transferred from Net Income... $3,244,921.72 


Less—Kenegotiation Adjust- 

ment of 1913 Postwar Refund 
of Excess Profits Tax....... _1,324,860.00 — 1,920,061.72 
$21,920,061.72 


Less—Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax 
1912 and 1943 (after adjustments) as shown 


on Income Statement... ........c.ssccesdecs __ 6,920,061.72 
Balance at December 31, 1944............ $15.000.000.00 


3--The Trustee of the Savings Plan for Employees holds Collateral 
Debentures of Carbide and Carbon Management Corporation secured 
by 78,800 shares of stock of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
under plans for employees. As of December 31, 1944, the assets held by 
the Trustee amounted to $5,681,650.83. Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation has agreed to maintain the assets in the Trust Estate in 
an amount sufficient to permit the distribution of the Trust Estate to 
the persons entitled thereto, 

4—Payments relating to years prior to July 1, 1937, were made to in- 
surance companies in the maximum amounts acceptable to such com- 
panies to apply toward the purchase of Past-Service Annuities under 
the Retirement Plan for Employees. ‘These payments were charged to 
Surplus. This method has been consistently followed since the adoption 
of the Retirement Plan on July 1, 1937. Payments for the purchase of 
Future-Service Annuities were charged against income. 

5—Income and Excess Profits Taxes as computed for the year 19144 
are lower in the amount of approximately $2,360,000.00 by reason of 


payments during the year 1944 for Past-Service Annuities in the 
amount ef $2,939,799.56 which were charged to Surplus. Income and 
Ixcess Profits Taxes are charged against income after reducing such 
taxes by the amount of $2,366,900.00 in 1944 and $1,429,100.00 in 1943 
representing the Debt Retirement Credit permitted under the Rev- 
evue Act of 1942. 


6—A review of the operations for 1943 under the Renegotiation Act 
has been made during the past year. Pending final settlement under 
the Act, a reduction has been made of $15,411,728.00 in. the value of 
sales and of income before taxes for that year. After allowance of 
$13,675,952.00 paid in taxes, the estimated cash refund to the Govern- 
ment in the amount of $1,735,776.00 has been charged to Accrued Pro- 
vision for Wartime Adjustments and included in Other Accrued Liabil- 
ities. Also, a reduction in the Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax 
for the vear 1943 has been made amounting to $1,324,860.00. It is im- 
practicable to determine the effect of this Act on the operations for 
the year 1944. Therefore, no specific provision pertaining to 1944 oper- 
ations has been made out of 1944 income other than the general Ac- 
crued Provision for Wartime Adjustments against which possible re- 
fund under this Act and other adjustments arising out of war condi- 


tions will be charged. 
AUDITORS’ REPORT 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION: 

We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Cerporation and its one hundred per cent owned subsidfaries opera- 
ting in the United States and Canada, as of December 31, 1944, and 
the statements of income and surplus for the year then ended, have 
reviewed the system of internal control and accounting procedures 
of the companies and, without making a detailed audit of the trans- 
actions, have examined or tested accounting records of the companies 
and other supporting evidence by methods and to the extent wedeemed 
appropriate. Except that it was not practicable to contirm receivables 
from United States Government agencies, as to which we have satis- 
fied ourselves by means of other auditing procedures, our examina- 
tion was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards applicable in the circumstances and included all procedures 
which we considered necessary. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and related state- 
ments of income and surplus present fairly the position of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated at Dec- 
ember 31,1944, and the results of consolidated operations for the year, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied 
on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year, except that the 
postwar refund of excess profits tax for 1944 is reflected in income of 
that year, whereas the postwar refund for 1943 was not reflected in in- 
come of the year 1943 as set forth in the Annual Report to Steckhold- 


ers tor that year. 

HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 
i Certified Public Accountants 
New Yosrk, N. Y., March 10, 1945. 

















































stock, compared with about $116 million during 1943. 


Combined assets of these ‘ 


‘open-end” 


investment companies were 


$882 million at the end of 1944 and, for the first time, exceeded the 








ualizing the various points made 
and leading to the conclusion that 
“steel stocks appear undervalued 








Keystone Funds since 1940. . 
Distributors Group—cCurrent issue 
of Railroad News; current port- 


folio folders on Railroad Bond 
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Mutual Funds REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES = = 

A “Growth” Business 2 * 2 
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PE aan caged Te vadamcaiih Samana $169 million of new = A. W. SMITH & CO., Inc. = 
Ti z= 


‘closed-end” inv 


total assets of the ‘ 


estment companies. 


GROWTH RECORD OF MUTUAL FUNDS 


(68 open-end funds) 
Number of Total 
Sales Repurchases Shareholder: Net Assets 
1944 $169,228,000 $70,815,000 421,675 $882,191,000 
1943 116,062,000 51,221,000 341,435 653,653,000 
1942 72,140,000 25,440,000 312,609 486,850,000 
194! 53,312,000 45,024,000 293,251 401,611,000 


® 





Diversified Investment Fund 

Revealing that in its first three 
months Diversified Investment 
Fund (a series of New York 
Stocks, Inc.) has enjoyed sales of 
over $3 million, Eugh W. Long 
& Co., the sponsor, has published 
a handsome new folder on this 
fund entitled “The Open End In- 
vestment Company-——What It Is— 
What It Does.” This folder de- 
scribes mutual funds in the sim- 
plest possible language and ties 
this description in with Diversi- 
ied Investment Fund. The folder 
hows the portfolio of Diversified 
Investment Fund as of Feb. 23, 
1945. On that date investments 
were divided among 10 bond is- 
sues, 17 preferreds and 17 com- 
mons, with 2.32% of the fund in 
cash. 


Potential 

Using the recent increase in the 
dividend on General Electric 
common stock as an example, 


Lord, Abbett, in the current issue 


Prospectuses upon request 
National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 
‘LOS ANGELES, 634 8S. Spring St., (14) 

BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square (9) 

CHICAGO, 208 So. La Salle St. (4) 





























Prospectus of Incorporated 

Investors may be obtained 

from investment dealers or 
THE PARKER CORPORATION 


ONE COURT STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Low Priced 
Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 





Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, Incorporatep 


| 63 WALL ST. +: NEW YORK5,N.Y. 


LY CRN AES NLT ADE EE 


of Abstracts, explores the poten- 
tial which currently exists for 
dividend increases by many other 
corporations even before the end 
of the war. 


“The dividend action taken 
by General Electric suggests 
that a turn may have come and 
that from now on dividends 
may be more liberal and assume 
a more normal relationship to 
earnings. It is hardly necessary 
to mention the influence such 
a development would have on 
the market valuation of com- 
mon stocks.” 








An Undervalued Group 


“Practically everyone is aware,” 
writes Distributors Group, ‘that 
steel stocks have lagged— 


(1) behind the market, 
(1) behind steel production.” 
In a new folder on Group Se- 


'| curities’ Steel Shares, this sponsor 


tells why steel stocks have lagged 
and why they “offer exceptional 
opportunities for profits.” There 
are five charts in the folder vis- 


' 
| Keystone 


| ( ustudian 














Prospectus may be obtained : 


from your local investment dealer or 


The Keystone Corporation 
of Boston 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9. Mass. 


























in relation to present earnings and 
drastically undervalued in rela- 
tion to their post-war outlook.” 


The Big Squeeze 
During the past 12 years in- 
vestors have been squeezed be- 


tween the upper millstone of de- 


clining interest rates and the 
lower millstone of rising living 
costs. Keystone Corp., in the cur- 


rent issue of Keynotes, 
good job of visualizing these facts. 
A chart shows that since 1933 the 
yield on high-grade corporate 
bonds is down 42% while the cost 
of living index is up 37% 

“Is there any relief from this 
dilemma?” asks Keynotes. To 
reach the objectives of capital 
growth and greater income, the 
investor must move into other 
classes of securities where the risk 
factor is increased. “This risk, 
however,” points out Keynotes, 
“can in turn be reduced by ade- 
quate diversification and inten- 
sive supervision.” 


Realized Profits 


In a three-page memorandum, 
National Securities & Research 


lem of the treatment of net real- 
ized profits. There is undoubtedly 
still a great deal of confusion in 
the minds of investors with re- 
spect to the dividends they re- 
ceive on their mutual fund shares 
The more clearly the distinction 
can be drawn between dividends 
of net 


tributions out 


the entire business. 


$115,000,000 Fund 


In the semi-annual reports on 
Keystone Custodian Funds B-3 
and S-4, the Trustee reveals that 
total assets of the 10 Keystone 
Funds as of Feb. 15, 1945, were 
more than $115 million. 


During the six months ended 
Jan. 13, 1945, net assets of Key- 


394 to $24,885,520 and net assets 
of Keystone S-4 increased from 
$5,662,991 to $7,409,581. In each 
case the gains reflected increases 
both in the number of shares out- 
standing and in the net asset value 
per share. 


Rail Stocks 


Hugh W. Long & Co., in a one- 
page memorandum on the Rail- 
road Series of New York Stocks, 
Inc., compares the 70% advance in 
this.series with the 54% advance 
in the Dow-Jones Rail Average | 
since the first of 1944 and lists the | 
main reasons why rail stocks are 
“still considered cheap.” 

we a 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Selected Investment Co.—Cur- 
rent issue of “These Things 
Seemed Important”; current port- 
folio memorandum showing di- 
versification of a $10,000 invest- | 
ment in Selected American Shares. 
Keystone Corp.—A chart 
| showing price movements of all! 


re 
a 





does a/| 


Corp. goes into the knotty prob- | 


from investment income and dis- | 
realized | 
profits, the better it will be for | 


stone B-3 increased from $20,980,- | 


Shares, General Bond Shares and 


| Low Priced Shares; special month- 


end price comparison on _ all 
classes of Group Securities, Inc. 

. Hugh W. Long & Co.—Cur- 
rent portfolio folder on Manhat- 
tan Bond Fund. 





Dividends 
Group Securities, Inc.—The fol- 
lowing dividends payable March 
31, 1945, to shareholders of record 
March 16: 


—For First Quarter— 





| Class— Regular Extra Total 
| Agricultural .05 .05 
; Automobile .05 .02 07 
| Aviation .03 .07 .10 
| Building .05 .05 
Chemical .04 .O1 .05 
Electrical Equip. .08 .02 .10 
Food .04 .04 
Fully Administered .03 .10 13 
Genera! Bond .09 .06 15 
Industrial Mach. __ .07 .03 .10 
Institutional Bond .09 .04 13 
Investing Co. .04 11 15 
Low priced .04 .06 .10 
a mg .O7 .05 AZ 
Mining .02 .04 .06 
Petroleum .04 .06 .10 
Railroad Bond .05 .08 By 
Railroad Equipment .04 .04 .08 
| Railroad Stock .04 .04 .08 
| Steel .04%2 .02%2 .07 
| Tobacco .04 .04 
Utilities .03 .02 .05 


Fidelity Fund, Inc.—A dividend 
of 20 cents per share payable 
| March 26, 1945, to stock of record 
| March 13. 








‘ Vanderhoef & Robinson 


Admits Bernard W. Green 


Bernard W. Green, member of 
'the New York Curb Exchange, be- 
|comes a2 partner in Vanderhoef & 
| Robinson, 31 Nassau Street, New 
| York City, members of the Curb. 
Mr. Green has been active as an 
|individual dealer in New York 
City and prior thereto was a part- 
ner in Vanderhoef & Robinson 
|} and in Green & Frost. 


rat 

Linsz With Ball, Burge 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Howard 

C. Linsz has become associated 
with Ball, Burge & Kraus, Union 
'Commerce Building, members of 
|the New York and Cleveland 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. Linsz was 
_with George I. Griffiths & Co. and 
| Hornblower & Weeks. 





Britain and Sweden In 
Monetary Agreemen! 


The British Government pub- 


‘ lished on March 8 the terms of an 


Anglo-Swedish monetary agree- 
ment to which considerable im- 
portance is attached in British 
financial circles, especially, it is 
noted, those that favor the per- 
petuation of the sterling-kroner 
rate of 16.90. Wireless advices 
from London March 8 to the New 
York “Times” reporting this, went 


on to say: 
“The Central Banks of both 
countries agree to. sell such 


amounts of their local currencies 
against the local currency of the 
other as may be required for 
legitimate purposes. 

“As in the case of the Anglo- 
Belgian agreement, balances will 
be available for transfer or expen- 
diture within the sterling area but 
will be convertible into other cur- 
rencies only by mutual consent. 


“The most important feature of 
the pact, and one in which it dif- 
fers from the Anglo-Belgian 
agreement, is that no limit is set 
on the amount of each other’s cur- 
rencies that will be held. Al- 
though there has been a steady 
balance of payments in Sweden’s 
favor and this balance is expected 
to increase because Britain will 
need timber, wood pulp and iron 
ore and will not be able for some 
years to ship coal, textiles, textile 
machinery and steel products in 
return, both countries agree to 
keep any surplus receipts of the 
other’s currency without restric- 
tion. 


“In answer to a question in Par- 
liament today Sir John Anderson, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, said 
that the new agreement did not 
conflict with the Bretton Woods 
pact.” 


Terry Mastin Co. Formed 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Terry 
Mastin has formed Terry Mastin 
& Co. with offices in the Vandiver 








Building to act as dealer in In- 
vestment Trust issues. 





—~- 


Passage of Bill Fixing Emergency and 


of the Stock Transfer Tax. 


Normal Tax Rates on Stock Transfer Urged 


The Commerce and Industry Association of. New York, Ine., on 
March 12 called on the members of the Assembly to support passage 
|of the Wicks-Archinal Bill fixing the emergency and normal rates 
In identical letters, Association Secre- 


| tary Thomas Jefferson Miley wrote: 
| “This bill maintains the emergency tax and normal tax upon 


|scale granting relief in rates for | 


the lower-priced stocks, but di- | 
| vides the rates into two brackets, 
| normal and emergency, thus main- 
| taining the emergency tax for 
| possible elimination in the future. 

“The Coudert-Mitchell Bill, also | 
pending in the Legislature, osten- 
sibly proposes to eliminate the 





stock transfers on a graduated © 





emergency tax and place. the 
Stock Transfer Tax on a gradu- 
ated basis dependent upon the 
cost per share of the stock. From 


|an examination of the rates pro= 


posed in the bill it is evident that 
the emergency tax is not elim- 
inated but actually frozen into the 
normal tax.” 4 
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In keeping with the changing | 
pattern of the investment market | 
interest is now shifting in the di- | 
rection of refinancing outstanding | 
preferred stocks of corporations | 
on a lower dividend basis. | 

This week’s offering of 150,- 
600 shares of new preferred 
stock of Continental Can Co., 
which incidentally proved a 
marked success, is looked upon 
as likely to prove the foreunner 
of a much more substantial vol- 
ume of such business. 


| 

The Continental Can offering, | 
by the way, set several new} 
marks. The dividend rate, $3.75) 


annually, is the lowest fixed thus | 
far for an industrial issue. And | 
the gross spread between the price 
paid to the company and the basis | 
of offering to the public, 1024, set | 
a new minimum, comparing with 
a spread of 24%% on a previous | 
issue. 

Since the Treasury’s forth- | 
coming new War Loan is ex- | 
pected to reflect the decided 
change in the investment mar- 
ket generally in the last few 
months, and since such issues 
are recOgnized as setting the 
pace for the money market, it 
is widely expected that corpo- 
rations will move to reduce the 
cost of their senior equity 
capital by a program of replace- 
ments. 

Even though utilities, the most 
fertile field for such undertak- 
ings, have been active already in 
that direction, it is now assumed 

quite widely in underwriting cir- 
cles that this industry will pro- 
vide the bulk of such new offer- 
ings for some time to come. 

A number of industrial com- 
panies are likewise in position to 
undertake ‘such capital adjust- 
ments though a few are plagued 
with non-callable preferreds. 


Bids for Pacific Gas 


Proponents of competitive bid- 
ding brought another opponent to 
bay this week when the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., which sought 
to negotiate the sale of $80,000,000 
of new bonds was ordered to do 
the job through open competitive 
auction. 

The company lost out on two 
counts. First the Supreme Court 
upheld the contention of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion that the company was a sub- 
sidiary of North American Co. 
and therefore subject to provi- 
sions of the Public Utility Holding 
Co. Act. 

Shortly thereafter the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission or- 
dered open bidding over the 
objections of the company’s of- 
ficials. Under the indenture 
covering the $84,193,000 of Se- 
ries G 4% bonds which the 
company plans to _ refinance, 
holders must be given 50 days’ 
notice by April 1. It is hoped 
that the program can be 
whipped into shape in order to 
permit such due notice in time. 

At least two bids are seen in the 
making with a group headed by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. in the field, 
having fought for competitive bid- 
ding while Blyth & Co. headed 
another syndicate which sought to 
negotiate the purchase. 


110 Million Triboroughs 


The biggest refinancing under- 
taking in months, that of the Tri- 
borough Bridge Authority, was 
expected to reach market today. 
Bankers were reported putting the 
finishing touches to this operation 
which was slated to reach a total 
of $110,000,000. 

This financing has been on the 
way for weeks with the issuer and 
bankers presumably determined 
to time it for a most favorable 
reception in view of its size. 

The transaction will permit 


| the roster of near-term prospects 
'this week when Wheeling Steel 
' Corp. and Ohio Edison Co. regis- 


/ issue $24,000,000 of Series C first 





the Authority to take up its en- 
tire outstanding $98,000,000 debt 


| 
and will put it in funds to go | 
ahead with part of such pros- | 
pective work as it has mapped 
out when conditions permit. 

The new issues were expected 
to be comprised of $55,000,000 in 
serial bonds carrying a 2%4% 
coupon, due from Aug. 1, 1950 to 
Feb. 1, 1975 and an equal amount 
of term bonds due in 1980 with a} 
2% coupon. 


In the Offing 
Two more sizeable issues joined 


tered sizeable issues of refunders. 
Wheeling Steel proposes. to 


mortgage 34% bonds, due 1970, 
to be used along with $5,000,000 
of bank loans to retire $30,000,000 
of outsanding 3's Series B. 

Ohio Edison Co., which is a| 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. | 





'subsidiary, registered $26,089,000 | 


of new first mortgage 30-year 


Necessity of. “Continuous Peace Table” 


Seen by Senator Wayne L. Morse 


A “continuous peace table” at which all nations make “conscion- 
able compromises” is necessary if permanent peace is to be achieved, 
United States Senator Wayne L. Morse, Republican, of Oregon, said 


on Feb. 28 at a meeting of the Women’s National Republican Club in 
New York. This is learned from the New York “Herald Tribune” | 


of March 1, which in part also stated: 


Mr. Morse, former Pacific Coast< 


arbitrator for the United States 
Department of Labor on maritime 
disputes and public member of the 
National War Labor Board, de- 
clared that problems facing the 
nation are “so far above the level 
of partisanship and party advan- 
tages that they should not even 
be discussed on a party basis.” 
Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton 
Woods, he said, ‘““may not be the 
solution, but they are the correct 
approach,” and he held great hope 





bonds, which it will sell to retire 
an equal amount of 3%s. 


Y 





| for the coming San Francisco con- 
ference “because I have confi- 
| dence in the men and women who 
| will represent us.” 
| Despite the fact that England’s 
'earlier part in the war saved 
American lives, “for which we 
'should always be grateful,’ Sena- 
{tor Morse declared that it would 
inot be “realistic ever to let Eng- 
\land forget that lend-lease made 
‘it possible for England to sur- 
| Vive.” 
| England, he said, has trade ad- 
| vantages, such as preferentials on 


‘lumber in British ports in the 


| southwest Pacific, “which she 
might sacrifice to our advantage 
as a-form of lend-lease repay- 
ment.” 

“We need some horse-trading 
| tactics at the peace table, Senator 
| Morse, who said he was an old 
| horse trader himself, declared. 

International trade agreements 
must be encouraged, he said, and 
multi-partite rather than bi-par- 
tite agreements adopted to a 
greater degreee, particularly with 
South American countries. ; 

Cartels, however, should be 
subjected to the “microscope of 
Congressional investigations,” he 
said. 

“Political isolationism must be 
deemed dead,’ Senator Morse 
said, but “economic isolationism 
also must pass out of the picture 
if we survive fifty years as a 
first-rate world power.” 

“We have,” he said, “our choice 
either of licking the world or par- 
ticipating with other nations on 
an international economic plan.” 








CURRENT ASSETS: 


tion value) 
Notes and accounts receivable: 


Less 


FIXED ASSETS: 
Property, plant and equipment 


depletion 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 


Unamortized debt expense 
Other deferred charges. 


Total 


Net income after all charges 











Cash on hand and in banks.... e 
United States Savings Bonds (redemp- 


Trade notes and accounts rec 
Other notes and accounts receivable. 


ee ee ee oe 


Prepaid insurance, taxes and rentals... $ 
Patent licenses—Being amortized..... 


Net profit before capital extinguishments and taxes on income...... 
Provision for capital extinguishments 
Provision for Federal and State taxes on income... 


oeeee 


$ 4,427,119.83 


100,649.50 


eivable. $ 1,156,740.48 
284,055.14 


5 1,440,795.62 





Reserve for doubtful notes and 











ACOOUEE otic b.5 cae 6eeaeewEss 100,566.92 1,340,228.70 
Inventories: 
Crue ce CRM iv cca vhes i $ 523,427.90 
Refined oil products (market or less) 1,037,921.60 
Merchandise (lower of cost or 
PN © we ike PKS os a eeeet ee 64,421.14 
Materials and supplies (cost or con- 
GON WOUNE) dnc ited ide aoe 826,105.37 2,451,876.01 
Cash value of insurance on life of 
othcer eeoeceeerseoseeseseeseeee 7 7 190,828.75 
Total current assets....... . $ 8,510,702.79 
CASH IN BANKS—UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT FUNDS ... cece $1,705.46 
INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES: 
(cost ) 
Security investments ........--00: $ 39,939.15 
Post-war claim for refund of Federal 
Omens PONS TAME, oc civic ccesrianes ° 213,597.51 
Other investments and advances..... 11,450.23 264,986.89 





(cost). $26,871,012.89 


Less— Reserves for depreciation and 


14,865,351.48 


— 


12,005,661.41 





75,443.44 
57,112.65 
14,393.76 
39,676.26 


186,626.11 





$21,049,682.66 
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Sinking Fund Debentures due 


Lion Oil Refinng Company 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1944 


ASSETS 





obss 
' 
LIABILITIES ‘ 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: ' 
Notes payable ...... 6aeevee 0b G48 . $ 35,929.75 
Accounts payable ..... eoseccee oeee 1,642,126.22 
Accrued liabilities: 
ae ee er oer ae $ 109,367.19 
Taxes . $2,263,730.41 ye 
Less—United States 
Treasury Savings 
Notes (redemption 
Vale). <6 cbes0% 1,373,581.00 890,149.41 
Interest ....0. ‘Sok 21,050.71 1,020,567.31 ; 
Funded debt sinking fund payment due 
Wittlitl OMG VOGT. <3s00 4 wie desee 200,000.00 
Total current liabilities..... $ 2,898,623.28 
ADVANCES UNDER GOVERN- 
MEME CUMS MAGE 6 cs Kees soe S$ 150,000.00 P 
Less—Disbursements for which reim- =“ 
bursement has not been received (net) 68,294.54 81,705.46 . 


LONG-TERM DEBT: 
334% 


1959 


Less-—Bonds to be retired within one 
year through sinking fund payment 
included in Current Liabilities... 

RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Common Capital Stock—Without nom- 


inal or par value: 


Shares 
1,000,000 


Authorized 


Issued and outstanding 
Reserved for issue... 








Sinking Fund Debentures Due 


Oe 


435,105 
701 





; 


' 
5 











» 








4 


. $ 6,500,000.00 


200,000.00 6,300,000.00 





° 200,000.00 





1,848.79 : 


$ 7,58 
28,007.60 





Earned surplus ($2,271,720.69 is not 


available for dividend distribution) . 


NOTES: Disbursements of funds advanced by the United States Government are subject to audit and review by government agencies. 

Lion Oil Refining Company is contingently liable as guarantor for the payment of 5% of the principal, and interest thereon, of the promissory notes 
of Project Five Pipe Line Corporation, dated December 15, 1942, and due serially in equal amounts on December 15 of each year from 1945 to 1947, 
inclusive. The contingent liability of the Company at December 31, 1944, was $108,000.00 for principal and $80.00 for accrued interest. 

Under the terms of the indenture securing the 334 
December 31, 1944, is not available for dividend distribution, 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS STATEMENT 


1959, $2,271,720.69 of the 


For the years ending December 31st: 


*Based on 435,105 shares of Common Stock in 1944 and 435,093 in 1943. 


NOTE: A part of the income of the Companies for the years 1943 and 1944 was from contracts which are subject to renegotiation under the provisions of 
Section 403 of the Sixth Supplemental National Defense Act as amended. Preliminary communications relating to renegotiation have been received, but 


it is not expected that adjustments, if any, will have a material effect upon the consolidated net income or earned surplus of the Companies. 





1944 


Amount Per Share* 


$5,715,998.37 $13.14 
3,015,690.75 6.93 
1,235,638.00 2.84 
1,464,669.62 3.37 


435,806 


$ 7,609,856.39 


. 3,959,497.53 11,569,353.92 











$21,049,682.66 








consolidated earned surplus at 





1943 : 
Amount Per Share* 
$5,202,714.12 $11.96 
2,111,136.80 4.85 
1,713,750.89 3.94 ‘ 
1,377,826.43 3.17 
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Goal of American Feder. of Labo 


(Continued from page 1147) 


continued and be enlarged upon 
in the future. Productive capac- 
ity can and must provide better 
homes, better food and clothing, 
more adequate medical care, finer 
commodities, and richer educa- 


tional and cultural opportunities | 


for all. Our country can maintain 
its internal unity and strength 
and at the same time take its 


rightful place, if not leadership, in 


promoting world security and 
economic and cultural advances. 
To do so we must sustain the 


highest levels of production and 
employment. 

While our immediate respon- 
sibility is to win the war, our 
long-range task is the well being 
of all men—-our specific function, 
the promotion of the welfare of 
workers. In this task the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has 
served as an organ of expression 
for American democracy, mani- 
festing its faith in both word and 
deed. Throughout our history we 
have asserted and fought for the 
recognition of the worth and dig- 
nity of labor, the rights of the 
worker in his job, a living wage, 
a rising standard of living for all, 
social security, political freedom, 
civil liberties, and free public 
education. In short, we have 
been the staunchest proponents of 
the dignity of man. The entire 
life of the worker is colored and 
shaped by his job, by the physical 
conditions under which he works, 
by the length and intensity of his 
working day, by the adequacy otf 
his pay, by the extent to which 
he is protected against arbitrary 
discharge, and by the degree of 
the tensions under which he 
works. 

It would be an egregious error 
not to look beyond the discernible 
horizon in an effort to visualize 
the kind of world which lies be- 
yond. It must be remembered that 
the post-war world will be largely 
of our own planning and making 
—a world of which we will, in a 
great measure, be the creators. 

After more than a century of 
intense struggle, the right of the 
worker to unite with his fellows, 
to protest and to advance his in- 
terests has been made a part of 
the law of the land. This right 


| found memorable expression in 
the National Labor Relations Act 
of 1937. It declares that ‘“‘em- 
ployees shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, Join or 
assist labor organizations, to bar- 
gain collectively through repre- 
jsentatives of their own choosing, 
fand to engage in concerted activi- 
| ties, for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection.” 

The long road up from slavery 

from feudalism to freedom, has 
been a tortuous and difficult one. 
Let it always be remembered that 
the essence of slavery—of feudal- 
ism, the most evil of all human 
degradations—is to be compelled 
to labor at the dictation of 
other. The right to work and the 
right to quit work are among the 
most basic rights of free men. In- 
dependence and freedom of ac- 
tion, mind are the moral bulwarks 
of our democratic way of life. 

Employment and productive re- 


our industrial life are in the main 
amicable and more or less coop- 
erative. However, there are re- 
actionary groups which would 
prefer to see American trade 
unions crippled, if not destroyed. 
These groups, while they may not 
represent the greatest capital in- 
vestment in industry, nor 
greatest number of individual em- 
ployers, are, nevertheless, vocal, 
crafty, ruthless and untiring. This 
reactionary section of American 
industry will seek to employ the 
difficulties of reconverting indus- 
try from a wartime to a peace- 
time basis as a means of extend- 
ing their control over American 
life. 

Already we find some of the 
workers rights being challenged. 
Anti-closed shop constitutional 
amendments have been proposed 


and encouraged by these 
tionary employers in_ Florida, 
California and Arkansas. This 





type of constitutional restriction 
was overwhelmingly defeated in 
California but adopted in Arkan- 
sas and Florida. While it is be- 
lieved that these State constitu- 
tional amendments are in conflict 
with the Constitution of the 





United States and will be held to 


an- | 


lations which obtain at present in | 


the | 


reac- | 


i 
|be invalid, nevertheless they evi- 
idence clearly the temper and 
i'character of the post-war struggle 
iwhich will confront organized 
‘labor. 
Then 
labor 


too, in 12 states, anti- 
amendments of various 
types have been passed. These 
enactments have for their ulti- 
mate objective the weakening and 
destruction of free trade unionism 


by requiring our unions to be 
licensed or registered before be- 
ing permitted to function; in 


many cases they require officers 
and business agents to be licensed 
or registered. Many of these laws 
would restrict the expenditure of 
union funds, and require strict 
detailed financial accounting, a 
practice which for years has been 
followed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and is now being 


lextended voluntarily among 
American Federation of Labor 
Affiliates. Some of these laws 


prohibit or restrict peaceful pick- | 


eting, boycotting or engaging in 
lany form of recognized legal 
union activity. Others interfere 


with the unions right to manage 
its internal affairs by limiting 
dues, initiation fees, fines, etc., 
and by requiring retrial in courts 
of law where union disciplinary 
action has been taken. Some seek 
to outlaw the closed or union 
shop; and one enactment seeks to 
impose compulsory incorporation. 

All of these laws are being con- 
tested, and it is the hope that the 
|}most obnoxious portions of these 
laws ultimately will be invali-. 
dated. They indicate, however, 
the severity of the test that lies 
before labor if it is to enjoy the 
|rights, privileges and prerogatives 
heretofore enjoyed. 

In addition to the foregoing we 
| will be faced with the problem 
of accelerated productivity. Gov- 
iernment statisticians studying in- 


dustrial production are impressed | 


|with the enormous increases in 
|;production per man hour which 
are likely to take place in manu- 


'facturing during the first three 
| post-war years. 
| 

soon as the war ends and 


| As 
| machine tool plants begin deliver- 
ing, modern, up-to-date machines 
‘rapidly will replace out-moded 
‘equipment in American plants. 
| American manufacturers also will 
put into practice the improved 
techniques acquired during the 
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war. Increased productivity will 
result also from the use of new 
materials developed in recent 
years. 

All these influences will have 
marked effect on manufactur- 
ing industries. It is estimated that 
productivity will increase at the 
rate of 10% per year in the first 
three years after the war. This 
will mean a 30% increase in pro- 
duction in the three year period 
following the war. 

The average worker in our 
factories will be able to produce 
almost one-third more at the end 
of this three year period than ait 
the close of the war. This means 
that serious problems of unem- 
ployment are inevitable unless 
production of civilian goods and 
| services expands greatly, and con- 
struction, transportation and other 
branches of industry also increase. 


a 


Labor must be aware of the 
problems that lie before it. Now 
is the time to prepare for the 


trials that later will beset all of 
us no matter how securely any of 
us may feel under present cir- 
cumstances. 

The specter of unemployment 
must not be permitted again to 
stalk the lengh and breadth of our 
land. Unemployment means hard- 
ship and misery, poverty and 
sickness, anxiety, grief and des- 
pair. It means the disintegration 


of society and the demoralization ' 


|of a nation. 
| Prevention of unemployment 
cannot be acconpplished by a 


single individual or an individual 
group. This dire threat to our 
security and economic health can 
only be averted by the concerted 
efforts of all elements responsible 
for the preservation of a sane hu- 
man society and a dignified hu- 
man existence. Labor and man- 
agement, science and government 
have a common stake in the pre- 
| vention of unemployment. 

| This coalition of forces implies 
a common responsibility and 
closer cooperation than has been 
realized in the past. Too often in 
the past have these forces been 
divided by selfish rivalries and by 
divisive tactics on the part of 
some to out-maneuver imaginary 
competitors or to weaken, if not 
destroy, the power and influence 
of organized wage earners. 

Closely allied with the problem 
| of providing employment, there is 
the principle of an adequate 
standard of compensation applied 
to all types of work, energy and 
skill. : 

Under all circumstances, wages 
must be assured not merely as a 
bare subsistance; they must em- 
brace family needs, comprehen- 
sively, interpreted on the basis of 
American standards of comfort, 
health, recreation, education, cul- 
ture and security. “This security 
should encompass not only the 
needs of the present, but also the 
contingencies of' the future, in- 
cluding unemployment, ill health 
and old age. Provision can be 
made through insurance _ pro- 
grams, but the wage scale should 
enable the worker to make at 
least a basic provision for these 
future contingencies. 

There is no nen for pessimism 
or alarm at the alleged high wage 
scales said to prevail throughout 
American industry. Advances in 
technology have been so great 
in the past several years that a 
much higher wage level than ex- 
isted before the war—even the 
present wartime levels—can be 
maintained as a permanent part of 
our peacetime écoriomy. And 
further, despite diré-phophesies, 
| there is no reason for a sharp in- 
| crease in post-war Selling prices 
|of most commodities. 

Here, indeed, ts*a field «for 
greater and better collaboration 
between labor, management and 
government. ‘ 


If our people are to exercise an 
effectual control over the condi- 
‘tions which determiné their liveli- 
| hood, it is imperative that the 
‘trend toward private monopoly 
‘and the concentration of power 
and wealth be reversed. History 
‘has demonstrated that concentra- 


a 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ition of wealth and economic 
power in private, monopolistic 
hands undermines the very foun- 
dations of all free society. 

On the other hand, it is imper- 
ative that the trend toward cen- 
tralization and the expansion of 
government control be arrested. 

In our independent industrial 
society, with its vast production 
enterprises, government regula- 
tion is necessary to safe guard the 
‘general public interest. Govern- 
ment control can, however, as- 
sume dangerous forms. 
Technological pressures, and the 
closing of frontiers for invest- 
; ment, have helped to produce a 
‘series of profound social changes. 
The most important of these is 
the invasion by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of areas hitherto reserved 
for private business. This inva- 
sion cannot be defined as social- 
ism in the orthodox sense; neither 
may it be termed fascism, com- 
munism or co-operative common- 
wealth. This new historical de- 
velopment toward greater cen- 
tralization is a new and as yet 
unnamed development in modern 


society. One thing, however, is 
certain. Governments are not op- 
erated by proletarians—even in 
Russia—nor are businessmen in 
the seats of absolute control. 
However, regardless of where 
government control is’ vested, 


matters have now progressed so 
far that any retreat from an era 
of regimented or planned econ- 
omy will be a difficult task. In 
Russia, regimentation and plan- 
ning extend to all parts of the 
| economic machine, in Germany 
j} and Italy regimentation and plan- 
|ning have embraced nearly all 
| activity, in Sweden it extended to 
most key points, and in the United 
States, up to Pearl Harbor gov- 
ernment planning extended to fi- 
nance, agriculture, natural re- 
sources, energy, social security 
legislation and unemployment and 
was just about entering the field 
of industrial relations. Somewhere 
between Russia on the one hand 
and the United States on the 
other, the pattern of other nations 
fall. 

Then too, parliamentary democ- 
racy has been under severe pres- 





sure. The world would not seem 
to demand swift decisions and 
swift action. It is argued that 


parliaments and legislatures are 
slow in reaching decisions. To- 
talitarians, it is said, have cut 
through all this. The men at the 
top make quick decisions. They 
take quick action. However, in 
getting this speedy action and 
reaching speedy decisions, rights 
and privileges which make a peo- 
ple and a country loyal and con- 
tent have been sacrificed. 

These trends and tendencies are 
viewed with grave apprehension 
and one can only hope that dem- 
ocratic procedures can be modi- 
fied to make possible speedier ac- 
tion and without crippling the 
fundamental democratic. structure 
upon which our liberal govern- 
ments are founded. 

In the long history of the world, 
men have tried varying systems of 
social organization. At first, all 
commodities were produced ina 
system of slavery; then came feu- 
dalism with power vested in the 
feudal lord; there were mon- 
archies, republics and dictator- 
ships, but in all the thousands of 
years in the painful history of 
man, no one successfully has dem- 
onstrated that slavery is prefer- 
able to freedom, that serfs are 
happier than free men, that there 
is any enduring substitute for 
voluntary community action with 
the greatest good as the common 
goal. Nor is there to be found 
anywhere a more liberal govern- 
ment, a more progressive people 
|}and a happier and more contented 
| citizenry than in a democracy in 
‘deed as well as in name. 

It is recognized that in a mod- 
'ern. free society, organizations of 
| business, of finance, of agricul- 
{ture and of the various profes- 
| cie~s, ps well as of labor have an 
{indispensable role to play in the 
development of common social 
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objectives. As each of these 


groups is permitted to express its 


distinctive point of view frankly 


and openly, the public can grasp 


what is actually involved in any 


proposed line of action. This proc- 


‘all property as well as all rela- 


ess of education makes not alone | 


for greater enlightenment, 


but | 


also permits of higher and greater | 


attainments. 


Workers of both city and coun- | 


try have deep mutual interests. 
Management and labor have 


spheres of common interest. There- | 


fore each major functional group 
should be encouraged to perceive 
that the impoverishment of other 


groups endangers its own security 
and prosperity. Ultimately all 
will suffer, if powerful organiza- 
or of labor seek merely to ad- 
vance their own interests with- 
out regard for the consequences 
on the community as a whole. 


tionships are charged with an in- 
creasing social responsibility con- 
sistent with the needs of a grow- 


ing community. The history of 
development in ,our own land 


clearly indicate and vindicate the 
validity of this principle. The war 
period has merely accentuated 
the truth of the public obligation 
that is entailed in all our relations 
and possessions. 
Conscription of property 
not end with the war, but will ac- 
tually be of immensely greater 


|importance in the ensuing peace 


| as the mass of the people demand 


adequate living standards and full 
employment. Greater obligations 


| will be placed on labor as well. 
tions of finance, business, farmers | 


It has been well said that this is 


/a social and economic verld rev- 


In a modern, free society, these | 


groups exercise authority because 
they stand for skill, experience 
and practical ability and applica- 
tion. I venture to say that the 
entire social and economic struc- 
ture, which goes under the name 
of America, would disintegrate, 
or become atrophied by autocratic 
state control were it not for a 
healthy inter-play between these 
essentially free and voluntary or- 
ganizations. 

It impossible adequately to 
comprehend the fundamental role 
of trade unions in the life of a 
free society unless one under- 
stands the role of voluntarism in 
our modern society. I stress this 


is 





olution. 

Today, the United States is the 
most free of all nations. Brital: 
Canada and Australia have pro- 


| ceeded somewhat along the path 


of a so-called planned or regi- 
mented economy. Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia have com- 
pletely regimented and planned 
economies, while France, Turkey, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Finland and 
other countries have more or less 
followed one form or anther of 
collectivism. Politically, socially, 
the differences between nations 
are wide. Economically, the pat- 
tern tends toward standardization. 

Unfortunately the democratic 
countries until recently have 
taken their freedoms for granted. 
Not until recent years have they 


| given little, if any, expression to 


because within this framework of | 


voluntary association, trade unions 
play a decisive and an important 


role, apart from the mere distri- | 


bution of 
Cooperation of these functional 
groups is therefore essential in the 
development of a framework of 
controlling policies for the con- 
servation of our natural resources 
and the progressive organization 
of our productive powers. These 
associations, these social] instru- 
ments of control, whether of 


bor, management, farmers. or 


technicians, enjoy prestige, influ- | 
powers because | 


ence and useful 


the fruits of industry. | 


the economic demand for work 
and security. Today no one can 
predict with any degree of cer- 
tainty what the future holds in 
store for the overwhelming num- 
ber of nations—and certainly the 


place of the workers and their 
iright to free organization is in 
ever greater doubt and is sur- 


la- | 


rounded by a greater uncertainty. 

The challenge of freedom of en- 
terprise to the freedom of labor 
is not so much a military one— 
though that danger in that di- 


|rection is grave at present—as in 


they represent the organized will | 
|ices which people demand in this 


of groups which play fundamental 
roles in our American life. 


It is our belief that free labor | 


enterprise are largely 
interdependent. Neither can last 
long and be free without the 
other. Our free community rests 
on community interests. It main- 
tains itself through cooperative 
action, mindful of the interests of 
all concerned. 

Experience has shown that 
when the rights of free trade 
unions are impaired, free enter- 
prise is no longer secure. By 
free enterprise we mean a pro- 
gressive economy which provides 
incentives and opportunities for 
individuals and groups to take the 
initiative and to assume the risks 
involved in launching new forms 
of productive enterprise. 

By free enterprise we mean a 
system of free labor, a system of 
enterprise that will husband and 
utilize, not waste and dissipate 
our natural resources—a system 


and free 


ing of the national income and 
the maintenance of full employ- 
ment: a system or an economy 
that will provide ample support 
for the health, educational, recre- 
ational and similar public and so- 
cial services so essential to the 
welfare of the working people in 


| post-war 


| 
| 
| 


mM} tain here at home. 
committed to the progressive rais- | 





our industrial and commercial so- | 


ciety. We favor a system of eco- 
nomic enterprise which will not 
be repressive, but will support the 
free exercise of civil and politica! 
liberties. 

While we favor a system of free 
enterprise we are opposed to the 
so-called philosophy of economic 
laissez-faire—indeed the existence 
of our trade unions is the most 
effective refutation of the prin- 
ciples said to underlie this philos- 
ophy. 

While we advocate freedom for 
enterprise and freedom for work- 
ers, we hold at the same time that 


| point 


| 


the long run, it is an economic 
and social one. Can the democ- 
racies provide the goods and serv- 


revolutionary age and continue as 
democracies? 

We have the _ resources, the 
manpower, the science, the tech- 
nical skills, to give our people 
everything they require without 
surrendering the ballot, or the 
Bill of Rights. How shall we an- 
swer this challenge? 

While we must be fully alert 
and active in the struggle against 
reaction here at home, 
we must be not unmindful of the 
fact that the struggle against re- 
action is international in char- 
acter. Isolationism is as danger- 
ous for organized labor as it is 
in the realm of international pol- 
itics. The nature of the post-war 
world in Europe and in Asia, and 
in South and Central America, is 
as important to American work- 
ers, to their standards of living, 
to their employment opportunities 
as any conditions which may ob- 
If the work- 
ing populations of Europe, of Asia 
and of South or Central America 
are enslaved, either by one means 
or another, if there is forced labor 
of any kind, if slave labor in labor 
camps or elsewhere becomes a 
common thing, then American 
workers will be compelled ulti- 
mately to pay a price as well. 

We must not allow post-war 
governments in Europe or Asia 
or South and Central America to 
debase living standards to the 
where their commodities 
will compete against commodities 
produced by workers enjoying an 
American standard of livng. 


Neither do we favor the preclusion | 


of the peoples of other nations to 
our market. There are, of course, 
various complex governmental 
and economic methods by which 
undue, unfair and uneconomic in- 
ternational competition may be 
partially forestalled, but in the 
final analysis; the most effective 


| guarantee we could have against 


|destructive and cut-throat inter- 
national competition is the restab- 
lishment of the free and demo- 
|cractic trade unions of Europe. 

It is our duty, as intelligent and 
isocially conscious workers, to 
render every aid at our disposal 
in the reestablishment of free 
trade unions everywhere. Euro- 
| pean, Asiatic workers—workers of 
‘all lands as well as American 


will | workers must have the organiza- 


'tional instruments to bargain col- 
lectively, to establish ever higher 
wage and working standards, and 
assume an ever-widening respon- 
sibility in industry and govern- 
ment. 

Organized labor may not be in 
a position to deal specifically with 
the multiplicity of problems and 
duties arising from a broad con- 
cept of social justice. Certainly 
we must recognize our duty to 
study, safeguard and _ promote 
everything that advances the wel- 





fare of the worker and his family, 


and the community and State as| 


well. 

It seems almost unnecessary to 
point out how essential it is that 
we have a clear perspective of our 
aims and their needs. 

Unity is of course, the very es- 
sence of our organization—unity 
within our ranks, and unity with 
kindred organizations which share 
our responsibilities and our com- 
mon aims. While we feel confi- 
dent the American Federation of 
Labor can continue in its progres- 
sive strides as heretofore, never- 
theless rival camps, no less than 
rival aims, tend to retard results, 
mar accomplishments and even 
nullify results. 

As we have found it necessary 
to pool manpower and resources 
to achieve a common purpose for 
the welfare of humanity the 
world over, so it seems logical 
there be a pooling of human in- 
terest in the attainment of social 


and economic justice. 

Methods and conditions may 
| differ according to tradition, time, 
' place and circumstance. It may 
not be possible to achieve perfect 
unity, but certainly every pos- 
sible effort should be made ever 
to more nearly attain that unity 
and objective. 

It must be the inspiration of 
workers here in America to set up 
ideals and adopt standards which 
will materially influence not alone 
the sixty or more millions of 
Americans who are obliged to 
earn their bread in the sweat of 
their brows, but will likewise 
bring hope and encouragement to 
the many, many millions in other 
lands who look forward to a fu- 
ture of higher standards of life 
and the opportunity to attain and 
enjoy the peace, the security and 
the contentment which after all 
constitutes the blessings of a truly 
happy and free nation and a free 
people under God. 
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Total premium income — all companies — 1944 
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95TH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital $15,000,000.00 
ASSETS LIABILITIES Surplus 39,762,510.70 . 
$1,040,777 ,099.65 $986,014,588.95 stnincnemipntlhioadeio 
Surplus to policyholders $54,762,510.70 
38TH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
Capital $ 3,000,000.00 
ASSETS LIABILITIES Surplus 28,661,358.70 
$106,044,756.05 $74,383,397.35 Pa Me nd < OEE 
Surplus to policyholders $31,661,358.70 
32ND ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital $ 5,000,000.00 
ASSETS LIABILITIES Surplus 10,951,524.54 
$39 ,603,460.65 $23,651,936.11 iiietaa 
Surplus to policyholders $15,951,524.54 i 
35TH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital $1,000,000.00 ; 
ASSETS LIABILITIES Surplus 2,322,228.32 
$7,989,291 .87 $4,667 ,063.55 osunlian 
Surplus to policyholders $3,322,228.32 


$ 241,460,875.34 
2,409,839,563.85 
6,067,999,426.00 
200,116,840.00 
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Domestic and International 
Stabilization 


(Continued from first page) 


wholesale prices have risen by 
only 40% from the outbreak of 
war in Europe to the present time, 
as compared with a rise of 110% 
up to the Armistice in the pre- 
vious war—a shorter period by 
14 months. 

The achievement of this coun- 
try in economic stabilization is 
truly remarkable when we con- 
sider the strength of the forces 
making for inflation. In this 
country in the past, it has typic- 
ally been true during periods of 
rapid expansion that for each 2% 
increase in industrial production, 
wholesale prices on the average 
have risen 1%. It happened dur- 
ing the business cycles of the 
1920's and the 1930's, and even 
before the first World War. Yet, 
during this war the United States 
has increased industrial produc- 
tion by 140% while the rise in 
wholesale prices has been held 
to only 40%. 

This has been possible because 
all of us have come to recognize 
that there is no advantage in 
pushing up production costs that 
do not result in expanding pro- 
duction. The greater use of pri- 
orities and allocations in this war 
has prevented the useless bidding 
up of prices of the limited supply 
of raw materials needed by essen- 
tial industries: while the wage 
stabilization program has pre- 
vented the uneconomic bidding up 
of wages in a futile attempt to 
attract non-existent additions to 
the labor force. These actions 
taken to prevent run-away infla- 
tion in the prices of raw materials 
and in wages during the war will, 
in turn, prevent a disastrous de- 
flation in prices and wages in the 
post-war period. And it is al- 
most certain that for the worker 
the general rise in wartime wages 
would be lost, and more than lost, 
through higher prices, without 
benefit to him or to the commu- 
nity. 

The necessary corollary of sta- 
bilization of production costs must 
be the stabilization of the cost 
of living. Despite the great gap 
between incomes and the supply 
of consumer goods, a destructive 
rise in the cost of living has been 
prevented. Price control and ra- 
tioning have succeeded in main- 
taining reasonable price ceilings 
and in apportioning fairly the 
scarce supply of consumer goods. 

American people have coop- 
erated with the O. P. A. in doing 
a good job on the home front—a 
good job for the consumer and the 
producer. 

It has been the concern of the 
Treasury in this program of sta- 
bilization that the public pay 
enough in taxes and save enough 
out of income to eliminate the 
danger of excessive spending. We 
realize that during the war, tax 
rates on personal incomes have 
had to be increased and exemp- 
tions have had to be lowered to 
levels that in many cases are 
burdensome. And business has 
had to surrender the greater part 
ef its wartime profits. War en- 
tails enormous costs, and the 
equitable distribution of wartime 
sacrifices necessitates a heavy tax 
program. 

But taxes, even heavy taxes, 
would not have been enough to 
prevent the pulling up of living 
costs by excessive expenditure, if 
the American people had not re- 
sponded to wartime needs by 
greatly increasing their savings, 
despite the taxes of about $45,- 
000,000,000 which they paid last 
year. The Treasury has thus been 
enabled to raise nearly $200,000,- 


000,000 at a lower interest cost 
than ever before. The response 


of the American people to the 
needs of the Treasury has helped 
reduce the pressure on prices to 


Danger of Post-War Inflation 

This wartime struggle against 
; inflation on the home front will 
|not end with the war. It would 
be a tragedy if, after having suc- 
ceeded in maintaining 
stability during the difficult peri- 
od of the war, we should, through 
}too great haste in throwing off 
wartime restraints, permit a post- 
war inflation. 

The problems of the immediate 
post-war period are urgent and 
important; but we must look be- 
yond the immediate post-war pe- 
riod to the longer-range problem 
of economic stabilization in its 
broader sense. 

Our free enterprise economy 
can prosper only as it expands 
and grows, only as it maintains a 
high level of production and em- 
ployment in industry, in 
merce and in agriculture. 
is the real problem of stabiliza- 
tion. Unless we maintain a high 
level of production and employ- 
ment, it will 


in the entire economic structure, 
which we all earnestly seek. 





for the output of our farms and 
factories. This is a great nation- 
al undertaking in which business, 
labor, agriculture, and govern- 
ment must cooperate. In every 
possible way, including our tax 
policies, we must encourage an 
expansion of consumption and in- 
vestment. This is a country of 
miraculous producing power. We 
must make sure that our engi- 
neering genius and business en- 
terprise, our skillful and energetic | 
labor do not become sterile, de- | 
bilitated by chronic unemploy- | 
ment and depression. 

The people are agreed and the} 
government is committed to an| 
economic policy that will assure | 
high levels of employment and a 
widely shared high standard of | 
living. The measures that we 
must take to carry out this policy 
are principally domestic in char- 
acter. Nevertheless, the success 
of our domestic measures will de- 
pend in large part on wise policies 
inthe international economic field. 
A large volume of international 
trade and investment can con- 
tribute directly to reinforcing our 
domestic policies. Beyond that, 
we want to do what we can to 
see that the measures we take 
here are not offset by conflicting 
measures in other countries. 

From the point of view of our 
own program for production and 
employment, from the point of 
view of our interest in domestic 
stability, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to have a healthy world 
economy, with expanded interna- 
tional trade and investment, a 
stable world economy free from 
monetary disorders and from 
economic warfare. 


This is not a task which the 
United States, or even the United 
States and Great Britain, can do 
alone. In order to deal with 
these problems successfully, it is 
necessary that most of the coun- 
tries engaged in international 
trade agree to set up and abide 
by fair “rules of the game.” No 
one or two countries can or 
should be asked to set up and 
abide by such rules themselves, 
while others are in a position to 
violate them with impunity. 


The Bretton Woods Proposals 


Fortunately, the United Nations 
have recognized that international 
currency and investment problems 
are a responsibility that can be 
dealt with only through inter- 
national cooperation. At Bretton 
Woods, they prepared Articles of 
Agreement for an international 
Monetary Fund and an Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 








a manageable level. 


The Fund provides for coopera- 


| would agree to define the parity 


| gold, to maintain the stability of 
ithe foreign exchange 
their currencies within 1% 


relative | 


|exchange dealings for current in- 
(ternational transactions. 


|the transfer of payments for ex- 


com- | 
This | 


; of the Fund. 
not be possible to'| 


secure the stability in prices, and | : 
ecure t st ° gorvone | have countries adopt such stand- 
| ards. 

Production and employment de- | 
pend on finding adequate demand | 


| member’s own currency in limited 
‘amounts and under adequate safe- 


'in the capacity of the borrowing 


ition and collaboration in dealing 
with international currency prob- 
lems. The members of the Fund 
of their currencies in terms of 
value of 
above 
or below this parity, and to make 
no changes in the gold parity of 
their currencies, other than minor 
changes aggregating 10%, except 
after consultation with the Fund 
and only with its concurrence. 
Members of the Fund would 
also agree to maintain freedom in 


Without 
the approval of the Fund, no re- 
strictions would be placed upon 


ports, or the remittance of income 
from investments or other cur- 
rent receipts. During the period 
immediately following the war, 
countries that must deal with the 
problem of restoring their inter- 
national economic position could 
retain some of their wartime con- 
trols. The Fund could at any 
time request a country to remove 
controls and restrictions which in 
its opinion are unnecessary and 
which are contrary to the purposes 

It is a great step forward to 
But countries can under- 
take the obligation to maintain 
stable and orderly exchange ar- 
rangements only if they have ac- 
cess to a second line of reserves 
in time of need. The Fund helps 
member countries to maintain 
such policies by selling foreign 
exchange to a member for that 


guards to help supplement the use 
of its own reserves. The Fund 
can terminate the sale of ex- 
change to any country at any 
time when, in its opinion, the 
country acts contrary to the pur- 
poses of the Fund. 

The International Bank is in- 
tended to encourage private inter- 
national investment for produc- 
tive undertakings. The Bank 
would not concern itself with any 
loans that can be raised in the 
capital market on _ reasonable 
terms without its assistance. The 
Bank would guarantee or make 
loans that have been investigated 
and approved by a committee of 
the Bank as productive and with- 


country to service. For this the 
Bank will charge a commission of 
1 to 142% per annum, to be put 
in a special reserve, on the out- 
standing part of the loans and 
guarantees it makes. The prin- 
cipal function of the Bank would 
be to guarantee approved loans; 
but in exceptional cases the Bank 
would use its own funds to make 
the loans directly. For direct 
loans, the Bank would have not 
more than 20% of its capital 
paid in, and it could raise addi- 
tional funds for direct loans 
through the sale of its own de- 
bentures. The aggregate loans 
and guarantees of the Bank may 
not exceed its unimpaired capital 
and reserves; and 80% of the cap- 
ital must be set aside as a surety 
fund to meet losses which can- 
not be met out of the reserves of 
the Bank. 


The aggregate subscriptions of 
the United States to the Fund and 
the Bank would amount to 
slightly less than $6,000,000,000. 
This would represent the total 
commitment of the United States 
in the Fund and the Bank—the 
total amount “at risk’, to use a 
common investment term. Of 
this, $3,000,000,000 would be paid 
in when the Fund and Bank be- 
gin their operations. About $750,- 
000,000 would be paid in gold and 
the remainder of the $3,000,000,000, 
in the form of a dollar deposit in 
the Federal Reserve banks. Non- 
interest bearing demand notes 
may be substituted for that part 
of the deposit which the Fund 
and the Bank do not need cur- 
rently for their operations. 


Some people have said that we 


Woods Agreements because they 
involve risks. Of course, they in- 
volve risks. But in weighing the 
risks we must not 
greater risks that we face in a 


its post-war economic problems. 
The real question is whether we 
can afford the risk of social and 
economic disorder in the countries 
that have suffered from enemy 
occupation and destruction, 
whetner we can afford the risk 
of competitive currency deprecia- 
tion and discriminatory currency 
practices. We must consider 
soberly whether we can risk repe- 
tition of the unsound international 
loans of the 1920’s and of the 
economic warfare of the 1930's. 
The risks we take through our 
investment in the Fund and the 
Bank are small indeed, if they 
offer reasonable promise of avoid- 
ing these greater dangers. 

The same critics have suggested 
that, because we do not know 
*what political, social and eco- 
nomic conditions will be like in 
the five years after the war, we 
ought to wait before setting up 
the Fund. But it is precisely be- 
cause of this uncertainty that we 
cannot risk the chaotic conditions 
that are likely to emerge in in- 
ternational economic and finan- 
cial relations. We may be sure 
that if we do nothing during the 
next five years, we will, in fact, 
have done much to encourage and 
to perpetuate disorder and chaos 
in international economic rela- 
tions with all of their dangerous 
implications for the prosperity of 
this country and for the peace of 
the world. 


We do not, in fact, have the al- 
ternative of waiting until there 
is political, social and economic 
stability and then establishing an 
International Monetary Fund. If 
we do nothing, countries will be 
forced to adopt measures that 
perpetuate and intensify the war- 
time controls of the balance of 
payments. Many countries, no 
doubt, will feel impelled to con- 
tinue exchange controls, to util- 
ize bilateral clearing arrange- 
ments, and to adopt other meas- 
ures of a similar character that 
would inevitably have the effect 
of dividing the world into con- 
flicting economic blocs. 

The Bretton Woods program is 
not a panacea. It cannot of itself 
assure international economic 
order. Other measures must also 
be taken in the political and eco- 
nomic spheres. The Fund, by 
setting exchange standards, will 
facilitate the progressive removal 
of other barriers to international 
trade. It must not be overlooked 
that competitive exchange depre- 
ciation is in effect a device for 
increasing tariffs and for giving 
bounties on exports; and exchange 
control is another method of plac- 
ing quotas on imports. With the 
Fund, competitive exchange de- 
preciation and exchange controls 
will be avoided, and _ positive 
measures can be taken to remove 
other trade barriers. Even more 
important, the great industrial 
countries must take measures at 
home to promote a high level of 
business activity. If they do not 
avoid depression, they cannot 
maintain the level of international 
trade and investment essential to 
a prosperous world. 


The Bretton Woods proposals 
are a practical means of dealing 
with urgent problems. Like the 
Federal Reserve Act, as it was en- 
acted in 1913, the Bretton Woods 
proposals are a compromise. Like 
the original Federal Reserve Act, 
they give no one exactly what he 
wants. And, as in the case of 
the Federal Reserve Act, there 
have been some people who say 
that the Bretton Woods proposals 
are novel, impractical, and will 
not work. But—again like the 
Federal Reserve Act—they repre- 
sent a tremendous improvement 
over what has gone before or 
what will be possible without 
them. 


The Bretton Woods proposals 








ought not to approve the Bretton 





embody the agreement of 44 coun- 


tries on difficult matters of inter- 





forget the| 


world unprepared to cope with) 


| national economic policy — an 
|agreement achieved only by pro- 
_tracted negotiation. The funda- 
mental principles of stability and 
|order in international exchange 
relations for which the United 
'States stands are safeguarded in 
ithese agreements. We believe 
'that the Fund and the Bank will 
|work, and that they will make 
lan important contribution to the 
establishment of a balanced and 
growing world economy. They 
can help and encourage recon- 
istruction in the countries whose 
|economies have been disrupted by 


|war. They can set standards for 
international monetary and in- 
policy. Together the 


vestment 
| Fund and the Bank can provide 
\the means for constant and broad 
cooperation on international mon- 
etary and financial problems. 


Dangers of Economic Isolation 


We cannot divorce ourselves 
from the economic problems of 
the world. There can be no doubt 
that in a world of depression this 
country will find it difficult to 
remain prosperous; in a world of 
economic disorder this country 
will find it difficult to maintain 
stability. Far beyond this, an en- 
during peace can be built only 
upon the solid foundation of in- 
ternational cooperation in eco- 
nomic as well as political prob- 
lems. 

The world is in desperate dan- 
ger of reverting after the war to 
economic isolation that will in- 
evitably reed political isolation 
which 1s the sure road to war. 
Those who talk of waiting, of bi- 
lateral agreements with one or 
two countries, are in fact pro- 
posing that we do nothing, that 
we allow the world to drift back 
to the restrictions and the disor- 
ders of the prewar decade. This 
is a perilous policy the world can- 
not afford. 

The Bretton Woods Agreements 
provide us with the opportunity 
to put into effect the fundamental 
principle that international eco- 
nomic problems are an interna- 
tional responsibility that can be 
met only through international 
cooperation. They offer the best 
hope of restoring and maintain- 
ing stability and order in interna- 
tional economic relations without 
which all countries will find 
greater difficulty in maintaining 
high levels of employment and 
rising standards of living, the 
real and final tests of economic 
stabilization. 


During the period between the 
wars, the countries of the world 
let the chance for international 
monetary cooperation and for the 
removal of trade barriers slip be- 
tween their fingers. If we had 
seized the opportunties which ex- 
isted at that time we might have 
done much to avoid this bloodiest 
and costliest of wars. The whole 
money commitment of the United 
States called for in the Bretton 
Woods Agreements is less than 
the amount of dollars the Treas- 
ury has to provide for just one 
month of war. It is a small pre- 
mium to pay for what these 
agreements can accomplish in 
helping to insure us against an- 
other such catastrophe. 


Si cdissinmenin Base 
Sought by Britain 


The House of Commons was 
told on Mar. 7 by Major F. W. 
Cundiff, Conservative, that Britain 
should demand a new naval and 
air base on the African coast of 
the eastern Mediterranean, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press 
dispatch from London on Mar. 7, 
which also gave the following re- 
marks of Major Cundiff: 


“T am not at all concerned 
whether we have to take some- 


thing off Italy,” he said. “Ifastrip 
of land around Tripoli and another 
around Bengasi are necessary for 
our future protection we should 








take those steps.” 
Cheers greeted his assertion. 
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seems to offer the most promising 
and most convenient market in 
the immediate post-war period. 
In the following remarks some 
of the more important factors 
governing our post-war exports to 
Latin America will be discussed. 


Although a number of somewhat | 


gloomy reflections will be called 
for, they should not be allowed to 


obscure the basically favorable 
picture. The opportunity which 
we are facing in Latin America 
will be even greater than after the 
last war, because the Latin Amer- 


ican republics have grown eco- 
nomically, have larger dollar re- 
serves, and also because our poli- 
tical relations with the southern 
part of the hemisphere present 
more of a challenge. There can 
be no question that after the last 
War our opportunity was lost 
largely through carelessness and 
lack of farsightedness. To avoid 
similar mistakes, it will be neces- 
sary to give more serious thought 
to the peculiarities of Latin Amer- 
ican trade and to develop more 
effective means of operation. At 
the end of this paper some sug- 
gestions will be made in that di- 
rection. 


1. The Course of Exchange Rates 


One of the major factors in 
post-war trade will be the ex- 
change rate situation. During the 
war there has been remarkably 
little instability of rates, in spite 
of the large active balance ex- 
perienced by most Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Some appreciation 
of “free” rates has taken place and 
some minor adjustment of official 
rates, but there has been no gen- 
eral rise as there was during the 
last war. Whether in the light 
of immediate self interest the La- 
tin American republics were wise 
to maintain stable rates is per- 
haps debatable. They might have 
had less inflation if they had ap- 
preciated their currencies, since 
this would have brought down the 
price of imported goods, as well as 
those of their own imports. The 
anti-inflationary effect of cur- 
rency appreciation might not have 
been very great, however, since 
the high price of imported goods 
in many instances was due to 
scarcity rather than high cost. Ex- 
port prices, too, might not have 
come down much in many in- 
stances, and the United States 
would probably have been forced 
to pay a higher doilar price for 
essential materials. This means, 
on the other hand, that by not ap- 
preciating some countries prob- 
ably sacrificed an opportunity to 
accumulate even more _ dollars. 
On the whole, however, the bene- 
fits of maintaining stable ex- 
changes probably have _ out- 
weighed these potential advan- 
tages. For the United States, La- 
tin American exchange stability 
has, of course, been a distinct 
gain. 

Is the present degree of stabil- 
ity likely to continue after the 
war? To answer this question it 
is useful to look at what happened 
after the last war. It will be re- 
called that after the Jast war there 
was an explosive commodity 
boom which carried many prices 
far above wartime levels and 
which collapsed suddenly around 
the middle of 1920. The move- 
ment of exchange rates, however, 
seems to have anticipated the 
commodity development. The Ar- 
gentine peso, for instance, reached 
a high point in 1916, another high 
in the last quarter of 1918, held 
up well through 1919, and then 
dipped sharply, reaching a low in 
the third quarter of 1921. The 
Chilean peso reached its high in 
the third quarter of 1918, then 
declined rapidly; the Brazilian 


milreis, after reaching a high in 
the fourth quarter of 1919, like- 
wise plunged downward well be- | 
fore the commodity boom 


had 





reached its peak. It is notable 
| that the movement in foreign ex- 
| change reserves of Chile and Ar- 
gentina lagged behind the course 
of exchange rates and was more 
|closely associated with the trend 
|of commodities. The figures are 
not very reliable, since reserves 
|in those days were not concen- 
| trated, but were spread all over 
ithe banking and foreign trade 
| community; it appears, however, 
i that Argentine reserves reached a 
high in the first half of 1920, 
while the peso was already weak- 
ening, and that Chilean reserves 
were at a maximum in the second 
half of 1919, when the Chilean 
peso likewise was on its way 
down. 

I do not think that these figures 
yield any clear-cut conclusion, 
but it is evident that during those 
days commodity prices exercised 
a predominant, although not com- 
pletely controlling, influence over 
exchange rates. After this war, 
too, the course of commodity 
prices will be of major impor- 
tance for Latin American exchange 
rates, and from a forecast of com- 
modity prices one can deduce, to 
some extent, such movements of 
rates as may take place. The gen- 
eral course of Latin American 
commodity prices will, of course, 
be determined by price conditions 
and the level of prosperity in the 
great importing countries. What- 
ever may happen in these coun- 
tries, however, some commodities 
will obviously be better situated 
than others, and the foreign ex- 
change prospects of the countries 
producing them are plainly su- 
perior. Food producing countries 
appear to be in the best position. 
First among these is Argentina, 
unless her present bad harvest 
prospects should become catastro- 
phic, and also the countries pro- 
ducing coffee and sugar. Coun- 
tries producing chiefly metals and 
minerals have the least encourag- 
ing outlook, and the future of 
their exchange rates is corre- 
spondingly cloudy. Pessimism in 
this respect is warranted all the 
more because some of the coun- 
tries relying chiefly on metal and 
mineral exports have _ suffered 
particularly intense inflation dur- 
ing the war. Some of them, more- 
over, have a steady record of in- 
flation and depreciation for long 
periods. 

The course of export prices, 
however, probably will have less 
influence over exchange rates 
than it did after the last war, be- 
cause new factors have entered 
the situation and because the 
structure of foreign exchange 
markets has changed. After the 


last war rates fluctuated freely 
and reserves were centralized 
only in part or not at all. Now 


rates are pegged, and reserves are 
largely centralized and usually 
protected by foreign exchange 
control. Movements in foreign 
exchange rates, therefore, are now 
mostly brought about by deliber- 
ate action on the part of the au- 
thorities and not by the free play 
of market forces. The basic forces 
remain effective, of course, but 
only indirectly in so far as they 
influence the policy of the author- 
ities. After this war most Latin 
American central banks and treas- 
uries will have a_ particularly 
great degree of freedom in their 
exchange rate policy, because 
their large reserves will protect 
them against having their hands 
forced by any shortage of ex- 
change. 

In formulating their exchange 
rate policy, the monetary author- 
ities may be expected to take ac- 
count of factors, many of them 
political, some of which otherwise 
would have only a remote influ- 


/ence upon the balance of pay- 
iments and hence upon the ex- 











change rate. The main factor 
which will enter into their calcu- 
lations will be the increase which 
has taken place in domestic price 
and wage levels and what it would 
mean to business and labor if 
these levels had to come down 
sharply because of foreign com- 
petition or general deflation. In- 
flation in most Latin American 
countries has proceeded far be- 
yend American and British ex- 
perience. In order to be able to 
compete and not to lose their ex- 
change reserves too rapidly, these 
Latin American countries may 
find it necessary to bring their 
price levels back to a more normal 
relation with world prices. To 
accomplish this necessary cure, 
they have the choice of one of two 


evils: internal deflation or cur- 
rency depreciation. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that even 


though export prices may hold up 
fairly well, a number of countries 
may find it necessary to depre- 
ciate sooner or later. 

In order to see this possibility 
against its proper background, it 
is necessary to look somewhat 
more closely at what has hap- 
pened to Latin American prices. 
The most favorable experience has 
been that of Argentina, where the 
cost of living has gone up only 
about 10% since the start of the 
war, although wholesale prices 
are up about 100%. The contrast 
between the two indexes is so 
great that one may reasonably 
question their general validity; 
probably the Argentine situation 
is somewhat less sound than the 
modest increase in official living 
costs would make it appear. In 
Chile and Mexico the cost of liv- 
ing has about doubled. Wholesale 
levels have gone up somewhat 
less, the indication being that re- 
tail prices are to some extent in- 
flated by speculative activities. 


Brazilian experience, though 
varying from one part of the 
country to another, has been 


somewhat better, since the cost of 
living on the whole is up less than 
100%. In Bolivia, on the other 
hand, it has more than doubled. 
These data are based on prices 
prevailing a few months ago and 
may be considerably exceeded by 
the end of the war. 

In addition to the rise in living 
costs, very substantial increases 
have also eccurred in the value of 
real estate and other assets. 
Flushed with money and unable 
to obtain enough new equipment, 
Latin American investors have 
been buying up one another’s 
property. In Brazil real estate 
has been going up at an astound- 
ing rate. In Cuba sugar mills have 
been changing hands at rising 
prices. In some countries this in- 
flation in the value of equities is 
in itself an indication that in- 
vestors are distrustful of the post- 
war value of their currencies. The 
situation is made more danger- 
ous by the fact that in some in- 
stances, such as Brazil, many 
banks are heavily involved in the 
speculative financing of real es- 
tate. 

It is plain that a shrinkage of 
these inflated price levels to more 
normal figures could not be ac- 
complished without some very 
painful consequences. A_ rela- 
tively painless reduction can take 
place only in so far as the cost of 

(Continued on page 1170) 
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Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


In accordance with reiterated and confident expressions of opin- 
ion with regard to the ultimate settlement of the Alberta debt situa- 
tion, which on many recent occasions conflicted with pessimistic re- 
ports emanating from Canada, it seems that a decisive stage of this 


protracted affair has now been reached. 


Premier Manning in the 


presentation of his first budget in the Alberta Legislature announces 


a refunding plan much in accord-® 


ance with previous indications. 


Following the formal ap- 
proval of the budget, which 
should be automatic, since a 
Social Credit party caucus has 
already passed on the details of 
the scheme, a direct offer of 33- 
year 314% bonds will be made 
to the bondholders in exchange 
at par for existing obligations, 
and a°33!4% interest readjust- 
ment will be made in propor- 
tion to the existing coupon 
values. 


It is to be expected that this of- 
fer will receive a fairly favorable 
response, but as already stated, 
nothing short of full recognition 
of the arrears of interest will suf- 
fice in order fully to rehabilitate 
the credit of the province in the 
eyes of the investing community. 


As the Alberta Government has 
already discovered, credit stand- 
ing is of delicate growth; it is 
easily destroyed and still more 
difficult to build up. However 
rich the material resources of the 
province might be their proper de- 
velopment is impossible unless its 
credit is established on a sound 
basis and especially free from 
doubt as to integrity and inten- 
tion. 


To take a concrete example on 
the other side of the picture, we 
have the province of _Manitoba, 
which although it had more rea- 
son than Alberta to take the easy 
path of default, nevertheless chose 
the more difficult orthodox course 
and has now firmly established in 
the minds of investors an impres- 
sion of solid integrity and respect 
for the capable management of 
the Garson Administration, which 
will prove of inestimable and 
lasting benefit to this province. 


Now that the blot in Alberta’s 
financial record has been nomi- 
nally expunged, it is to be hoped 
that the Manning Government 
will take further constructive 
steps in the direction of a fuller 
rehabilitation of the provincial 
credit. That is of vital importance 
not only to Alberta but to the 
Dominion as a whole. No other 
province has greater potentiali- 
ties which can only be amply re- 
alized when capital can flow 
freely and with security. 

Within the borders of this prov- 
ince are to be found the greatest 
coal deposits in this hemisphere; 











in the Athabasca tar-sand area 
are possibly the world’s greatest 
oil reserves in addition to the 
tremendous possibilities inherent 
in recent deep well discoveries in 
the southern foothills. Moreover, 
its fertile soil and the promising 
scope for greater farming devel- 
ment in the northerly Peace 
River district hold out high hopes 
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other costs have reduced 
tractiveness of prices, such as the 
American ceiling prices on coffee 
and sugar, which a few years ago 
looked fairly high. 





|enough of their present exchange 
resources to avoid a repetition of | 
the early ’thirties, when some cur- | 
Additional | rencies took a nose dive because 


pressure on wages may thus de- | reseryes were virtually exhausted. 
velop which in many cases will; While adequate reserves are main- 
be hotly resisted by an increas-| tained, violent rate movements 


ingly unionized working class. Al- 
most the only bright spot in this 
picture is that American and 
British contract prices or ceilings 
have prevented a major boom in 
export prices, so that a serious 
collapse for materials which will 
be in some demand after the war 
is not at present in the cards. 
Nevertheless, a sufficient number 
of people may be hurt badly 
enough by a fall in prices and 
wages to make it advisable for 
Latin American governments, po- 
litically and economically, to 
cushion the drop if possible. A 
sharp deflation taken on the chin 
without counter measures might 
seriously jeopardize the stability 
of some Latin American govern- 
ments. 

Domestic industries and prices 
can, of course, be protected by 
means of tariffs, quotas, and sim- 
ilar devices, of which very prob- 
ably we shall see a good deal. 
Such measures, however, would 
not necessarily sustain the present 
level of real estate and other as- 
sets. Currency depreciation would 
be a more effective way of tem- 
pering the blow; the basic malad- 
justments would then work them- 
selves out in other, less obvious 
and disruptive, ways. If export 
prices don’t hold up, depreciation 
becomes practically the only way 
of avoiding the need for a sharp 
reduction in domestic price levels. 
The prospect of fairly widespread 
depreciation in Latin America 
within a few years after the war 
must therefore be contemplated 
as a real possibility, even though 
the exchange reserves of those 
countries may be far from ex- 
hausted. The pressure will be 
greatest in those countries which 
have suffered the most intense in- 
flation, and unfortunately, as said 
before, it appears that some of the 
metal-producing countries, which 
already are rather’ vulnerable 
from the viewpoint of their ex- 
ports, also find themselves in a 
weak position on account of the 
more than average inflation which 
they have experienced. In coun- 
tries which specialize primarily 
in foodstuffs, chiefly again Argen- 
tina, whose export prospects are 
good, the internal price situation 
also is relatively favorable. Their 
exchanges therefore look rela- 
tively strong from both angles. 
With respect to Argentina. how- 
ever, it must be remembered that 
before the war her exchange 
tended to follow the British 
pound. Future movements of ster- 
ling, therefore, may continue to 


have an influence over exchange 








rate decisions in Buenos Aires. 


are unlikely, although mimor ad- 
justments may occur from time to 
time. 

Finally, the Monetary Fund 
proposed at Bretton Woods, if es- 
tablished, will have a steadying 
influence upon Latin American 
exchanges. The proposal leaves 
a good deal of leeway for reason- 
ably justifiable rate changes but 
not much for uncontrolled depre- 
ciation or deliberate undercutting 
of rates. 

Summing up all the factors 
which will have a bearing upon 
the exchange picture, it seems fair 
to say that while quite a number 
of countries may be able to pre- 
serve stable rates and some might 
conceivably be in position to ap- 
preciate in the immediate post- 
war period, the general tendency 
will be in a downward direction. 


2. Conservation of Exchange 
Reserves 

Equaily as important for our 
exports as the exchange rate pic- 
ture discussed so far will be the 
willingness of Latin American 
governments to spend their war- 
time reserves. By the end of last 
year they had accumulated some- 


thing like 3.5-4 billion dollars’ 
worth of gold and foreign ex- 


cHfange assets, an increase of about 
2.5-3 billions over 1939. ‘These 
are the reserves on which Ameri- 
can exporters have for some time 
been casting their eyes. Observers 
returning from the Bretton Woods 
Conference, however, have re- 
ported a general desire among 
Latin American representatives 
there to hold on to these reserves 
and to prevent their being squan- 
dered. This feeling appears to 
have been quite universal and has 
since found expression in various 
statements and actions. The guid- 
ing thought seems to be that ex- 
change reserves should be pro- 
tected against drains through cap- 
ital flight, an aim which has the 
blessing of the Bretton Woods 
Conference, and that their use for 
large-scale importation of luxury 
goods should also be avoided. In 
that way the greatest value could 
be got from them for the purchase 
of capital equipment and for a 
reserve fund to stabilize curren- 
cies and meet future emergencies. 

It is quite likely that if market 
forces were allowed to assert 
themselves fully a great amount 
of durable consumer goods would 
go to Latin America but perhaps 
not so much capital equipment. 
The reason is that although there 
has been a great expansion in the 
money supply, much of this has 
been tied up in working balances 
needed to finance business trans- 





| do 
trade, is much less disruptive than 


|control through quotas or specific | 


import licenses, remain to be 


seen. The probability that some 
jaction along these lines will be 
'taken was demonstrated, how- | 
‘ever, when greater supplies be- | 


countries a little while ago as a 
result of a temporary improve- 
ment in the shipping situation. 
Several countries reacted to that 
apparently desirable development 
by imposing more rigid controls 
on imports. Further evidence of 
the tendency toward a more tight- 
fisted handling of exchange re- 


came available to Latin American | 





serves was supplied a few weeks 
ago by Peru’s action in establish- 
ing exchange control. The last 
more or less free exchange sys- 


the South American scene. 


3. Some Advantages of Latin 
American Exchange Control 


The prospect of continued ex- 
change control in Latin America 
should not be taken too tragically. 
'In the first place, exchange con- 
trol over currencies like those of 
Latin America, which ordinarily 
not enter into international 





control over a great international 
currency like sterling would be, 
for instance. If a currency like 
sterling is under control so that 
countries selling to Great Britain 
against sterling are under pres- 


| 
tem was thereby eliminated from | 
| 





sure to liquidate these balances 
by importing from Great Britain, | 
trade will be diverted into bilat- 
eral channels to the disadvantage 
of all other countries. Exchange 
control over Argentine pesos or 
Brazilian cruzeiros would hardly 
have this effect, because few peo- | 
ple outside Argentina and Brazil | 
ever receive’ these currencies. | 
Bills drawn on Argentina or) 
Brazil are usually in terms of dol- 
lars or sterling or some other 
major currency. If Argentina or 
Brazil should not have the ex- 
change to meet their obligations, 
a certain volume of unpaid ex- 
port drafts might result, but this 
would hardly force Britain or the 
United States to set up a bilateral 
clearing system with Argentina 
or Brazil. Exchange control over 
Latin American currencies there- 
fore will not be particularly dis- 
ruptive of multilateral trade. 

A second reason for accepting 
Latin American exchange control 
with some degree of equanimity 
is that, without control, most 
Latin American countries would 
find it very difficult to maintain 
stable exchange rates for more 
than short periods. Fluctuations 
in their foreign trade are so great 
that enormous reserves would be 
needed to stabilize rates during 
periods of adversity. Control over 
capital movements, as recom- 
mended in the Bretton Woods pro- 
nosals, would hardly be sufficient. 
because in Latin America the 








main threat to exchange reserves 





default on foreign debts. A care- | 
ful management of reserves by | 
means of exchange control would 
greatly reduce these dangers. 


4. Effect on United States Exports 

If the Latin American author- 
ities do begin to count their pen- 
nies, as seems to be their inten- 
tion, it is true that hopes which 
foreign traders have placed in 
Latin America’s wartime reserves 
may de disappointed. There would | 
then be less buying out of re- 
serves than is currently antici- 
pated by some and not the same 
kind of buying. This probability 
is confirmed by a survey of the 
exchange holdings of the major 
countries and of the _ policies 
which they have followed in the 
past. 

Of the 3.5-4 billions which 
Latin America had accumulated by 
the end of 1944, Argentina had 
nearly one-third. Argentina, how- 
ever, has always followed a policy 
of maintaining very large gold | 
and exchange reserves. In 1940, 
for instance, when exports fell oft 
sharply and some inroads were 
being made on still very substan- 
tial holdings, the authorities pre- 
ferred to curtail essential imports 
and to ask the United States for 
loans rather than dig deeper into 
their own reserves. It is likely 
that the same policy will be fol- 
lowed in the future, particularly 
so long as Argentina’s political | 
isolation deprives her of outside 
support. Next in size to those of 
Argentina are the reserves of Bra- 
zil, which at the end of 1944 may 
lave amounted to 550-600 million 
dollars or more. As to the prob- 
able disposal of these funds, the 
Brazilian Finance Ministry some 
time ago published something like 
the following estimate: 





| 
} 


(In 
millions) 
for note circula- 


Minimum reserve 


tion (brought up to date) 160 
Reserve for exchange stabilization 100 
Earmarked against outflow of 

refugee capital ; 25 
Machinery and durable goods 115 

Total 400 


This would leave a surplus of 
150-200 millions or more, which, 
if used, might bring total imports 
out of reserves to around 300 mil- 
lions. Since Brazil’s total imports 
in 1938, at low pre-war prices, 
were 295 millions, the amount is 
not particularly large. Even if 
Brazil should dip _ into’ the 
amounts earmarked as reserves, 
which in the light of past policies 
would not be surprising, the addi- 
tional imports would not be of 
extraordinary magnitude. 


Contrasting with the rather 
tight-fisted policy of Argentina is 
the policy which Mexico used to 
follow in pre-war years. Mexico 
has operated and still operates 
without exchange control and has 
usually employed its reserves | 
boldiv to stabilize its exchange | 
rate in the face of _trade deficits | 
and capital flight until they were 





not work. If and when a central 
bank and an independent cur- 
rency are established in Cuba, the 


| authorities will have better means 


of controlling their reserves if 
| they so desire. 
All this suggests that Latin 


American exchange reserves will 
not be spent as freely as Ameri- 
can exporters are hoping. More- 
over, it should be noted that the 


| size of these reserves is really not 


very large in relation to Latin 
America’s normal import require- 
ments. Ata level of 4 billion dol- 
lars, reserves would be approxi- 
mately 3 billions above their 1939 
level, when they were decidedly 
inadequate, particularly in view 
of their uneven distribution. Latin 
American imports in 1938 were 
1.5 billions, likewise a low figure. 
Making allowance for the higher 
post-war price level, it seems 
clear that reserves available for 
imports will be equivalent to lit- 
tle more than perhaps one nor- 
mal year’s imports. They would 
scarcely finance one half of the 
5.8 billion dollars’ worth of used 
and new equipment which the 
Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs expects Latin American 
countries to import within the 
first ten years after the war. If 
substantial amounts are spent on 
the purchase of armaments, as one 
the 


much fear may happen, 
amounts available, for commercial 
operations will be further re- 
duced. 

It is clear, therefore, that if we 
wish to build up a healthy and 


enduring trade with Latin Amer- 
ica, we must count for the pay- 
ment of our exports, not primarily 
on their reserves, but on their 
current receipts from .our own 
purchases there and from the pro- 
ceeds of new loans. The emphasis 
upon Latin American dollar re- 
serves as a basis for our exports 
seems to reflect our old psvchol- 
ogy of wanting to sell without 
buying. We ourselves would be 
very much surprised if we tound 
Latin American countries basing 
their expectations of post-war 
sales tous on the fact that we have 
about 20.5 billion dollars in gold, 
a good part of which we could 
afford to spend. It may be added 
that Latin America’s intention of 
using reserves cautiously and lim- 
iting luxury consumption is likely 
to hurt Britain and the continen- 
tal countries more than the United 
States, since the former have in 
good measure been sellers of con- 
sumer goods, whereas we stand to 
benefit from intensified purchases 
of capital equipment. 


5. Suggestions for Post-War 
Exports 

In view of our excessive preoc- 
cupation with exports, to the ne- 
glect of imports, it is always a 
rather doubtful undertaking to 
propose means of further stimu- 
lating exports. Whet ought to be 
aimed at is a balanced growth of 
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trade. The suggestions to be 
made here, however, while con- 
cerned only with exports, should 
be thought of, not as a means of 
aggressive export promotion, but 
as measures which would put ex- 
ports on a sounder and more 
stable basis by reducing friction 
and losses. 

Among the main difficulties en- 
countered by foreign traders in 
the recent past are (1) payment 
delays owing to lack of foreign 
exchange abroad and (2) adverse 
discrimination by means of ex- 
change allocation and similar de- 
vices. At the present time most 
Latin American countries do not 
have an exchange problem and 
the matter of unpaid drafts and 
frozen balances therefore is not 
acute. It is by no means true, 
however, as some people seem to 
think, that at present we can 
cease worrying about exchange 
shortages altogether. Even now 
one or two countries, Bolivia for 
instance, are having exchange dif- 
ficulties. Others are likely to 
find themselves in the same posi- 
tion as time goes on. Efforts 
must therefore be made to protect 
the exporter as much as possible 
against the danger of payment de- 
lays and frozen balances. 

One of the devices which have 
been rather successful in curbing 
these evils is the prior permit sys- 
tem, which used to be employed 
by Argentina up to the middle of 
1941. Under this system the Ar- 
gentine importer had to obtain an 
import permit before placing his 
order abroad, which he submitted 
to the exporter with the order to 


show that the transaction had 
been licensed. The Argentine 
authorities took pains not to| 


license imports in excess of ex- | 


change availabilities, so that the 
existence of a permit constituted 
more or less a moral guarantee 
that exchange would be forthcom- 
ing. The new Peruvian exchange 
control] likewise requires a prior 
permit, although it is not quite 
clear yet if this permit will ordi- 
narily be submitted to the ex- 
porter. If that should not be the 
case, the danger remains that an 
importer may place an _ order 
without first applying for the per- 
mit, in which case the exporter 
may later be stuck if the permit 
then is not issued. It would be a 
great advantage for exporters if 
this prior system were adopted by 
all countries. American exporters 
é¢an contribute in a small way to 
the universal adoption of the sys- 
tem by endeavoring to obtain evi- 
dence from their customers that 
foreign exchange will be avail- 
able. 

It is true that the prior permit 
system presents certain difficul- 
ties for the local authorities. Un- 
less a country hes very large re- 
serves, such as Argentina, it must 
grant permits not only against 
actual holdings of exchange but 
also against expected receipts. If 
these receipts dont materialize, 
the autherities cannot make good 
on their permits. From the ex- 
porter’s viewpoint, the permits 
are, of course, useless unless they 
carry a moral guarantee that ex- 
change will be made available by 
the authorities. Here seems to be 
a fruitful opportunity for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, the United 
States Treasury Stabilization Fund, 
or the International Monetary Fund 
if it is established. One of these 
agencies could make _ arrange- 
ments to supply foreign exchange 
in cases where such an impasse is 
brought about by force majeure 
and through no fault on the part 
of the importing country, that is, 
where the country has made a 
bona fide mistake in estimating 
its exchange position and has not 
deliberately over-licensed im- 
ports. Among the credit arrange- 
ments to be set up for the post- 
war period, special attention 
might be given to these situations 
so as to avoid payment delays and 
blocked balances. 

Action along these lines would 
in some degree take care of the 
danger of payment delays and 


would greatly reduce one of the 


|'main risks which exporters had 
ito face during the ’thirties. A 
further measure that would help 
|in this connection and that would 
jalso reduce the _ discrimination 
| which our traders have sometimes 
met is the foreign exchange con- 
trol system recently adopted by 
Paraguay (apparently not yet in 


actual operation) and presently 
under discussion in Costa Rica. 
This system was elaborated by 


| Dr. Triffin, of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
| System, and has also been pro- 
posed by Dr. Prebisch, until re- 
icently General Manager of the 
| Argentine Central Bank. Under 
this system imports are classed 
according to how essential they 
lare to the receiving country. At 
|some point along the scale a divi- 
sion is made between “essentials” 
|and “luxuries,” the more essential 
| goods being put into the “essen- 
‘tial’ category, the less essential 
|ones into “luxuries.” Essential im- 
ports are allowed to enter without 
}exchange restrictions. Any im- 
| porter is automatically assured of 
|exchange for these goods. There 
is therefore no need to allocate 
exchange arbitrarily to particular 
| firms, which has always been one 
|of the main administrative prob- 
|lems of exchange control and has 
‘invariably provoked charges of 
| favoritism. Discrimination be- 
itween different supplying coun- 
itries is likewise eliminated 
'thereby, in so far as it used to 
'be carried out by means of ex- 
i'change allocation. In the past 
i'this was one of the chief devices 
'for hidden discrimination against 
| the exports of certain countries. 

The division between essential 
'and luxury goods is to be made in 
such a way that, after all cssen- 
|tial imports have entered, some 
|exchange will be left. (If at times 
‘exchange’ receipts run _ short, 
| therefore, the essential list has to 
_be cut temporarily.) The remain- 


|ing exchange then is to be auc~— 


'tioned off to the highest bidder 
to be used in the importation of 
| goods in the luxury category. To 
|avoid the existence of two ex- 
|change rates, one for essentials 
‘and the other for luxuries, im- 
port permits rather then the ex- 
change itself will be auctioned. 
| Again there is no need for arbi- 
'trary allocation of exchange, since 
the auctioning process takes care 
of this. If luxury exchange is 
plentiful, importers will have no 
need to bid more for it than they 
would pay for essential exchange. 
In that case, in effect, there will 
be no exchange limitation upon 
imports. If luxury exchange is 
scarce, its cost (or the cost of 
luxury import permits) will go 
up. The higher cost of luxury 
exchange, however, will not 
greatly influence the retail price 
of the goods, contrary to popular 
belief. If only a limited amount 
of exchange is available, so that 
local demand for foreign goods 
cannot be fully met, the retail 
price of these goods will rise no 
matter what the cost of the ex- 
change. Raising the price of the 
exchange to the importer mainly 
has the effect of depriving him of 
the extra profits resulting from 
higher retail prices. 

It is reported that several Latin 
American countries are greatly 
interested in this system. It is to 
be hoped that if exchange control 
is to be a permanent feature of 
Latin American trade, as one must 
expect it to be in the foreseeable 
future, a system of this sort which 
greatly simplifies the procedures 
of the past will be generally 
adopted. It could easily be com- 
bined with the use of the prior 
permit system suggested before. 

These suggestions are aimed at 
the Latin American side of the 
picture. Two further and more 
modest proposals remain to be 
discussed which, however, possess 
the advantage that they are to be 
carried out on our side and need 
not wait upon action abroad. They 
_aim to make possible the extension 
|of more liberal export credits, and 
‘at the same time to reduce the 
danger of losses to American ex- 





porters. The first of these relates 
to the gathering of statistics on 
the volume of unfilled orders 
from Latin America which United 
States exporters have on their 
books. The second deals with the 
procurement of data on the for- 
eign collection experience of 
American banks. Both are now 
in process of being studied, the 
first by Dun & Bradstreet, the 
second by a group of New York 
banks, with a view to having 
them available at the end of the 
war. 

Statistics of unfilled orders 
have long been familiar in the do- 
mestic field, but have not so far 
been used in international trade, 
so far as I am aware. Statistics 
of unfilled orders on the books of 
exporters would be of great value 
in several respects. 

(1) In the immediate post-war 
period, they would enable export- 
ers to detect evidence of overbuy- 
ing in the products in which they 
are interested, so that they could 
protect themselves accordingly. 
One of the main dangers that ex- 
porters face in the near future 
wiil be a tendency on the part of 
customers who can't get enough 
merchandise to place the same or- 
der with a number of suppliers, 
in the hope of getting a little from 
each, which will be followed by 
cancellations once the goods be- 
come available. After the last war 
duplication of orders and subse- 
quent cancellations brought losses 
to American exporters which ran 
into many millions of dollars 
This time old traders will be fore- 
warned and are not likely to be 
caught again, but a great many 
new firms will be in the export 
business after the war, who may 
have to pay heavily for their ex- 
perience unless they are given 
means to protect themselves. 
Among the most useful devices 
will be the data on unfilled or- 
ders, abnormal movements of 
which will put exporters on their 
guard. 

(2) In later years, data on un- 
filled orders would be helpfui as 
a guide-to proper credit terms to 
be given foreign importers. If 
orders rise too high, the cautious 
exporter will cut down on his 
terms. At other times, he may 
find that the figures warrant more 
liberal terms, enabling him to in- 
crease his sales. This kind of in- 
dex would be particularly valu- 
able to exporters handling large 
numbers of accounts. Traders will 
also be able to tell from the fig- 
ures whether they are continuing 
to get their share of the business. 

(3) Unfilled orders statistics 
will allow a partial forecast of the 
exchange position of Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Their orders placed 
with our exporters constitute a 
commitment to supply exchange 
at some future date. Heavy com- 
mitments in the face of low re- 
serves will be a warning that the 
country may soon run into ex- 
change difficulties, and exporters 
and bankers alike will be guided 
accordingly. 

In all these cases, American ex- 
porters and bankers would have 
a better basis for the formulation 
of their credit policies. Being bet- 
ter informed, they will be able to 
grant more credit than they did 
before where it is warranted, and 
keep out of trouble and avoid 
losses which formerly they could 
not guard against. 

To obtain the necessary data, 
it would not be necessary, of 
course, to secure the cooperation 
of more than a limited number of 
exporters. If these firms are well 
selected, their reports would con- 
stitute a representative sample of 
the entire export business. Nor 
would the filling in of the re- 
quired information be much trou- 
ble for them, since all they would 
have to state is the total volume 
of unfilled orders for each coun- 
try. By concentrating on manu- 
facturing exporters with a clearly 





Buffett Condemns | 








Bretton Woods Plan 


(Continued from page 1152) 

“These heroic dead are gone. | 
They cannot plead for their loved | 
ones. They left no propaganda | 
machine like that of the promoters | 
of Bretton Woods. The claims of | 
these heroes have only begun to | 


be presented. They must be paid. | 


But they cannot, and will not, be | 
paid if the United States Treas- | 
ury cupboard becomes bare. The 
Treasury of the United States has 


no unlimited power to make pay- 


ments. The Treasury does not 
create the goods to pay these 
claims. 


“The American housewife had 
a lesson along this line last Christ- 
mas in ration stamps. You re- 
member how the Government 
promised you that ration stamps 
were to be good _ indefinitely. 
Then one fine morning you awoke 
and the Government had repudi- 
ated and cancelled those ration 
stamps. Why? Because they had 
issued too many stamps compared 
with the amount of food available. 
With all their experts they had 
made a colossal mistagke—so gi- 
gantic that the great Government 
of the United States deliberately 
broke its promises to its citizens. 
What did we learn from that fail- 
ure? There were several lessons, 
but here is the most important! 
When a government promises too 
much, it breaks its pledges.” 

In emphasizing this last point, 


if America sets out to insure the 
debts and currencies of the world. 
The Government would mean 
well, of course, just as Mr. 
Bowles did on the ration stamps. 
But we will be unable to make 
good on our sacred obligations at 
home if we are first bled white 
by fantastic handouts abroad. 
“So we must work out these 
problems realistically. In meas- 


| uring our ability to help other 


peoples, the warning of the can- 
celled ration stamps is plain. 
When a government promises too 
much, it fails to keep its pledges. 
We, the American people, have 
now had this lesson twice. We 
have had it on the ration stamps 
at home and the Atlantic Charter 
abroad. We have had our fingers 
burned two times, not because of 
our mistakes as citizens, but be- 
cause our Government officials 
promised too much.” 

In concluding his protest, the 
Congressman stated that, “only a 
vigorous protest by the people 
can stop this scheme. Will you 
do your part to protect the young 
patriots who are counting on the 
G. I. Bill? Then, you must let 
your Congressman and your Sen- 
ator know that you expect them to 
protect our war victims first. Only 
by your voices can this scheme be 
stopped. The fate of the widow 
of Private Mitchell, the future of 
his fatherless son and daughter, 
rest in your hands. The lonely 
fireside of these little families 
must not be haunted either by the 
poverty of inflation or the tyranny 





Congressman Buffett stated that, | 


“we found the Government can 
issue food ration stamps, but it 
cannot create the food to make 
good on those’ stamps. They 
simply issued too many promises. 
That is exactly what will happen 





the Department of Commerce. In 
that way the unfilled orders sta- 
tistics would be broken down into 
different commodity groups, 
which will be desirable in order 
to make them valuable to export- 
ing firms in specific lines. 

A second set of data which 
could be gathered separately from 
the unfilled orders statistics, but 
used in conjunction with them by 
the export trade, consists of data 
on the trend of foreign collections. 
This information could best be ob- 
tained from some of the larger 
banks, because that is where it 
naturally tends to be concentrated. 
Some banks even now publish 
reports on their collection experi- 
ence. This type of information 
could be made still more valuable 
if the experience of all the banks 
were put together, so as to provide 
more complete coverage, and to 
put it on as current and regular 
a basis as possible. 

Data on collections, of course, 
are always somewhat late; they 
tell the exporters about trouble 
after the trouble has begun. 
Nevertheless, they have always 
been regarded as a valuable in- 
dication of conditions abroad, and 
it will pay exporters to watch 
them. 

Neither of these two proposals 
will go very far by itself to create 
a new basis for the granting of 
foreign trade credits. They are 
merely part of a number of things 
that need to be done to meet the 
demands of the hour. What is 
important is that they are things 
which private enterprise can do 
to prove that it is able and deter- 
mined to maintain itself in the 
field of foreign trade. There has 
been a good deal of talk of gov- 
ernment agencies going into for- 
eign trade. Much of this tendency, 
if it exists, seems to be due to a 
belief that private enterprise is 
not sufficiently active in prepar- 
ing to meet new situations. In 
the domestic field, various busi- 
ness organizations, such as the 
Cc. E. D., have made outstanding 
and successful efforts to prove the 
contrary. In the foreign field, the 


defined range of products, the re-| National Foreign Trade Council | 
| ports could easily be made to fall| and o 
into specific groups, similar per- | aims. 


thers are pursuing similar 
These efforts will need to 


haps to the classification used by | be continued vigorously. 








of a perpetual OPA Gestapo. No 
nation can repudiate the sacred 
pledges made to its fighting heroes 
'and remain a land of righteous- 
'ness and justice. The G. I. Bill 
must not go into the ashcan like 
the Atlantic Charter. The widows 
'and orphans and wounded must 
'not see their claims treated like 
the carefully saved ration stamps. 
You and I must save them from 
this Bretton Woods danger. 

“In measuring this handout ex- 
periment, we may well be guided 
by the words of one of the great 
humanitarians of all times, St. 
Paul, who, in the First Epistle to 
Timothy, admonished him in these 
solemn words, ‘But if any provide 
not for his own, and specially not 
for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.’ 

“Only an America that plays 
square with its own war victims 
can help effectively the suffering 
people of other lands. According- 
ly, our first financial job is to 
put our own house in order. In 
your personal affairs, the only 
permanent way to prosperity is 
a balanced budget. Likewise, in 
the Nation the only permanent 
way to prosperity is a balanced 
budget. Unless that goal is 
achieved all postwar plans for 
ourselves and for the world will 
collapse like Hitler’s conquests.” 


Saudi Arabia Joins 


War on Axis Powers 


Most of Saudi Arabia went to 
war with Germany and Japan on 
March 1, but not all, said Associ- 
ated Press advices from Washing- 
ton on that day, published in the 
New York “Times” which also 
had the following to say: 

King Ibn Saud wrote President 
Roosevelt formal notification of 
the action under date of yester- 
day, but feserved neutrality for 
Moselm holy places. 

“T have decided to adhere to the 
Allies in this war,’ wrote the 
ruler, whose formal name is Abdul 
Aziz. 

“We exclude from this declara- 
tion the zone of the holy shrines. 
Because of their sanctuary we 
should preserve complete neutral- 
ity for them. 

“Thus they will not engage in 

war or will war be declared on 
them. They are the zone of safety 
and peace for all those who live 
therein and all those Moslems who 
| come to them.” 
The zone of neturality was not 
| defined, but presumably it was 
| the territory of the cities of Mecca 
and Jidda. 
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Shall Uncle Sam Become the 


World's Financial Scapegoat? 


(Continued from first page) 


this Congress must face and an- 
In the 
time allotted to me today I pro- 
pose to review the past—especially 
the part we played as the finan- | 
cial scapegoat for the world after | 
the last war, to take stock of the | 
present, and to look forward to 
I do this in the hope 
that. to some extent at least, I 
may impress upon the member- 
ship of this House the seriousness | 
of the financial problems that con- 
front us, and perhaps warn the 
the financial | 


swer in the days ahead. 


the future. 


members against 
dangers that lie ahead. 


Mass delusions are not rare, but 
a delusion affecting the mentality 
of the entire world at one time 
first | 
That universal delu- | 
sion affected the financial world. 
It pertained to the subject of In- 
It was a de- 
lusion which caused us to lose, in| 
Government loans to foreign na- 
tions, $14,523,593,627.73, and many 
billions of dollars more in private 
loans floated through the banks 
by our former Allies as well as by 


was unknown until the 


World War. 


ternational Credits. 


our former enemies. In addition 
to this,;our South American and 
Central American neighbors 
floated other dollar loans which 
are in default. Altogether it has 


been estimated that something in | 


the neighborhood of $29,000,000,- 
000 worth of goods and services 
were exported from the United 
States to foreign nations in the 
period from 1917 to 1930. When 
we ceased to give other nations 
the credit with which to buy our 
goods, they quit buying the goods. 
This résulted in a depression 
greater than any hitherto known 
in America; and our debtors, with 
the exception of brave little Fin- 
land, proceeded to default on their 
loans. That was an expensive de- 
lusion for us. 


A World Wide Delusion 


The general shape of _ that 
world-wide delusion can be indi- 
cated by three of its familiar fea- 
tures: 


(a). The idea that the cure for 
debt is more credit. 


A social and political doc- 
trine, now widely accepted, 
based upon the false prem- 
ise that people are entitled 
to certain betterments of 
life and must be permitted 
to secure them on credit, if 
they haven’t the cash to buy 
them with. 


The argument that prosper- 
ity is a product of credit; 
whereas from the beginning 
of economic thought it has 
always been supposed that 
prosperity results from an 
increase in, and an ex- 
change of, real wealth. 


The idea that the “cure for debt 
is more credit” began with the 
first World War. Without credit 
that war could not have continued 
longer. than four months. With 
benefit of credit it lasted more 
than four years. Victory followed 
the .credit, but the price was an 
appalling debt. 

In Europe the war debt was 
both internal and external. In 
America the war debt was inter- 
nal only. While engaged in that 
war we loaned our associates 
more than $10,000,000.000. We do 
not know today how many billions 
of dollars we have given and 
loaned to our Allies during this 
war, but we do know that the 
money we have loaned will not be 
repaid. that it will all be canceled 
or defaulted, just as the first 
World _ War debts were. Then 
Europe’s method of meeting her 
debt, both internal and external, 
was a resort to further credit. She 


(b) 


(e) 


called upon this country for im- | 


mense sums of private credit, 
sums which before the war were 
unimaginable. With one voice the 
European Nations cried oui that 
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begin moving their burden 
debt, 


move it at all. 


Mr. Speaker: 


to keep sending 
services to 


able longer 
goods and 


Political 
followed in those countries. 
peoples of 
been 


because the 
countries had 


live beyond their means. 


all over the 
United States 


in jeopardy 
unless the 


|to be proguced out of the sweat 
and energy and 
| America. 


|do not extend credit. 
the people 
|learned to live, and as they are 
|entitled to live, without benefit 
|of credit?” Uncle Sam is asked. 
“They will rise first,’ Uncle Sam 
is told. These emotional rhetori- 
cians are careful not to say that 
what the people will rise against 
will be the payments of the debts 
for the goods they will have de- 
voured. 

As President Roosevelt said in 
the 1932 campaign, the credit of a 
nation is like the credit of a fam- 
ily. When either a nation or a 
family lives on credit beyond its 
means, debt overtakes it. If the 
people tax themselves to pay for 
it, that means they must lower 
their living levels. If they repu- 
diate their debt, that is the end of 
their credit. Now, the President 
tells us, in the face of the repudi- 
ation of the debts due us, we must 
again extend unlimited credit— 
which means an unlimited flow 
of American goods and services 
to other countries—lest they fall 
into social chaos and go Com- 
munistic. 

Mr. Speaker: The argument 
that prosperity is a product of 
credit is as fallacious as the idea 
that we can borrow ourselves rich 
or spend ourselves into prosperity. 
Credit is a product arising from 
the increase and exchange of 
wealth. It is merely a method of 
facilitating that exchange. Every 
dollar of credit that has been ex- 
tended or will be extended to 
other countries of the world by 
the United States will be so much 
goods and services human energy 
and national resources, raw ma- 
terials and finished products, 
which we shall be denying our 
own people in order to send them 
out to the other peoples of the 
world, and for which we will re- 
ceive no pay. 

The idea that unlimited credit 
can be extended by the United 
States to other countries because 
we in the United States will 
merely owe the debt to ourselves 
is at the bottom of this whole fal- 
lacious scheme. It is used to ra- 
tionalize the delusion as a whole. 
It became unorthodox after the 
first World War to doubt that by 
use of credit in progressive mag- 
nitudes to inflate international 
trade, the problem of international 
debt would be solved. All debtor 
nations were going to meet their 





; foreign obligations from favorable 


balances of trade—but they did 
not do so. 

The same fallacy lies behind 
the Bretton Woods scheme of to- 
day: namely, that all of the 
countless billions of dollars’ worth 
of goods and services these for- 
eign countries are going to get 
from us will be paid back in goods 
—which is the only way they can 
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unless American credit provided 
them with the ways and means 7 
oO 

they would be unable to 
We are hearing 
the same deafening chorus today. 
After the first 
World War, when credit failed, | 
when the United States was un- 
its | 
foreign | 
countries on credit, the standards | 
of living of these countries fell | 
from the planes on which credit | 
had for a while sustained them. | 
dismay and disruption | 
Gov- | 
ernment itself was put in jeopardy 
these | 
encouraged | 
by this endless credit doctrine to} 
Again | 
we hear that governments will be | 
world | 
pours |~~" f 
more billions into these countries | —~2"4 he was. 
in goods and services, the same| 


intelligence of | 
We are told that social | 
| chaos will be the sure result if we! 
“How shall | 
live as they have) 








be paid back. Under such a con- 
dition, what would become of the 
farmer and American 
Their American market | 
would be literally flooded—would | 
have to be flooded—with such an | 
avalanche of low-wage, low-liv-| 
ing-level labor products from the | 
countries of Europe and the Ori- 


American 
labor? 


ent that our whole 
would be swamped. 


economy 


Mr. Speaker: A favorable bal- 
ance of trade comes when a na-| 
Is it | 
possible for all nations to sell to} 
one another more than they buy 
from one another, so that every 


tion sells more than it buys. 


say, “Certainly.” 


selling on credit. 


other’s goods.” 


can buy our goods. 


each should lend according to its 
means. 
Sam was to be the principal lender 
The Bretton Woods 
scheme of today is that same old 
plan all over again. 

Following the first World War, 
the question was often asked: 
“Where is the profit in trade for 
the sake of which you must lend 


your customers the money to buy | 


your goods?” The endless credit 
boys had an answer ready. It 
was: “Unless we lend them the 
money to buy our goods, they 
cannot buy them. Then what 
shall we do with our surplus?” 
When it appeared after the first 
World War that European nations 
were using enormous sums of 
American credit to build indus- 
trial plants to compete with our 
own, the question was asked: “Is 
this wise?” The answer of the 
endless credit boys, the interna- 
tional “do-gooders,”’ was: “Of 
course it is wise. You must re- 
member that these nations you 
speak of as competitors are also 
our debtors. They owe us a great 
deal of money. Unless we lend 
them the credit to increase their 
ability to produce for export, they 
will never be able to pay us their 
debts.” 

That is exactly the refrain we 
hear again today as_ Bretton 
Woods and the International Bank 
scheme are urged upon us. Amer- 
ica loaned billions of dollars of 
American credit to her debtors 
after the first World War. We 
even loaned credit to our competi- 
tors who in turn loaned it to their 
customers. We loaned credit to 
Germany who loaned credit to 
Russia for the purpose of enabling 
Russia to buy German things, in- 
cluding German chemicals. We 
are now asked to lend $7,000,000,- 
000 to Russia, in addition to lend- 
lease; $5,000,000,000 to England; 
$3,000,000,000 to France; $1,000,- 
000.000 to the Netherlands, and 
$6,000,000,000 to our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors. This adds up to 
a total of $22,000,000,000, to be 
used for the purpose of buying 
products from each other, while 
they all owe us debts which they 
can only repay, if at all, by pro- 
ducing a surplus of their com- 
modities for export into the 
American market in competition 
with the products of our own 
farmers and wage earners. 


The result after the first World 
War tells us what the result will 


be after this war if we follow this | 


fallacious delusion. So much of 
our goods and services will be 
flowing out to other countries on 
credit that we will, in spite of 
ourselves, exhaust and prostrate 
our own internal economy, as soon 
as the false prosperity of an ex- 
port business done on credit falls 
to the ground. 


Those who plead that we should | 


give some thought to the welfare 
of America are branded today as 
“isolationists” and are condemned 
to the nethermost hell of public 
scorn because they are sensible 
enough to want to keep their own 
country sound. We followed the 
doctrines of the internationalists 
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By lending one} < o 
another the credit to buy one an- | nat 
They tell us that 
we must lend other nations credit 
during and after this war so they 
After the last | 
war they said all nations would | 
not be able to lend equally, but} 


That meant that Uncle} 


!after the first World War. 
was the result? 


Mr. Speaker: 
mindedness today 


first but of the world first: 


| our own people. 
ever did think that way. 


jist than Winston Churchill? And 
| who blames him for it? Does 
think that way today? | 


Where 
complete 
realist, than Joseph Stalin? 
| who blames him for it? 


first? 


tions in the world, 


financial scapegoat for the world 
following this war. Is history 
about to repeat itself? 


present? What about the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreements now be- 
fore this Congress, which the 
President requests that we imple- 
ment by legislation? 
the International T. V. A., sug- 
gested by Sir Walter Citrine, es- 
pecially the financial part Uncle 
Sam is expected to play in elec- 
trifying the world? What about 
Sir William Beveridge’s new Plan 
to guarantee full employment for 
| all, which the President approved 
|when he announced he would 
| guarantee 60 million jobs for 
| Americans, and which Henry 
| Wallace has so enthusiastically 
|}and energetically adopted as the 
| program for Uncle Sam? Let us 
| scan these current Congressional 
| problems, one by one, to deter- 
| mine if we can the social and eco- 
nomic pattern that these well- 
meaning, idealistic, impractical 
“do-gooders” are trying to weave 
for us. If we decide to take the 
leftist road we should at least do 
it with our eyes open, realizing 
what our final destination will be. 





| 


| 


The Bretton Woods Monetary 
Agreements 
Mr. Speaker: The Bretton 


gram for international financial 
consultation and cooperation— 
aiming at stable exchange rates, 
with orderly adjustment when 
necessary. It is a program de- 
scribed as making for enduring 
peace, world-wide economic ex- 
pansion, and full employment 
everywhere. The Bretton Woods 
agreements fill 85 printed pages. 
In a nutshell, however, the Bret- 
ton Woods program is a lending 
program. It calls for an Inter- 
national Fund or pool of curren- 
cies to be managed by 44 coun- 
tries, and for an _ International 
Bank under similar management, 
but with better lending safe- 
guards. We are told the reason 
the Administration backs this 
program is that the purchase of 
American goods, even when paid 
for with borrowed American dol- 
lars, will create jobs. However, 
we are beginning to ask ourselves 
the question: “Jobs for whom?” 


Mr. Speaker: Reasonably stable 
exchange rates facilitate foreign 
trade. But the value of a local 
currency, since the universal 
abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard, can be measured only by its 
domestic purchasing power. This 
purchasing power is fundamen- 
tally affected by domestic mone- 
tary policies, entirely beyond the 
powers of an international organ- 
ization, unless such an organiza- 
tion becomes an_ international 
government with supreme author- 
ity to direct the domestic affairs of 
~every member nation. At present 
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What 
The result was 
that something like $29,000,000,- 
000 worth of American credits 
were defaulted, and the United 
States went into the worst depres- 
sion we ever had in our history. 
Are we to repeat that experience? 


International- 
has come to 
| mean thinking not of ourselves 
of 
our responsibilities to other peo- 
ple ahead of our responsibility to 
No other nation 
Does 
: | England think that way today? | 
palanaay be’ codons creat ons | wate ,would you find, a, more 

‘ ° 5 | itis ire national- | 

I ask. HOW? complete British Empire nat 

The endless credit boys cry, “By 


would you find a more 
Russian nationalist, or 
And 
Should | 
not Uncle Sam take a leaf out of | 
Churchill’s or Stalin’s book and 
place the welfare of our people | 
Today, all of the sharpers, 
the schemers, the planners, and 
the dreamers of all the other na- |; 
and of the| 
United States as well, are plan- 
ning to make Uncle Sam again the 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what of the | 


What about | 


Woods plan is described as a pro- | 


we (the Congress) have before us 
for consideration a number of 
‘bills carrying provisions which 
would affect the value of our dol- 
lar. One would reduce from 40% 
to 25% the reserve in gold certifi- 
cates required to be held by Fed- 
eral Reserve banks against their 
deposits and Federal Reserve 
notes in circulation. Another 
would authorize an increase in 
the Federal debt from $260,000,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000,000. A third 
would authorize banks and other 
financial institutions to hold Fed- 
eral securities at par; and a fourth 
would authorize the Federal Re- 
serve Board to guarantee financial 
loans made by private institu- 
tions. This proposed legislation 
j}adds up to a pattern for increased 
inflation and further devaluation 
of the dollar. Such a process 
would affect the exchange rate of 
our money with every other cur- 
rency. When WE plan such ac- 
tions, we can expect less prosper- 
ous and less’ well-intentioned 
countries to carry out currency 
fluctuations and manipulations 
that would render our huge con- 
tribution to the Bretton Woods 
Monetary Fund utterly useless. 

What do we get out of the Bret- 
ton Woods Fund and Bank? We 
| agree to put in at the start $6,000,- 
000,000. If the Fund and Bank 
use up that money we get $6,000,- 
000,000 of export business. When 
i'this done, we shall have equiv- 
‘alent IOU’s of foreign countries. 
| To collect these 1OU’s two things 
|are necessary: 


(1) The foreign debtor must be 

able and willing to pay. 

(2) We must be willing to re- 

ceive payment. 

Concerning the foreign debtor’s 
willingness to pay, we have a 
record of experience—every na- 
tion defaulting, with the excep- 
tion of Finland. 

And what about our willingness 
to accept payment? We have all 
the gold and silver we shall ever 
need buried in Treasury vaults, 
so payment can be made only in 
goods. But we like to make goods 
for the home market ourselves. 
If we are not willing to admit 
foreign goods here in competition 
with our own goods, then we must 
face the fact that the new loans 
and investments we are being 
urged to make will not be paid. 

Mr. Speaker: If we are going 
to try to make jobs at home by 
huge exports financed by loans, 
we should keep in mind the ulti- 
mate costs to us, in the event the 
loans are not repaid. The first 
cost, of course, is an increased 
public debt, which means still 
higher taxes. The second cost of 
financing exports by long-term 
loans is the depletion of our nat- 
ural resources. When we export 
oil from our wells, or copper from 
our mines, what we ‘have left is 
a hole in the ground and a foreign 
IOU which, judging by past ex- 
perience, would not be worth the 
paper upon which it is written. 
Congressman Reed of New York, 
in describing the Bretton Woods 
‘agreements, said: “Boiled down 
to the lowest common denomina- 
tor the Bretton Woods agreements 
proposed the establishment of an 
International Bank, Uncle Sam to 
furnish most of the money, but 
THE BORROWERS TO CON- 
TROL THE BANK.” 

Perhaps the key to the Bretton 
| Woods Agreements is to be found 
in the personality and background 
‘of the man who was its guiding 
| spirit. The agreements arrived at 
were for the most part the pro- 
posals of Lord Keynes, a British 
economist. This is the same Lord 
| Keynes who persuaded President 
| Roosevelt early in 1933 to discard 
his economy program and embark 
upon the spend and spend and 
spend program of the New Deal. 
|The Bretton Woods agreements, 
\if accepted by Congress and im- 
| plemented by law, would start us 
|off on a spending spree to rebuild 
'a war-torn world in the face of 
‘our $300,000,000,000 debt. Why 
|'should Uncle Sam follow the lead 
:of Lord Keynes, a discredited 
English economist, one whom the 
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English themselves refuse to fol-| said he would use the $40,000,000,- | ples in the world; then we must | 


low? 


The Proposed International 
7 eee 


Mr. Speaker: Another titled | 
Englishman, Sir Walter Citrine, 
in a speech at the recent London | 
World Trade Union Conference, 
proposed an “International T. V. 
A.”, which would include a 
“Rhine Valley Authority” and a 
“Danube Valley Authority” to de- 
velop electric power for European | 
use. As usual, the only point) 
about the whole plan that is clear 
is that Uncle Sam would be the 
fellow who would put up all the 
money. The method by which| 
Uncle Sam would put up the) 
money for these projects is set 
forth in the “London Economist” 
ot December 9, 1944, in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Who would finance an inter- 
national TVA? If the pro- 
posed International Bank of | 
Reconstruction and Develop- | 
ment materializes, its funds 
might be used either as direct 
loans to countries planning | 
co-operative development, or | 
as a supplement to private | 
long-term investment in such | 
projects.” 

One can easily see, therefore, | 
that the Bretton Woods Monetary | 
scheme of Lord Keynes and the} 


International T. V. A. scheme of 
Sir Walter Citrine are very close- 
ly related. The President’s mes- 
sage to the Congress urging the 
passage of legislation to imple- 
ment the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments came immediately after Sir 
Walter’s speech at the London 
Conference. Can it be possible 
that the proposals of these two 
titled Englishmen add up to the 
fact that John Bull again wants 
Uncle Sam to pull England’s fi- 
nancial chestnuts out of the fire, | 
and once again get our fingers) 
burned while doing it? | 


| 


The New Beveridge Plan 


Mr. Speaker: The idea of “Jobs | 
for All” did not originate with | 
President Roosevelt, although he| 
stated in his economic Bill of 
Rights that every man had a right | 
to a job. Neither is Senator Mur- 
ray its creator, although, in his 
Full Employment Bill, he pro- 
poses that the Government pro- 
vide jobs if private industry fails | 
to employ everybody. Not even) 
Henry Wallace with his much-| 
advertised prophetic vision can be | 
credited with the Full Employ- | 
ment idea although in a speech | 
before the American Statistical ; 
Association, he said: “Jobs for all 
should and will be the economic 
battle cry of all people of the 
world for the next twenty years.” 
Mr. Wallace, however, is the only 
one of our international ‘“do- 
gooders” who is honest enough to 
tell us who originated the Ad- 
ministration’s plan for the expan- 
sion of Government economic ac- 
tivities. Mr. Wallace said: “Sir 
William Beveridge has just pub- 
lished a report on ‘Full Employ- 
ment in a Free Society,’ which I 
think transcends in importance 
his masterpiece on Social Security 
two years ago.” Wallace then 
goes on to show that every 
thought embodied in the Presi- 
dent’s economic Bill of Rights, in 
Senator Murray’s Full Employ- 
ment Bill, and in Mr. Wallace’s 
own Utopian plans for the future 
of America, are based upon the 
assertions and assumptions found 
in Sir William’s new book. In 
this new book Mr. Beveridge is 
frank enough to call his scheme 





| social 


000 lending powers of the R. F. C. 
and the other Government Loan- 
ing Agencies to carry out his 
world-wide Utopian plans. 


Conclusion 


Mr. Speaker: This Congress is 
confronted today with the ques- 
tion: “Shall we accept and ap- 
prove the dreams, the theories, 
the plans, and the demands of the 
Keyneses, the Beveridges, the 
Wallaces, the Hillmans, the Brow- 
ders, and the Frankfurters?” 
Upon the answer we give to that 
question rests the fate of our 


| American economy, our American 


Government, and our American 
liberties. In endeavoring to ar- 
rive at a proper answer to that 
question we must admit at the 
outset that the people of the 
United States cannot possibly 
work hard enough or long enough 
to support the other peoples of 
the world, to rebuild all of the 
war-devastated countries of the 
world, or to restore all of the de- 
stroyed agricultural and manu- 
facturing structures of the world. 
We can exhaust our resources 
until we are pauperized without 
raising the rest of the peoples of 
the world to appreciably higher 
levels of living. And, unless we 
undertake an imperious policy of 
controlling the economic and the 
government of all other 
countries, we cannot possibly im- 
pose upon them our American 
system of government, our Amer- 
ican economy, or our American 
way of life. 


After the first World War, we 
tried to rebuild the countries and 
the economies of our Allies, and 
of our enemies, under the fal- 
lacious reasoning that they would 
be grateful and that they would 
pay their debts to us as soon as 
they are able to get on their fi- 
nancial feet. That program did 
not work out. Instead of paying 
their debts to us, they defaulted, 
and jeered at us for expecting re- 
payment. Just as we are told now 
that it is impudent and insolent 
and unjust and unchristian and 
selfish for us to expect any re- 


| payment on our vast lend-lease 


contributions to the rest of the 


| world, so we will be told again, 
|if we continue to pour out credit 


to the rest of the world, that we 
are “Uncle Shylock” if we ever 
expect any repayment. 

Mr. Speaker: It is not possible 
to change or to raise the cultural, 
living, or governmental levels of 
other people by the simple de- 
vice of lending them money, or 
goods and services. Religious be- 
liefs, age-old traditions, lack of 
capacity for self-government, all 
of these considerations enter into 
the reasons why, regardless of any 
amount of credit we may extend 
to the peoples of other nations, we 
cannot impose upon them or per- 
suade them to adopt our system 
of government, economy, and so- 
ciety. The so-called “credits” 
which we are asked to extend 
these other countries are the very 
same kind of goods and services 
we are extending now. American 
people are not eating bacon today 
because we are sending the bacon 
abroad not only to our Armed 
Forces but to the peoples of other 
countries. Every shortage we 
have in America today is the re- 
sult of sending our goods out to 
other countries as well as to our 
Armed Forces. We lend-leased to 
our Allies last year 873,924,576 
pounds of American meat. If 
America is willing to continue to 
be rationed and to go without and 





do without, or to go with much 
less and to do with much less for 
generations to come, then perhaps 
we can listen to the Keyneses, the 
Beveridges, the Wallaces, the 
Hillmans, and the Browders. If, 
on the other hand, we do not want 


a revolution. His American im- 
itators are trying to bring about 
the same revolution in this 
country. We should be prepared 
for it, remembering that Mr. 
Wallace has told us_ before, 
“What We are -expermncmg today holes left in the ground where our 
is not a war but a revolution.”| minerals and our oil have been 
And we must not forget that in| taken out and shipped away to 
his testimony before the Senate| be consumed in other countries; 
Committee in connection with his| if we do not want impoverished 
appointment as Secretary of Com-| soil left from the growing and 
merce Mr. Wallace very plainly giving away of crops to other peo- 





'safeguard ourselves against the 
theory that upon 
| States of America rests the whole 
|responsibility for rehabilitating 
|all of the blasted industrial and 
|agricultural economies of the 
| world; for raising all of the peo- 


| ples of the world to an American | 
jlevel of wages, working condi- | 


|tions, and living conditions. It 
| doesn’t require a prophet to dis- 
cern that if we accede to these 
ischemes of the Keyneses, the 
|Beveridges, the Wallaces, the 
| Hillmans, and the Browders, our 
| American living levels, our wage 
|levels, our working conditions, 
|! will be dragged down much far- 
'ther than we will be able to lift 
|similar conditions in the other 
countries of the world. 


Mr. Speaker: America has a 
very proper and a very important 
place to fill in helping the peo- 
ples of the world to help them- 
selves back to normal life and 
sanity. America has no desire, 
and has never had any desire, to 
avoid her full duty in that regard. 
It is one thing, however, to help 
an unfortunate neighbor who 
needs a little of what you have; 
but it is something else again to 
help a neighbor, who won’t help 
himself, by giving him all you 
have. 

We are told by these “interna- 
tional do-gooders”’, these ‘“give- 
away theorists’, that unless we 
impoverish ourselves and give 
away our goods and services and 
energy and resources to all the 
other peoples of the world, they 
will become discontented and will 
hatch another World War which 
will cost us more than it will cost 
us to give them now a great por- 
tion of what we have. That is a 
defeatist theory. It is the theory 
that unless we give way now 
what we have, somebody will 
later take it from us. The Amer- 
ican people had better keep in 
mind the fact that if they give it 
away now, it will have been taken 
from them anyway. 


Mr. Speaker: The only kind of 
an America that can help lead the 
rest of the world back to sanity 
and a normal existence is a safe, 
sound, free, and solvent United 
States of America. We must see 
to it that America is kept safe, 
sound, free, and solvent. As Mem- 
bers of Congress that is our re- 
sponsibility. We must always 
keep that responsibility upper- 
most in our minds. Shall Uncle 
Sam again become the financial 
scapegoat for the world? 





—- 


Canadian Securities 


(Continued from page 1169) 
for extensive settlement in the 
post-war era. 


Furthermore if consideration 
is also given to the strategic po- 
sition of its capital city, Edmon- 
ton, at the air cross roads of 
the world and at the gateway to 
Canada’s fabulously rich min- 
eral Empire of the North, the 
conclusion can be reached that 
this area can challenge compar- 
ison with any other with regard 
to its ultimate possibilities. 


Turning to the market for the 
past week, the bullish trend per- 
sisted in accordance with expec- 
tations and peak levels were at- 
tained throughout the list. Prices 
improved on a rising volume but 
although there was a scarcity of 
supply in certain issues, there 
were some indications of a grow- 
ing disposition to take advantage 
of the high level of the market by 
profit-taking in those issues which 
have rapidly moved into line with 
comparable domestic securities. 
There was also evidence of switch- 
ing from high priced, high-grades 
into sections of the market, such 
as Montreal issues, which have 
greater scope for further im- 
provement. 


Internal issues were less in de- 
mand following further deprecia- 


tion of “free” funds to 9%% dis- 
count, caused, as previously in- 
timated, by sales of dividend pro- 
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The Securities Salesman’s Cornit 


By JOHN DUTTON 


Use “Special Situations” As a Sales Builder 
And Account Opener 


It is the “unusual” things that stand out and gain attention. All 
through life the quest for something different, which lifts most of us 
commonplace mortals out of our usual routine of ordinary tasks, goes 
forward. Some call it an escape from boredom, others name it re- 
laxation, but few are fortunate enough to have sufficient novelty in 
their everyday existence to satisfy this constant urge to do some- 
thing different. That is why people like to take a chance. That is 
why a speculation always appeals to the average person. 

From the security salesman’s viewpoint, the proper stimulation 
of this latent urge to speculate on the part of most individuals can 
be turned into a powerful selling aid. This does not mean that in- 
discriminate activation of the average person’s willingness to take 
a chance should be encouraged by any security salesman. ' On the 
contrary, ill advised speculations can only result in lost customers, 
wasted effort, and ill will. The first consideration of every security 
salesman, whether he sells conservative investment securities or 
speculations, should always place the customer’s welfare first. The 
choice of offerings, if speculative, should be more carefully selected 
than any other type of security. 

Taking for granted then that you are able from time: to time 
to unearth some particularly attractive speculative situations, the 
next step is to offer them in such a way as to make them’STAND 
OUT FROM ALL THE OTHER SECURITIES THAT ARE: ALSO 
SEEKING THE ATTENTION OF YOUR CUSTOMERS. 

The first step is BUILD-UP. Preparation must come. before 
the offering. The movies do it—notice the previews and the amuse- 
ment ads. The politicians do it—watch the publicity build-up’ be- 
fore a major speech. Every product that makes the headlines is 
previewed by a special advertising and publicity release.’ Some 
years ago there was a big three in cigarettes. Today there is a big 
four. When Lorillard broke into this extremely competitive’ market, 
the build-up consisted of everything from a mystery announcement 
which was broadcast from aeroplanes, to a new yellow package, and 
a completely novel slogan. The list is almost endless. The routine 
is always the same, because it is based upon a sound selling technique 
which has its roots in human action and reaction. 

Applying the same principles to security salesmanship calls for 
a preparation of your customers. It is only a matter of telling a story 
and making it stick. There are several ways to do this but’ one of 
the best is by indirection. This can be accomplished by relating 
the past experiences of other customers... For instance, put it some- 
thing like this: “There are times when we have been able to un- 
cover unusual, speculative situations. Sometimes we have’ done it 
through contacts with others, or through original research. In many 
instances these ‘special situations’ have worked out very profitably 
for our customers.” -Then mention a few cases where substantial 
profits have been made. Ask your customer if the next time some- 
a ae nature comes along, he would like to hear about it. 

at’s all. 


The next time a good situation crops up WRITE A PERSONAL 
LETTER. Make it short. Enclose a report or an analysis. Just 
ask your customer to read the report and mention that you are going 
to talk to him in a day or so. Then follow up. Remind him that 
this is something special for which you have been waiting. Put some 
enthusiasm into your presentation. This is the time to lift your 
selling conversation out of its rut. A dull presentation won’t go 
here. If you have a security that is undervalued, that you believe 
in, SELL, IT! 

There may be some who would criticize this procedure on the 
grounds that security salemanship should confine itself to consulting 
with customers, or at least stick to more conservative procedures. 
With this we disagree because it has been our experience that SE- 
CURITIES DO NOT SELL THEMSELVES. If you’ve got a good 
one to sell—what good will it do your customers if they haven’t 
become sufficiently excited to cause them to buy it? Excitement, 
build-up, expectancy, novelty, are all a part of a successful sales- 
man’s repertoire. Used with discretion, at the right time and in the 
right way your customer is also the beneficiary. 


H. V. Smith of Home Ins. 





ceeds and a growing feeling that 
the question of a return of the 


Canadian dollar to parity is not 
quite such an imminent matter as 
hitherto believed. 


With regard to the possible fu- 
ture general market trend, it 
would appear that a period has 
now been reached when reconsid- 
eration should be given to the fol- 
lowing factors: 

(a) Investment markets are 
at peak levels and have dis- 
counted a downward readjust- 


ment of the interest yield curve. 


(b) Canadian high grade ex- 
ternals have rapidly moved 





Co. on Red Cross Com’tee. 

Harold V. Smith, President of 
the Home Insurance Company, 
New York, has been anpointed a 
member of the National Advisory 
War Fund Committee of the 
American Red Cross, according to 
announcement by Thomas W. La- 
mont, Chairman. : 





into line with comparable do- 
mestic securities. 

(c) We are now approaching 
a period in which a Federal 
election and the Eighth Victory 
Loan will take place. 
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THE CITY ICE FUELCOMFAANY 
S. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 3 


Plants in 26 States, Canada and Mexico 





Dividend 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of $0.30 per common share payable March 31, to stock- 
holders of record at close of business March 12, 1945. 








Products and Sevwitces 


Ice—Commercial & Home Service...Cold Storage—Commerc ial... 
Coal and Fuel Oil Distribution...Beer—Brewing & Distribution 
...lcing—Refrigerator Car & Truck...Zero Food Storage Loc kers 
Ice Cream...Domestic & Commercial Refrigerator Manufacture 

















AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Noble and West Streets 
Brooklyn, New York 


| 


The Board of Directors of the American Man- | 


ufacturing Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share on the 
Preferred Stcck and a dividend of 50c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Company Both 
payable April 1, 1945 to Stcckholders of Record 
at the close of business March 12, 1945. ‘The 
stock record bccks will be closed for the pur- 
pose of transfer of stock at the close of busi- 
ness March 12, 1945 until April 2, 1945. 
ROBERT B. BROWN, Treasurer. 


Dividend Notice of 
THE ARUNDEL CORPORATION, 


Baltimore, Md. 
er March 13, 1945. 
The Board cf Directors of the Arundel Cor- 
poration has this day declared 25 cents per 
share as the regular quarterly dividend, on 


the no par value stock of the corporation issued 
and outstanding, payable on and after April 
2, 1945, to the stockholders of record on the 
corporation's books at the close of business 
March 19, 1945. 

” JOSEPH N. SEIFERT, Secretary. 


ee 





COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Common Stock 
No. 42, 10¢ per share 
payable on April 5, 1945, to holders of 
record at close of business March 19, 1945 





Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 74, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 64, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 53, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on May 15, 1945, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1945. 

Dare Parker 
Secretary 


March 8, 1945 











Exide 


BATTERIES 


Tne Evectric STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


178th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable March 
31, 1945, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 12, 1945. 
Checks will be mailed. 
H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Philadelphia 32, March 2, 1945 
ACARI BEES ERR EES SUED HE RE 

















LION OIL 


REFINING COMPANY 
Dorado, Arkan«as 


A quarterly dividend o 
25¢ per share and an extra 
dividend of 10¢ per share 
have been declared on the Capital Stock of 
this Company, both payable April 16, 1945, 
te stockholders of record March 31, 1945. 
The stock transier books will remain open. 

E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
March 9, 1945 







PETROLEUM PROgUCTS | 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE"”’ 
March 9, 1945 
‘THE Board of Directors on March 8th 
1945 declared a dividend at the rate of 
pod pd share on the outstanding Common 
$ of this Company, payable on the 31st 
day of March, 1945 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on the 23rd 
day of March, 1945. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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OFFICE OF 

LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 

The Board of Directors of Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company (Delaware) at a meeting held 
on March 9, 1945, declared a quarterly dividend 
of thirty-seven and one-half cents (37!2c) per 
share on the Class A Common Stock of the 
Company for the quarter ending February 28, 
1945, payable by check March 26, 1945, to stock- 
holders cf record as of the close of business 


March 19, 1945 

At the same meeting a dividend of twenty- 
five cents (25c) per share was declared on the 
Class B Common Stock of the Company, for 
the quarter ending February 28, 1945, payable 
by check March 26, 1945, to stockholders of 
reccrd as of the close of business March 19, 
1945. 
G. W. KNOUREK, Treasurer. 





New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
March 14, 
370 


this Company, 


1945. 

DIVIDEND NO. 
Board of Directors of 
meeting held this day, deciared an in- 
dividend for the first quarter of 1945, 
Cents ($60) a share on the out- 
capital stock of this Company, pay- 
March 31, 1945, to stockholders of 
the clese of business on March 21, 


The 
at a 
terim 
of Sixty 
standing 
able on 
record at 
1945. 

WILLIAM C 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO 
cf 


LANGLEY, Treasurer 
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A dividend share 


stock 


one dollar per on the 


of has been de- 


April 
the 


this Gompany 
14, 


of 


capital 


clared payable 1945, to stockholders 


March 22, 


of record at close business 
1945. 
LIONEL W. UDELL, Treasurer 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


On March 9, 1945, a dividend No. 221 of fif- 
teen cents (15c) per share was deciared by the 
Board of Directors out of past earnings, pay- 
able April 2, 1945, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 19, 1945. 

F. DUNNING, Secretary. 


Mige. Bankers Cancel 
1945 Meetings Includ- 
ing Those of Governors 


‘Tine Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America on March 10 an- 
nounced cancellation of all 1945 
meetings, including its annual 
convention, a series of eight re- 
gional Clinic meetings in various 
cities and its Board of Governors 
meetings as well. This latter 
group is the governing body of 
the Association. Action to aban- 
don the Governors. meeting, 
usually attended by less than 50, 
was taken “to adhere strictly to 
the spirit as well as the letter of 
the ODT ruling,” according to L. 
E. Mahan, St. Louis, Association 
president. The ODT ruling, how- 
ever, permits directors and Gov- 
ernors meetings. For the remain- 
der of the year, the Association’s 
affairs will be administered by 
the executive committee consist- 
ing of seven members. Meetings 
of several other committees may 
possibly be called during the 
year. Election of Officers and 
Governors for the 1945-46 term 
will be handled by mail ballot, 
Mr. Mahan said. 


With Otis & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


NEW FILINGS 

List of issues whose _ registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 








SATURDAY, MARCH 17 


AIREON MANUFACTURING CORP. or 
Feb. 26 filed a registration statement for 
150,000 shares of tO0-cent cumulative mn- 
vertible preferred stock, par $10 

Details—-See issue of March 86 

Offering—Price to the public $11.375 
per share 

Underwriting—-Reynolds & Co. is the 
principal underwriter, with names of other 
to be filed by amendment 

PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on Feb 
26 filed a registration statement for $80,- 
000,000 first and refunding mortgage bond 
series M due 1979 The interest rate will 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—-See issue of March 8 

Offering—-Price to be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Underwriting—-To be named by amend- 
ment. 

The California RR. Commission has or- 
dered the company to submit the issue to 
competitive bidding The U. S. Supreme 
Court on Feb. 12 ruled company to be 
ubsidiary of North American Co. and 


therefore subject to SEC regulation. Com- 
pany contemplated negotiated sale of the 
issue to Blyth & Co., Inc. 
SUNDAY, MARCH 18 

AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. on Feb 
27 filed a registration statement for $3,- 
000,000 5” 15-year sinking fund deben- 
tures and 200,000 shares of common stock 


Of the stock registered 132,000 shares ars 
issued and outstanding and being sold by 
stockholders 

Details——-See issue of March 8. 

Offering—-The debentures will be offered 
wt 100 and the common stock at $8.50 per 
share 

Underwriting—-Van Alstyne, Noel & Co 
heads the underwriting group, with the 


names of others to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


MONDAY, MARCH 19 
ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & POWER CO. on 
Feb. 28 filed a registration statement for 
13,056 shares of Class A 5% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100 
Details—-See issue of March 8 


Offering—-The company is offering 13,05¢ 
shares of its Class A 5% preferred shares 
in conversion share for share of the out- 


standing 5‘ cumulative preferred shares 
held by others than Cities Service Power 


& Light Co. 


Underwriting—The company has retained 


Estabrook & Co., G. H. Walker & Co. and 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. as exchange 
agents to secure and procure consents ot 


preferred shareholders to the conversion 


The company also proposes to refund the 
$4,806,000 first mortgage bonds, 42% 
series due 1947 and to reduce the aggre- 


gate principal amount of its indebtedness 
to $3,750,000 by redeeming the outstanding 
bonds and issuing $3,750,000 of new bonds. 
The bonds will be sold at competitive bid- 
ding. 

SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO. 
filed a registration statement for 
shares of common stock, $2.50 par value 
Of total company will sell 50,000 shares 
and certain stockholders 80,000 shares. 
Details—See issue of March 8. 
Offering—A total of 396,525 shares will 
be issued in exchange for 31,722 shares of 
common (no par) on  ~»basis of 12'% 
shares of new for one share of old, of 
which 80,000 shares received by certain 
stockholders will be resold to public. The 
company will sell 50,000 shares. The offer- 
ing price to the public will be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriting—F. S. Moseley & Co., with 
names of others to be filed by amendment. 


on Feb. 28 


446,525 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, 
INC. on Feb. 28 filed a registration state- 
ment for 225,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Of total company will sell 148,150 
shares and certain stockholders will sell 
76,850 shares. 

Offering—Stock will be offered at $3.125 
per share. 
Underwriters—Brailsford & Co. 
principal underwriter. 


named 


TUESDAY, MARCH 20 
HAVERHILL ELECTRIC CO. on March 1 
filed a registration statement for 26,000 


shares of capital stock, par $25 per share. 
Details—-See issue of March 8. 
Offering—-The company is offering the 
26,000 shares of new capital stock to 
present stockholders pro rata at $25 per 
share. 

Underwriting—None named. 
Registration StatementgNo. 2-5608. Form 
S-1. (3-1-45). 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21 


TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. on 
March 2 filed a registration statement for 
$18,000,000 first mortgage bonds series due 
1975 and 68,875 shares of preferred stock, 
par $100. The interest rate on bonds and 
dividend rate on preferred stock will be 
filed by amendment. 


Details—See issue of March 8. 


Offering—The company is offering to 
exchange the new preferred stock for out- 
standing $6 preferred stock on a share for 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Ira N. Loren 
has become affiliated with Otis 
& Co., Field Building. In the past | 
Mr. Loren was in business for | 
himself in Chicago. 


share basis plus an amount in cash equal 
to the difference between $110 and the 
public offering price of the new preferred 
stock. The bonds and unexchanged shares 
will be sold at competitive bidding, with 
the price to the public to be filed by 
amendment. 





| Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


Underwriting—The name will 


by amendment 

CONTINENTAL DIAMOND FIBRE CO. or 
March 2 filed a registration statement for 
$2,000,000 15-year 4 convertible deben- 
ture due March 1960 

Details—-See issue of March 8 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment 

Underwriting——Hayden Stone & Co 
head the underwriting group, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 22 


ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORP. or 
March 3 filed a registration statement for 
10,06) shares $4 preferred stock, without 
par Vaiue 

Details—See issue of March 8 

Offering—-The company is offering to the 
holders of its 34,436 shares of $5 preferred 
stock the right to exchange such share 
for $4 preferred stock on a share for share 
basis plus an amount equal to the excess 
of the redemption price per share of the 
$5 preferred over the initial public offering 


price of the $4 preferred The 
ers will purchase from the company 
shares of the $4 preferred and 


underwrit- 
35,564 
such part 


of the 34,436 shares not taken in exchange 
by present preferred stockholders. Offer- 
|} ing price to the public will be filed by; 
amendment 

Underwriting—Kidder, Peabody & Co 
and Hayden, Miller & Co., are named 
principal underwriters, with the names of 
others to be filed by amendment 

SATURDAY, MARCH 24 

WEST VIRGINIA WATER SERVICE CO. 

has filed a _ registration statement for 


| Stock 
| preferred 


| According 
| of 








14,000 shares of $4.50 cumulative preferred 
and 100,000 shares of common The 
stock only represents a new 
issue. 
Address 
ton, West 
Business—Furnishing water 
Offering—Company will 
stock to the underwriters who will offer 
same to holders of present $6 cumulative 
preferred t $104 per share. Any stock 
not subscribed by the stockholders will be 
offered to the public at $104 a share 
Ofiering price of common stock to 
public will be $13.50 per share 
Proceeds Company will 
proceeds from sale of preferred 
redeem on April 1, 1945, 11,386 outstand- 
ing preferred shares at $105 plus a divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share. The balance of 
he proceeds with other funds of company 
will be ed to retire 5,000 outstanding 
hares of $6 cumulative second preferred 
to the statement John L. Shea 
Shea & Co., is the owner of all of the 
authorized and outstanding 110,000 shares 
of common. Allen & Co. will purchase 
from Shea 82,500 shares at 1114. Shea 
will sell 17,500 of remaining shares retain- 
ing iC,000 shares as an investment and 
Allen & Co. will sell 47,500 shares, retain- 
ing 35,000 share s an investment 
Underwriting & Co. and Shea & 
Co 
Registration Statement No 
S-1. (3-5-45). 


SUNDAY, MARCH 25 
MENGEL COMPANY has filed 
tration statement for 14,960 share: 
vertibie first preferred stock, 5%. 
tive ($50 par) and 44,880 shares 
mon ($1 par). The shares of 
registered are reserved for issuance upon 
exercise of the conversion privilege of the 
convertible first preferred, and will not be 

offered separately. 
Address—1122 Dumesnil 
Vile, amy. 
Business 
products 
tainers. 
Offering——The offering price to the pub- 
will be filed by amendment. 
Proceeds—-Company intends to add $750,- 
000 of the net proceeds to the fund of 
$1,250,000 which has heretofore been ap- 
propriated and use moneys for installation 
of additional machinefy, to make addi- 
tional investments in U. S.-Mengel Ply- 
woods, Inc., purchase of additional timber 
reserves and other possible expansion of 
the businesses of the company Any bal- 
ance of net proceeds will be added to gen- 
eral funds of the company. 
Underwriiing—-F. S. Moseley 
named underwriter. 
Registration Statement No 
A-2. (3-6-45). 


i79 


Va. 


Summers Street, Charles- 
service 
sell preferred 


a 


the 
use part oi 
stock to 


us 


en 


é 
All 


2-5612. Form 


regis- 
of con 
cumula- 
of com- 
common 


a 


Street, Louis- 


hardwood 
con- 


of 
shipping 


Manufacturer 


and corrugated 


lic 


& Co. is 


2-5613. Form 


HALLICRAFTERS CQ, filed a registra- 
tion statement for 225,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, par $1. Of the total 75,000 are 
being sold by the company and 150.000 
by certain stockholders, 

Address— 2611 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Business—Normal business»the manufac- 
ture of short wave receiving and trans- 
uicting equipment designed for amateur 
radio operator use, etc . 

Offering—Offering ptice tg public is $8 
per share. 2 

Proceeds—-Company will receive net cash 
nroceeds of $525.000 which will be added 
to working capital and will be used ir 
general to finance operations, inventories 
ane accourts receivable. 


Underwriting—Doyle, O’Connor & Co., 
Inc.; C. L. Schmidt & €o., Inc.; A. G. 
Edwards & Sons; Courts*& Co.; Kalman 


& Co., Inc.; Dempsey & Co.; Sills, Minton 
& Co., Inc.; Cruttenden @& Co., and Mason 
Brothers. ’ 

Registration Statement No. 2-5614. Form 
S-1. (3-6-45). 


MONDAY, MARCH 26 


CENTRAL VERMONT PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORP. has filed a registration statement 
for $6,967,000 first mortgage bonds, Series 
D, due Feb. 1, 1975, ang@:40.000 shares o* 
common stock. Interest rate will be filed 
by amendment. 

fautscos—ici West Street; Rutland, Vt. 








Business—-Public utility 
Offering—Offering price to public 
will be filed by amendment 
Proceeds— Net proceeds from ale of 
bonds, with treasury funds, will t applied 
to redemption of a like amount of first 
| mortgage bond 32 Series B, now out- 
| Standing Net proceeds from sale of. the 
| commor ock will reimburse the treasury 
| for moneys expended for additions and 
| extensions to its property, to provide funds 
for working capital, etc 
Underwriting——Bonds will be offered for 
Sale a mpetitive bidding and the names 
of underwriters filed by amendm Com- 
mon stock will be sold to underwriters the 
names of whom will be filed b imend- 
ment 
Registration Statement No. 2-5615. Form 
5-1 3-7-45 
HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORP. h filed a 
registration statement for 10,000 shares of 
4 cumulative preferred stock. Series B 
$100 pal 
Address—-393 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Business—-Manufacture and } f syn- 
thetic o1 inic chemicai for ind} ial and 
mecicindi Is€ 
Offering—Price to public will be filed by 
amenament 
Proceeds Will be added to working 
capital to finance the increased inventories 
and accounts receivable resulting from the 





presently increased business 
and expanded operations 
Underwriting —A. G. Becker & Co., 
3,250 shares; Lehman Brothers and 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
and Hornblower & Weeks 


corporation 


Inc., 
Mer- 
2,000 
and Laden- 


rill 


each 


burg, Thalmann & Co., 1,375 eaci 
Registration Statement No. 2-5616. Form 
S-1. (3-7-45) 
DALLAS POWER & LIGHT CO. filed a 


shares of 
Dividend rate 


registration statement 
preferred stock 
will be filed by 


for 78,731 
($100 par). 
amendment 


Address—-1506 Commerce Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Business—-Public utility. 

Offering—-Company proposes to offer one 
share of new preferred stock for each of 
the 78,731 outstanding preferred shares, of 
which 35,000 shares are 7% ($100 par) 


and 43,731 
adjustment 


Shares $6 preferred stock, with 
of dividends. Any shares not 
exchanged will be called for redemption. 
Funds for the redemption will be obtained 
by offering pro rata to holders of common 
stock additional shares of common at $60 
per share in a sufficient amount to provide 
funds for the redemption of the unex- 
changed preferred. Electric Power & Light 
Corp., parent of Dallas, presently owns 
238.875 out of a total of 262,500 shares of 
outstanding common stock and proposes 
to underwrite the sale of a sufficient num- 
ber of common shares to provide funds for 


the redemption of the unexchanged pre- 
ferred 

Purpose —Purpose of issuing new pre- 
ferred is to refinance the company’s out- 
Standing 7 and $6 preferred stocks at a 
lower dividend rate 

Underwriting—None named 

Registration Statement No. 2-5617. Form 
S-1, (3-7-45). 

SIMPLICITY PATTERN CO., INC., has 
filed a registration statement for 60,542 
shares of 5'%z cumulative, convertible 
preferred tock (par $10) Shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being 
offered by certain stockholders 


Address—-200 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Business—-Manufacture and sale of paper 
patterns primarily for women's and chil- 


dren's clothing 
Offering—-Oifering price to the public is 
$10 per share 
Proceeds—-The proceeds go to the selling 
stockholders. 
Underwriting —First 
Shares and Straus & Blosser 
Registration Statement No 


Colony Corp. 50,542 
10,000 shares. 
2-5618. Form 


S-1. (3-7-45). 
TUESDAY, MARCH 27 
WHEELING STEEL CORP. has filed a 


registration statement for $24,000,000 first 


mortgage sinking fund 344‘. bonds, Series 
C, due March 1, 1970. 

Address—100 West Tenth Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Business—Manufacturing pig iron and 
various steel products. 

Offering——-Offering price will be filed by 
amendment 

Proceeds—-Net proceeds together with 
proceeds from $5,000,000 bank loan and 
treasury funds will be used to redeem 
$5C.U00,000 outstanding iirst mortgage 


bonds series B at 102'2 and interest. 
Outstanding ~ serial notes due $1,200,000 
March i9, 1945 and $1,200,000 due -March 
19, 1946, will.be paid on March 19, 19465, 
out of the general funds of the company. 

Underwriting—Kuhn, Loeb & Co, heads 
a nation-wide underwriting group of 68 
members. 

Kegistration Statement No 
A-2. (3-8-45). 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC., has filed 
a registration statement for 178.190 shares 


342 


2-5619. Form 


of common stock ¢no par! , 
Address 1885 University Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Business——Air transportation. 


Offering——Holders of common stock of 
record March 19, 1945, will be given pro 
rata rights to subscribe to the 178,190 ad- 
ditional shares in ratio of one share for 
each two shares then held at a price to be 
filed by amendment. Offer to subscribe 
is to expire April 2. Unsubscribed shares 
will be offered by the underwriters to the 
public. 

Proceeds—Additional flying equipment 
and facilities. Pending specific applica- 
tion of the proceeds funds will be tem- 
porarily invested in securities of the United 
States Government. 


Underwriting — Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath; Alfred L. Baker & Co.; J. M. 
Dain & Co.; Paul H. Davis & Co.; Horn- 


blower & Weeks: Kebbon, McCormick & 
Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Pacific North- 
west Co.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood and Shields & 
Co. 
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Registration Statement No. 2-5620. Form 
A-2. (3-8-43 

RATH PACKING CO. has filed 
tratior tement r 200,001 hare of 
common K, par $10 

Address— Waterloo, Iov 

Business—-Meat packer 

Offering—-Company offers to common 
Stockholders the right to subscribe to tt 
200,000 shares of common at rate of one 
Share of such common for each 3'2 shares 
held. The subscription price will be filed 
by amendment Shares not subscribed by 
stockholders will be offered to public by 
underwrite: at a price to be filed by 
amenament 

Proceeds—-Of the proceeds $3,000,000 
will be used to retire the 5 preferred 
stock $i00 per share and accrued divi- 
dend The balance will be added to work- 
ing capital and used for general corporate 
purposes 

Underwriting—Kidder Peabody & Co 
head the underwriting group 


Registration Statement No 
A-2. 


Form 


2-5621 
(3-8-45). 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 
NORTHWESTERN LEATHER CO. has 

filed registration statement for 17,000 

$2.50 convertible preferred share 





000 commo shares, the latter including 
61,338 common shares to be issued to 
existing shareholders in exchange for cer- | 
tain outstanding shares pursuant to plan 
of recapitalization 

Address—-93 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass 

Business Manufacture and sale of 
leather 

Offering—Price to public will be filed 
by amendment. Company will receive $1,- 
177,503, exclusive of preferred dividends, 
from the sale of the 17,000 preferred and 
38,662 common shares to be sold by the 
underwriters. 

Proceeds—-The $1,177,500 of cash pro- 
ceeds will be used to purchase for retire- 
ment the 11,775 preferred and 5,034 com- 
mon shares now held by certain banks 
their nominees or ransferees The _ re- 


maining 2.231 preferred and 8,690 common | 


Shares will be retired by issuing 

eleven holders thereof in exchange 

for 61,338 new common shares 
Underwriting First Boston 


to the 
there- 


Corp is 


mamed principal underwriter 
Registration Statement No. 2-5622. Form 
S-1. (3-9-45). 
THURSDAY, MARCH 29 


OHIO EDISON CoO. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for $26,089,000 first mort- 
gage bonds due April 1, 1975. Interest rate 
will be filed by amendment 


Address—-47 North Main Street, Akron 
Ohio 

Business—Public utility 

Offering—-The offering price will be filed 
by amendment 

Proceeds—Net proceeds with company 
funds will be used for the redemption of 
$26.089.909 of first mortgage bonds 374% 
series due 1972 at 107% and accrued in- 
teres 

Underwriting—The bonds will be offered 
for sale under the Commission's competi- 
tive bidding rule, with the successiul bid- 
der naming the interest rate 

Registration Statement No. 2-5623. Form 
S-1, (3-10-45) 

INVESTORS STOCK FUND, INC., has 
filed a registration statement for 2,000,000 | 
shares of capital stock, no par value 


Address—-Roanoke Building, Minneapoli 
Minn. 

Business—Open-end investment company 

Offering—-At market 

Proceeds—For investment 


Underwriting Investors 


mamed principal underwriter 

Registration Statement No. 2-5624. Form 
A-1. (3-10-45). 

INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND, INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 2,- 
000,000 shares capital stock. no par value 


Address—Roanoke Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Business—-Open-end investment company. 

Offering—At market 

Proceeds-—-For. investment 


Underwriting—-Investors Syndicate 
, Registration Statement No. 2-5625. Form 
A-1. (3-10-45). 


NEWCOR MINING & REFINING, LTD., 
has filed a registration statement for 500,- 


000 shares of common stock without par 
value. 
Address---67 Yonge Street. Toronto, On- 


taria, Canada. 
Business—Primarily the exploration, de- 
ties in the Dominion of Canada. 
Offering—Price to the public 
share. 
Proceeds—Net 
the expansion 
operations. 
Underwriting—tTellier & Co. is 
principal underwriter. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5626. Form 
8-3. (3-10-45). 


, FLINTKOTE CO. filed a 
statement for 75,000 shares of 
tive preferred stock (no par). 

Address—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


is $1 per 


proceeds will be used for 
of the company’s mining 


named 


registration 


City. 
Business -—— Manufacture and sale of 
asphalt and asbestos-cement roofing. and 


siding products, insulating board products, 
etc. 

Offering—Price to 
filed by amendment. 


the public will be 


Proceeds—Will be used to redeem 35,637 | 


shares of $4.50 cumulative preferred stock 
at $105.50 per share, to redeem $3,000,000 


15-year 37 debentures at 103'2 and to 
increase working capital. 
Underwriting—-Lehman Brothers heads 


an underwriting group of 28 members. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5627. Form 
S-1. (3-10-45). 


SATURDAY, MARCH 31 


CONTINENTAL GIN CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 37,303 shares 42‘ 
cumulative preferred stock 

Address —- 4500 Fifth Avenue, 
Birmingham, 


(par $100). 
South, 
Ala. 


and 100,- | 


| (par $4}. 
standing and being sold for the account of 
Syndicate is} 





-tion as of April 1, 


$4 cumula-} 





{and Ferris, 


Business—Manufacture and sale of cot- | 
ton gins and cotton gin machinery 

Offering—-Company is offering to hold- 
ers of its ¢ preferred stock the oppor- | 
unity to exchange their shares for new 
hares, on a share for share basis. The | 
offering will expire April 20, 1945. Com- 
pany is offering to the holders of common 
stock the right to purchase at $105 per 


share any of the shares not required to be 


issued in connection with the exchange 
offer, the offering rights to expire May 25 
Any unexchanged or unsubscribed shares 
will be sold by the underwriters to the pub- 
lic at $106 per share. 

Proceeds—Proceeds from any shares of 
new preferred stock sold will be applied 
to the redemption of all old preferred not 


exchanged for 

Underwriting 
Clement A. Evans 
Co.: Robinson-Humphrey 
& Waggoner and Johnson, 
Co., Inc., all of Atlanta, 


new preferred. 

The underwriters are 
& Co., Inc.; Courts & 
Co.; Wyatt, Neal 
Lane, Space & 
and Sterne, Agee 


| & Leach and Garber, Cook & Hulsey, Inc., 


of Birmingham 
Registration Statement No. 2-5628. Form 


S-1. (3-12-45). 

SECURITIES ACCEPTANCE CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for 50,000 
shares of 5 cumulative preferred stock, 
Series A, $25 par 

Address—304 South 18th Street, Omaha, 
Neb 

Business—Purchase of notes secured by 
chattel mortgages given in part payment 
in the purchase of automobiles. 

Offering——The offering price to the pub- 
| lic is $25.75 per share 

Proceeds—-Of the net proceeds company 
will use $787,500 to retire the $750,000 
outstanaing 6%; preferred stock at par 
plus 5’, The remaining balance estimated 


at $431,196 will be applied to the reduc- 
| tion of obligations maturing within one 
| year, and other corporate purposes. 

Undcrwriting—Cruttenden & Co., Chi- 
cago, and First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb., 
25,000 shares each 

Registration Statement No. 2-5629. Form 
A-2. (3-12-45) 

SOUTHWESTERN INVESTMENT CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 12,500 
shares preferred stock, convertible, no par, 


non-participating with cumulative dividend 


rights of $). per share per annum, and 
60,006 shares of common, no par. Of the 
latter 20,000 shares is to be reserved to 
meet conversion requirements of the pre- 
ferred 

Address—919 Taylor Street, Amarillo, 
Texas 

Business—-Finance company 

Offering—Holders of the $1.20 preferred 
stock have been given the option to ex- 
i change their stock on a share for share 
| basis for the $1 preferred stock Any of 
the $1 preferred not issued in exchange 
will be offered to the public at $20 per 
share. Proceeds from such sale will be 
used to redeem any shares of old pre- 
ferred not presented for exchange. The 
corporation also is offering 11,822 author- 


ized but unissued shares of common at 
$12.50 per share 
Proceeds—To retire present preferred 


stock and for additional working capital. 
Underwriting—-None named 
Registration Statement No 
A-2° (3-12-45) 

DATES OF OFFERINGS 
UNDETERMINED 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
CO. on Feb. 23 filed a registration state- 


ment for $75,000 shares of common stock 
The shares are issued and out- 


2-5630 


Form 


two stockholders 

Details—See issue of March 1. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriting—G. H. Walker & Co., Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., and Huff, Geyer & 
Hecht. 

A. P. W. PRODUCTS CO., INC. on Jan. 
27 filed a registration statement for $2,- 
000,000 20-year 5% first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds and 40,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $5). 

Details—See issue of Feb. 1, 1945. 

Offering—Holders of outstanding $2,- 
000,000 20-year 6% first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds due 1948 are given the privi- 
lege of tendering their bonds for redemp- 
1945 at 102% and in- 
terest, or, in the alternative, to assent to an 
extension of the maturity date to April 1, 
1965 and the reduction of interest to 5% 
per annum and to receive in consideration 


| for such extension $25, the amount equiva- 
velopment and operation of mining proper- 


lent to the 242% redemption premium, and 
in addition 20 shares of the company’s 
‘$5 par) common stock. The extension 
offer will expire at noon Feb. 26, 1945. 
Bonds not tendered for extension will be 
redeemed at 102'2 and accrued interest to 
April 1, 1945. After the expiration of the 
extension offer, an amount equal to the 
unextended 6% bonds are to be offered to 
the public by the underwriters at the 
initial offering price of $1,000 ‘‘per unit’’ 
consisting of $1,000 20-year 5% first mort- 
gage sinking fund bond and 20 shares of 
common stock. 

Underwriters — Allen & Co., Bond & 
Goodwin, Inc., E. W. Clucas & Co., R. H. 
Johnson & Co., Schoellkopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc., Buckley Brothers, George 
R. Cooley & Co., Inc., Brailsford & Co., 
Exnicios & Co.. Inc. 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CORP. 
on Dec. 4 filed a registration statement 
for $2,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
A, 34%, due Dec. 1, 1974. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 7, 1944. 

Offering—The bonds will be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding. 


ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. on Feb. 19 
filed a registration statement for 30,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$50) and 55,000 shares of common (par 
$2.50). Of the common registered, 25,000 
are being sold by the company and 30,000 
by J. C. Markey, President and Director. 

Details—See issue of March 1. 

Offering—The offering price of the pre- 
ferred and common stocks will be supplied 
by amendment. 








Underwriting—Central Republic Co., Inc., , 


and Kebbon, McCormick & Co. 


AUTOMOBILE DEALERS INSURORS, 


| INC. on Feb. 19 filed a registration state- 


ment for 4,985 shares of preferred stock 
Details—See issue of Feb. 22. 
Offering—-Preferred and Class A common 
Stock will be offered only to factory 
authorized automobile dealers and auto- 
mobile finance men in blocks of one share 
of preferred and two shares of Class A 
common for $101 per unit. 
Underwriters—None named. 


BENDIX HELICOPTER, INC. on Feb. 2 
filed a registration statement for 1,400,000 
Shares of capital stock, par value 50 cents. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 8, 1945. 

Offering—Of shares registered 1,000,000 
are to be offered presently proportionately 
to holders of outstanding stock on basis 
of four additional shares for each five 
shares held at $1.60 per share; 200,000 
shares are reserved to be issued when, as 
and if certain outstanding options are 
exercised, and 200,000 additional shares 
are reserved to be issued when, as and if 
certain stock option warrants to be issued 
by the corporation to the underwriters are 
exercised. Such shares of stock as are not 
subscribed for by the stockholders will be 
offered to the public by the underwriters 
at $2 per share. 

Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc., and Bond & Goodwin, Inc., are named 
principal underwriters. 


BLUEFIELD SUPPLY CO on Feb. 16 filed 
a registration statement for 4,990 shares 
of common stock, par $100. 
Details—See issue of Feb. 
Offering—The offering price $100 per 
share. New common is being offered to 
present stockholders on a pro rata basis of 
their holdings as of March 15, 1945. 
Underwriters—None named. 


BURTON-DIXIE CORP. on Feb. 23 filed 
a registration statement for 60,000 shares 
of common stock ($12.50 par). The shares 
are issued and outstanding and are being 


99 
“<<. 


sold by Oliver M. Burton director and 
chairman. 
Details—See issue of March 1. 


Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic is $16.50 per share. 

Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co. heads 
the list of underwriters, with the names of 
others to be filed by amendment. 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 
on vec. 2% filea a registration statement 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
lative ($100 par). The dividend rate will 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—-Company proposes to invite 
proposals for services to be rendered to 
it in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 
offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it of 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not ex- 
changed pursuant to the exchange offer. 


DIANA STORES CORP. on Feb. 5 filed 
a registration statement for 40,00@ com- 
mon stock purchase warrants and 40,000 
shares of common stock par value $1 per 
share, issuable pursuant to these warrants. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 15, 1945. 

Offering——-40,000 shares of common stock 
are issued and outstanding and are not 
offered for account of company. Company 
is offering 40,000 shares of common is- 
suable upon the exercise of the stock 
purchase warrants and the payment of $7 
per share. 

Underwriters—-Not named. 


FLINTKOTE CO. on Feb. 22 filed a reg- 


istration statement for 62,800 shares of 
common stock (no par). 
Details—-See issue of March 1. 


Offering—-The stock is to be offered in 
exchange for all the outstanding stock of 
Tile-Tex Co. 

Underwriters—None named. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. on July 21, 
1944 filed a registration statement for 
40,000 shares cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). The dividend rate will be sup- 
plied by amendment. 

Details—-See issue of July 27, 1944. 

Offering—Stock is to be offered for sale 
by the company pursuant to Commission's 
competitive bidding Rule U-50. 

Underwriters —— Names of underwriters 
will be filed by post-effective amendment. 
The successful bidder will name the divi- 
dend rate on the stock. 

Bids Invited—-Corporation is 
sealed bids for the purchase from it, of 
the above bonds. Proposals must be re- 
ceived at Company's Office, 61 Broadway, 
N. Y. City on or before 12 o'clock noon 
(EWT) March 20, successful bidder to 
name dividend rate. 


GENII CORP. on Dec. 23, 1944 filed a 
registration statement for 1,868 shares of 
common stock. 

Details—-See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Underwriters—-Company plans to sell the 
securities registered direct to the public 
without the assistance of underwriters or 
dealers. 

Offering $100 
per share. 

Registration statement withdrawn Mar. 7. 


HERFF JONES CO. on Jan. 27 filed a 
registration statement for 60,000 shares of 
class A preference stock, par $1. The 
shares are issued and outstanding and do 
not represent new financing. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 8, 


inviting 


Price—Offering price is 


1945. 


share. 
Underwriters—Cities Securities Co., 
dianapolis, is the principal underwriter. 


LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO. on Feb. 


In- 


14 


filed a registration statement for $19,000,- | 


000 first mortgage bonds due Feb. 1, 1965, 
and $3,000,000 serial debentures due Serial- 
ly Marcn 1, 1948 to March 1, 1955. Interest 
rates will be filed by amendment. 

Details—-See issue of Feb. 22. 

Business—Public utility. 

Offering—-The price to the public of the 
bonds and debentures will be filed by 
amendment. 


Underwriters—Bonds and debentures will 





Tomorrow’s Markets 


Walter Whyte 
Savs 


and 7,470 shares of Class A common stock. 





(Continued from page 1151) 
materializing is in itself an 
unhealthy sign. For while the 
market may follow a univer- 
sal belief on one rare occa- 
sion, its usual custom is to 
disregard mass beliefs and 
act the other way. The fact 
that it didn’t follow custom 
this time means that there is 


a larger public interest in the | 


market than generally be- 
lieved. 

We have all heard and read 
of the huge sums of money 
underneath current levels 
waiting to step in and buy. Be 
that as it may, I have seldom 
met any amateur stock mar- 
ket operator who has the 
courage to act on any precon- 
ceived notions. He may intend 
to buy a stock at 50, when he 
sees it at 60. But let it drop 
to 51 and he’ll cancel in a 
hurry. No, the public never 


buys on weakness. It does its | 


buying on strength. 

In that case the question is 
who bought them at 155. 

The answer is that it wasn’t 
the public. It was somebody 
else. What this “somebody” 
is you can give a name to 
yourself. Some people prefer 


icalling them the mysterious 


“they.” Others call them “in- 
siders.” It makes no differ- 
ence what you call them be- 
cause after Friday’s and 
Saturday’s activities that 
kind of buying disappeared. 








It was then that the board 
room crowd took over. 

The next question there- 
fore, is how far can the mar- 
ket go now. Well, my guess is 
that it will go up to about 159 
and then start down again. 


be offered for sale at competitive bidding 
and interest rates will be named by the 
successful bidder. The names of the un- 
derwriters will be filed by amendment. 
Bids Invited—Company is inviting pro- 
posals for the purchase from all of the 
$19,000,000 bonds. Proposals must be sub- 
mitted at First National Bank, 1 Exchange 


Place, Jersey City, N. J. on or before 12 
neon (EWT) March 19, the _ successful 
bidder to hame the interest rate. 


LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO. on Feb. 19 
filed a registration statement for 2,165,296 
shares of common stock ($4 par). Shares 
registered are owned by the Ogden Corp. 

Details—See issue of March 1. 

Offering—The offering price will be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriting—To be filed by amendment. 

Bids Invited—-Ogden Corp. is inviting 
sealed bids for the purchase from it of the 
above shares. Proposals should be sub- 
mitted at office of First National Bank, 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J., before 
12 noon (EWT) March 16. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. on Feb. 23 
filed a registration statement for 150,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock ($100 
ar). 

Details—-See issue of March 1. 

Offering—Holders of 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred shares and 6% cumulative preferred 
shares, Second Series will be given the 
right to exchange such shares prior to 3 
p.m. March i9 for the new preferred on 
a share for share basis plus certain cash 
payments by the company, and subject to 
certain dividend adjustments. Shares not 
issued in exchange will be sold to under- 
writers. Offering price to public will be 
supplied by amendment. 

Underwriters—-Principal underwriters are 
Glore, Forgan & Co., Lee Higginson Corp. 
and Shields & Co. Others will be named 


y dment. 
Offering—The offering price is $10 per | by amen 


OHIO WATER SERVICE CO. on Dec. 7 
filed a registration statement for 80,880 
shares of common stock, par $10. The 
shares are now outstanding and are being 
sold by Federal Water & Gas Corp. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 14, 1944. 

Underwriters—Otis & Co. are principal 


underwriters. 


OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. on Aus. 
14. 1944 filed a registration statement for 


| 5,000 shares of $100 preferred stock, non- 


cumulative and non-participating. Price 


to public will be $110 per share. 


| Details—See issue of Aug. 24, 1944. 


Underwriters—No underwriter named. 








T don’t, however, feel that 
we are heading for a new 
breakdown. There are too 
many signs that point up to 
be lightly regarded. Yet it is 
wise to prepare yourself for a 
number of sessions character- 
ized by wide swings in both 
directions. But if any down- 
swing breaks a_ pre-deter- 
mined low point, clear out. 

Meanwhile I recommend 
the following procedure: 
American Crystal Sugar is 
still about 1842 where you 
bought it. Its stop of 18 has 
held, but action isn’t promis- 
ing any longer. Suggest get- 
ting out. 

Eastern Air Lines should be 
bought between 41-42 with a 
stop at 39. 

Goodrich is another issue to 
act well. Buy it between 57- 
78, stop it at 56. 

Hudson Motors is attrac- 
tive. Buy 17-18 with a stop at 
16. 

Jones & Laughlin is a buy 
28-29, stop 27. 

Phelps Dodge a buy 26-27, 
stop at 25. 

U. S. Rubber should be 
bought 54-56, stop 53. 


* oe a r 


You still hold some other 
issues. Advice is as follows: 

American Steel Foundry. 
bought at 28, stop still re. 
mains 292. Currently 31. 

Baldwin Locomotiv« 
bought at 26, stop 28. Cur. 
rent price 28%4. 

Crucible bought at 38, rais- 
stop to 42. Stock now at 444 

U. S. Steel bought at 59 
Stop remains at 59. Presen: 
price 63. 

National Lead 26, stop 24 
Currently about 26%. 


co oe ok 
More next Tnursday. 
—Walter Whyt 


expressed in th: 
necessarily at an 
time coincide with those of t). 
Chronicle. They are presented «a 
those of the author only.] 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” 


(Continued on page 1156) 


However near the end of the coming War Loan, the six 
months’ holding period for long-term profits will have expired 
in many cases, and this may result in some selling in this bond 
at that time. ... The 2s due June 1952/54 have been outstand- 
ing for a long enough time, so that they can be sold now, with a 
long-term gain being registered. . . . This may explain why this 
issue is not selling at higher levels than the 2% due Dec. 15, 
1962/54. ... 


BUYING BY COMMERCIAL BANKS 


The announcement that the commercial banks with savings de- 
posits will not be allowed to purchase the longer-term issues to be 
offered in the Seventh War Loan resulted in a good demand for 
the 242% due 3/15/52/54, the 24,% due 6/15/52/55, the 24% due 
3/15/56/58 and the 24% due 9/15/67/72. ... It was reported that 
a 244% due 6/15/52/55 was the issue most favored by these insti- 
utions. . 


Also, it was indicated, that commercial banks with time 
deposits were sellers of some of their 244% due 3/15/52/54 at 
105.10 to yield 1.68%, with the proceeds being invested in the 
242% due 3/15/56/58 at 105.10 to yield 1.95% and the 214% due 
9/15/67/72 at 102.3 to yield 2.38%. ... 


TREASURY AND THE MARKET 


The question most frequently asked concerning the Seventh War 
Loan is whether or not the coming financing means a change in the 
“Financing Pattern’? ... It was pointed out by money-market ex- 
perts that the pattern of financing in the United States is made to 
fit bond market conditions. . . . The Treasury has followed the mar- 
ket pattern instead of setting it. The financial institutions, ex- 
pecting that the pattern of financing would be changed after what 
happened in England, pushed the bond market to new high levels. 
; The Treasury, in the coming financing, has made its offerings 
fit the market, again following the pattern set by the market. 
Accordingly, it is now the prevailing opinion that we have a new 
pattern of financing... . 


This indicates that the Treasury will rely more on. short- 
term securities which the Government thinks the banks will buy 
= — sooner or later find their way into the commercial 

aa 


This means that the floating debt will increase as well as the 
long-term debt. The Treasury will no doubt continue to. offer 
long-term restricted 2%s along with the short-term securities. ; 
= over-all debt service will be reduced slightly by this pro- 
cedure. 


WHY NOT 1's? 


Another point of discussion is why the Treasury did not offer 
the 142% bonds to corporations, insurance companies and savings 
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banks. 
changes in their portfolios during the year. . 
the 2s, sell them at a profit to the commercial banks, and then buy 
the restricted 24s. The Treasury, in order to stop this procedure, 
will not allow these institutions to buy the 14%% bonds. They can 
be bought only by individuals and commercial banks with savings 
deposits, the latter in only limited amounts. The 142% bonds are 


will be buyers of them when the drive is over... 


The amount of the 114% bonds to be outstanding will not 
be large, and the purchases of these obligations by the com- 
mercial banks, after the War Loan has finished, will support 
the market for these bonds, so that all “Federal” will have to do 
is buy bills and certificates to supply the needed reserves... . 


IF 7 
This question has been asked many times in the past week... . 
If the European War should end suddenly, and the Government bond 
market is “:nsettled, is it likely that the terms of the Seventh War 
Loan financing will be changed? . 

It is the prevailing opinion that if the Government bond market 
is unsettled by the ending of the European phase of the war, it would 
be purely psychological and very temporary. . It was pointed out 
that the ending of the war would have a long-term favorable effect 
on the Government bond market. ... It would mean a decline in 
Government spending, currency in circulation would return, gold 
would come to the country, and lend-lease would probably be re- 
duced. ... There would be fewer Government bonds sold in the 
market by the Treasury. . 


If the bond market should weaken because of the ending of 
one phase of the war, the recommendation is being made to 
institutions that they buy on this setback as many as they can 
of the 2s or any other obligation that will fit their reuire- 
ments... . 


If the market should be in an uncertain position and there is 
doubt about success of the Seventh War Loan, it is believed that 
the only changes that may be made, if any, would be to allow the 
commercial banks (without savings deposits) to buy directly the 
142% bonds that are being offered... . 


THE TREASURY’S MOTIVE 


This point has been raised on several occasions. ... Why did 
the Treasury announce some of the terms of the Seventh War Loan 
at such an early date? ... 


It is indicated that the Treasury wanted to stop the market 
from driving the 2's up too far. . . . The Government undoubt- 
edly had in mind an offering of the long 2's all aleng, which, 
it is believed, will be the standard long-term rate. ... In an- 
nouncing part of the War Loan data at such an early date, the 
Treasury told the market there would be plenty of 214s and to 
stop pepe panicky about them and to stop driving them up 
in price. 
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suitable for commercial banks, and it is expected these institutions | 
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J. B. Hanauer Opens 
Corp. Trading Dent. 


NEWARK, N. J.—J. B. Hanauer 
& Co., 1180 Raymond Boulevard, 
specializing in New Jersey mu- 
nicipal bonds since its inception, 
has opened a corporate trading 
department to deal in rail, utility 
and corporate bonds as well as 
bank, insurance and other unlisted 
securities. 


ro 

Davidson With Hornblower 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—John A. 
Davidson has rejoined the staff of 
Hornblower & Weeks, Union 
Commerce Building. Mr. David- 
son in the past was with the firm’s 
local office for many years. 
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The Financial Situation 


it is to be hoped that the coniroversy which kroxe 


oni io Nashington late last week about “the decline in wat | 


production” in the automobile plants will bring sharply agezin 
to the attention of the American pecpie a situation whict 
they can not afford to overlook or neglect. It is assertea 
that production is down at least 25% and it may have de- 
clined double that much. It is not clear from the press ac- 
counts whether the comparison is betwesn prewar anc 
present production rates, or whether the reduction in effi- 
ciency has occurred within a more recent period. Nor is it 
clear whether the decline is in output per man hour of labor, 
or. in production due in part perhaps to man hours of labor 
lost needlessly. Both official statistics and consensus among 
thuse who live through these things are, however, agreed 


that productive efficiency in many places in this country | 


leaves much to be desired-—indeed may well pose one of our 
most trying post-war problems. The situation is the more 
serious by reason of the fact that wages meanwhile have 
greatly increased, and are still moving upward despite al 
the talk about this or that “formula.” 


Many Industries Involved 


There can be no doubt whatever that the situation is 
one which touches not only the automobile industry but vir- 
tually every industry in the land. It is next to impossibie te 
compare present output per man hour with that of peacetime 
in those industries which are making things quite different 
from those manufactured prior to the war. 
limitations on statistics bearing on such a subject. One may 
be excused for m:intaining a certain skepticism about statis- 
tics of this sort. But there is absolutely no reason to dout:‘ 


the testimony of official figures to the effect that in prac- 
(Continued on page 1180) 





From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


This is really a society article because it has to do with Wash- 
ington’s being agog, as the expression goes, about the forthcoming 
meeting of the peace-loving nations at San Francisco on April 25. 
This is only the middle of March and there are likely to be a lot of 
people hereabouts discomfited, if not actually suffering, from fuel 
shortage between now and the date of that fashionable gathering on 
the Pacific @ 


y 











Coast. But oe m\ concerned with these matters are | ~ 
like the sturdy _4!unhappy; their wives are asking 
people of ..' them why they do not go into the 
France and more interesting study of inter- 
Yugoslavia, ; | Mational affairs; it is difficult for 
it is pretty ;|them to get publicity on their 
hard to get : | work. 

our spirits The Washington papers are 


down when in 
the offing we 
have such a 
d elightful 
conclave to 


| filled day after day, particularly 
| the society columns which have so 
than 


| behavior here 


4\ with who 


There are other | 


/much more influence on human | 
elsewhere, | 
is going to the San|} 


| 


EF «-Governor of Minnesota 


~ American World Policy for Peace and Progress 


Ry COMMANDER HAROLD E. STASSEN* 
Delegate to the San Francisco United Naticns Conference, 


‘Prominent Republican Statesman Lays Down Seven Cardinal Points for World 
|Peace; Comprising (1!) the Recognition of “One World’; (2) the Abandonment 
iof Extreme National:stic Sovereignty; (3) the Merging of Our Own Peace and Wel- 
fare With That of Other Nations; (4) the Advancement of Other Nations; (5) the 





‘Urges Action tc Spread Ideals of Fresdom and Justice. 


| long series of 
| brilliant, his- 
| toric victories 
jin this war. 
\'The names 
stand out 
| grim markers 
‘of our march 
|toward vic- 
itory, from 
|Gua daleanal 
land Casa 
Blanca to 
i lwo Jima and 
| the Rhine. 
For genera- 
tions, these 
| battles wiil be 
isymbols of 
‘how Amer- 


a> 





‘icans, who Harold E. Stassen 
jlove peace, — el 
‘ean and will fight when they 
| must. 


The superb productive power of 
‘our country has played a heavy 
| part in these victories and has 
'eontributed to the strength of the 
other United Nations. Americar 
‘labor, management, capital and 
| agriculture are entitled to high 
commendation for their per- 
formance. The flow of supplies 
and munitions and ships and 


*An address by Commander 
Stassen at the University of 
| Minnesota, sponsored by the Min- 





| 


'nesota United Nations Committee 
d broadcast by the Columbia 
March 7, 


an 
Broadcasting Company, 
1945. 
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look forward 2 | Francisco conference, who is going 
to. to give a cocktai® party, what one | 
Out in the intends to wear. The Washington | 
h in teriands, correspondents are mostly taking 
one might | time off from their usual work to | 





sell their editors on the proposi- 


Carlisle Bargeron | tion that this is the biggest of all 
grossed these . 4 | things and that they really won't 
days in purely mundane things be able to hold up their heads in 
such as the manpower bill, the 'the future unless they are on the 
bill to perpetuate the Fair Em-'! scene. 

ployment hy agree maces “Ad 
the scandal in the Commodity! friends in Congress, who are a 
Surplus Corporation, — Just | pain in the neck to their wives 
admitted by the War Foo “| and daughters because they won’t 
ministration, — igre pe “Just quit thinking and get in on 
cies grabbing for fo the parade,” are asking without 


peoples are duplicating their ef- é 

forts and causing an awful mess| getting any intelligent responses, 

with the home front food supply;| just what will be fundamentally 

one might think that these purely | qitrerent in the world after San 
Francisco from what it has been 


practical and serious matters are 
(Continued on page 1185) 


think that we 
are deeply en- 


Some of my acquaintances and 





holding ovr ~ttention, but it is 
not so. The members of Congress 
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'Governor Thye, President Coffey, Friends and Feilow Citizens: 
In these last three years, America, with hey allies, has won a\| 


©——— 


| 


i 
| 


t 


{ 


d. 


Freedom of Informaticn for All; (@) the Maintaining of a Strong Military and Naval 
Force to Suppress Aggressions; (7) the Maintenance and Protection of Our Democ- 
racy Based on Privats Capital and Free Enterprise, While Allowing Others to Decide 
on Their Own Form of Government. Says There Is “Room for All Peoples” and 





planes and guns has been nothing 
short of a mirescle. 

The victories have been actu- 
ally won by the unbelievably 
heroic and effective fighting of 





those wise-cracking, good-na- 


| tured, belceved American sons of | 
yours on the battlefronts of the | 


world. 
i They take off from rolling car- 


' 
| 


+ penetrate thick, 


rier decks, or advanced airfields, 
soupy weather, 
fight their way to enemy strong- 
holds and deai devastating blows. 
i They wade into beaches in wave 


_tafter wave-regardtess of the whiff | 


the face of diving planes or roar- 
ing counter fire or charging tarks. 
They take their guns, their 
pianes, their tanks, their ships, 
their subs, their sma!l boats, any- 
where and everywhere to strike 
3n enemy or support a pal. They 
die doing these things. They die, 
and others like them take their 
nlaces. 

With splendid military leader- 
ship from the Commander-in- 
Chief, and from Generals like 
Marshall, Eisenhower, MacArthur 
and Arnoid, and Vandegrift, and 
from Admirals like King, Leahy, 
Nimitz and Halsey—they have 
hrought us within sight of the 


‘of machine guns, the wham of} final victory. 


_ | mortars and the blast of bombs. 
They slog and wcerm their way !?!Jo. 1 aim until the last enemy 


That final victory must be our 


up to blest and burn pillboxes!| has surrendered. Nothing must 


|}and caves. They stand by their 
guns and pour out their fire in 


Private Enterprise 


Yorker. 
sey and met- 
ropolitan 
New York at- 
tended the 
dinner. Mr. 
Mahan quoted 
statistics to 
show that 
there is ample 
capital avail- 
able in all 
groups of 
mortgage 
lenders, in- 
cluding insur- 
ance com- 
panies, banks 
and other in- 
vestors, to 
adequately fi- 
nance the 
postwar 
building expansion. He said it is 
a myth to say that “private in- 
terest won’t be able to do the job 
so the government must step in.” 
Another myth in the real estate 
financing field, Mr. Mahan said, 
is some of the current thinking 
about interest rates. He stated 
that “experience will not support 
the contention that lower interest 





Lawrence E. Mahan 








Low Interest Rates No Stimulant 
To Building Activity, Says Mahan 


divert us from following through 
(Continued on page 1182) 








Needs No Subsidy 


In Post-War Building 


Private enterprise needs no Federal subsidy of any kind to carry 

out even the most optimistic estimate of postwar construction, L. E. 

Mahan, St. Louis, President of the Mortage Bankers Association of 

America, told members of the Mortgage Bankers Association of New 

Jersey at their meeting in New York on March 8 at the Hotel New 
More than 150 mortgage 

@ 


bankers from Northern New Jer- 





cost of carrying a 442% mortgage, 


as contrasted to a 34%% interest 
rate, on a $5,000 loan is so slight 
that it does not, in my opinion, 
materially affect the real estate 
market. It is far more important 
that the rate be kept at that level 
which will induce capital invest- 
ments in the field. 


“Consider the experience in the 
farm loan field. Government 
entry into that field, with rates 
far below current levels, drove 
capitai away and credit facilities 
available to the farmer now are 
not as adequate as they were 25 
years ago. If there is any class of 
people in the country which 
should be demanding better hous- 
ing it is the American farmers— 
but remember that the govern- 
ment has been active in this field 
since 1917, the inception of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act.” 

Mr. Mahan said another myth is 
that the government has already 
taken over most of the mort- 
gage business. This contention is 


not true, he said, and declared 
that statistics which he had com- 





rates will stimulate building. The 


(Continued on page 1185) 
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Aid to Veterans 


Roger W. Babson Discusses G. I. Loans and Education 


BABSON PARK, FLA.—I am astonished by figures just relea sed. 

These show that over 3,600,000 draftees have been turned down 
because of*-— memes 

poor physical| are matters of great importance 

condition and! to every parent: Has your boy a 

over 1.600.000 | definite goal in life? Has he seif- 

discharged; control and self-mastery- H us he 

while the imagination, energy and tick- 

average intei-| to-it-iveness? Has he been “born 

ligence of the | again” spiritually” Is he return- 

entire army ing from the war more or less | 

equals only thoughtful with better habits’ 

that of a 13-; The answer to these questions by 

year-old boy. honest mothers will determine 

whether the United States’ debts 


Loans and 

Education 

Yet, politi- 
cians pretend 
that this situ- 
ation can be 
remedied by 
loaning each 
returning sol- 
dier from $2,- 
000 to $10,000, or by giving him 
$500 per year plus $50 per month 
to get some kind of a diploma! I 
am glad to have veterans receive 
these gifts; but they must not 
think the loan or the diploma will 
enable them to operate a business 
successfully or even to hold a good 
job. 





Roger W. Babson 


It would be far better for the 
Government to help these men 
develop self-mastery and con- 


structive thinking—to use them- 
selves as a laboratory instead of 
bothering with some college lab- 
oratory. The truth is that their 
brains have been in a concentra- 
tion camp for the past few years. 
The veterans’ future depends 
upon the use of their brains, in 
hard constructive thinking under 
expert guidance. 


Your Boys’ Brains 

Without doubt ihe United States 
will enjoy a few years of “pres- 
perity” following World War Il. 
Certainly this will last until the 
people spend the money which— 
since 1940—they have been ac- 
cumulating. What will hap- 
pen thereafter will depend upon 
the thinking powers of the return- 


ing soldiers. G.I. loans and free 
education will not keep people 
employed. In fact, why should 


any man expect any other man to 
employ him? Why should not all 
have initiative and _ originality 
enough to create their own jobs? 

The answer to the above ques- 
tion is that very few people have 
been taught to do original and 


constructive thinking. This is a 


basic cause of unemployment and. 


one which must be rectified. Here 








will be paid or repudiated as well 
as our post-war employment sit- 
uation. 

Great Discoveries Ahead 

At the Adult Conferences to be 
held at the Babson Institute in 
April and May these questions 
will frankly be discussed. Parents 
will then be given definite help 
by experts. The first step is to 
realize that body, mind and soul 
are one, and that a truly spiritual 
rebirth is the most effective foun- 
dation for a useful, healthy and 
happy life. But those attending 
these courses will learn of other 
methods of stimulating men which 
have untold and unlimited possi- 
bilities. 

The future of your boys after 
the war will not depend upon 
money or college diplomas but 
upon self-mastery and _ brains. 
Neither of these needed assets is 
secured by reading books or by 
listening to the radio. They will 
come only through self-develop- 
ment, hard thinking and bitter ex- 
perience unless some entirely new 
methods are discovered. Person- 
allv, I believe such discoveries 
will take place. Hence, I am opti- 


mistic as to the future. There 
should be hundreds of thousands 
of Edisons, Einsteins and Fords! 


Encourage Employers 
Heretofore, brain surgeons and 
psychiatrists have worked only 
with the insane or those who are 
broken-down nervously. In the 
new era following World War II. 
I believe they will work with nor- 
mal boys to stimulate their think- 
ing and personal powers. You seé 
immediately that this has tremen- 
dous possibilities and could com- 
pletely revolutionize educational 
methods as well as religious work. 
We will have more and better em- 
ployers. Let every reader encour- 
age the employers which are now 
carrying the burdens of the war 
and are preparing for the new 
tasks of the peace years ahead. 


Rationing the Having of Babies’ 
Webber Colleze Speaker Says This Is the Real Purpose 


Of Unconditional Surrender 
“Most of the published methods for preventing World War III 


is the bunk. 


Roosevelt dare not now mention - 


it. They fear the Catholic and 
other churces. Perhaps 
concerning this one and only 
solution to the German menace 
that Harry Hopkins recently went 
to Rome to see the Pope.” With 
this sentence, Col. J. J. Kerrigan, 
late ' Assistant to the U. S. Ambas- 


on Feb. 23 at Webber College, 
Babson Park, Florida. Cal. Ker- 
rigah is a statistician rather than 
a politician. He traced both World 
Wars I and II to the forced birth 
rates of Germany, Japan and Italy. 
He insists that only by restricting 
these birth rates for a reasonable 
period can the curse of militarism 
be eliminated. Continuing, he 
said: 

“It is a joke to talk abcut re- 


Stalin knows what should be done: but Churchill and 





i ‘ /man, Japanese and 
saddr to Russia, opened his speech | E : 


apple trees may satisfy our hate 


it was! but it will be wasted effort. Divid- 


ing up Germany into spheres of 
influence will only plant seeds for 
more trouble later. Reparations 
that can be collected will be a 
mere flea bite. Unless the Ger- 
Italian birth 
rates are regulated the Dumbarton 
Oaks program will completely fail 
and there will be another World 
War 25 years hence.” 

Col. Kerrigan then explained 
the hair-raising details of how the 
United Nations can régulate these 


| birth rates at minimum cost and 


educating these Huns; education | 
must come from within not from | 


without. Certainly you can’t force 

it upon people who don’t want it. 

Hanging the Nazi leaders to sour 
} 


with a tiny police force. Briefly, 
it would consist of rationing the 
pregnancy of women in the above 
three countries to. the average an- 
nual rate enjoyed by the United 
Nations. Said Col. Kerrigan: 


“The rationing of having babies 
could be easily and fairly accom- 
plished through 


three laws: (1) Any unmarried 


| problem which the 





| $16,.000.000 





;woman allowing herself to be- 
come pregnant shall be sterlized 
on the first offense. (2) The hus- 
band of any arried woman who 
exceeds her ration ailowance of 
babies shall be locked up for three 
nonths on the first offense and 
sterilized on the second offense. 
(3) The governments of the de- 

|feated nations shall give free and 
full contraceptive instructions and 
materials to all married persons.” 

Col. Kerrigan clain s that it is 
‘commonly recognized by most 


to the 


atior - 


practical and fair solution 
United N 
and that they said 
years He further believes 
that population experts have 
preached this to the League of Na- 
tions and that it was discussed at 
the Dunibarton Oaks Conference. 
Yet, owing to the influence of 
the military and the churches it 
has been kent under cover and out 
of the newspapers. “The fact 
nevertheless remains,’ concluded 
the Colonel, “that unless the birth 
rate of these three enemy nations 
is systematically restricted for 
many years to come this war will 
have been fought in vain.” 
There were several other 
speakers at the Conference. Dr. 
Spangenberg forecasted two or 
three good business years after 
the war, followed by a severe de- 
pression after 1950. Dr. Mooney 


facing So 


SC 
ago. 


are 
25 


able 


stated that Florida is headed for 
another boom. William Less is 
sure that oil is to be found in 
Florida in vast Guantities suffi- 


cient to pay all the State’s running 
expenses and eliminate the neces- 


|diplomats that this is the only'| 


| Greece, and Yugoslavia 





sity of all State taxes. Mr. Bab- 
son spoke on investments and 
especially recommended the good 
merchandising stocks. Dr. W. 
Brewer Eddy closed the Confer- 
ence appealing that only a spirit- 
ual awakening can save the post- 
world. 


us 
v\V 


ar 


horways Central Bank 
Gredit Agreement 


Norges Bank, London, through 
its resident representative, has 
made arrangements with a group 
of New York banks, headed by 
[he National City Bank of New 
York as agent, for a credit line o! 
available to Norges 
3ank upon liberation of Norway 
subject to review of political and 
economic conditions at that time. 
It is announced that the credit is 
revolving, running for a period of 
three years from the effective 
date, with interest at 2% per an- 
num for loans up to two years 
and 24% per annum thereafter 
until the expiration date. The 
terms also provide for a commit- 
ment commission of 12% per an- 
num after the effective date on 
the unused portion of the credit. 
No pledge of assets is involved. 
It is further announced: 

“The funds may be drawn upon 
as direct cash advances or by the 
opening of letters of credit. The 
purpose of the credit line is to 
facilitate the financing of essen- 
tial requirements of Norwegian 
industry and trade during the 
post-war period. It will, through 
Norges Bank, be available to Nor- 
wegian commercial banks enab- 
ling the latter to resume active 
relations with their banking corre- 
spondents in the United States. 

“Norway is net affected by the 


Johnson Act as no foreign loan 
on record has ever been in de- 
fault. 


“The participants in the bank- 
ing group are: The National City 
Bank of New York, The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New 
York, Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Ine., Brown Brothers, Har- 
riman & Company, The New | 
York Trust Company, Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, Bankers| 
Trust Company, Irving Trust 





the following 'Company and J. Henry Schroder 


Banking Corporation.”’ 


Thursday, March (5, 1945 


— 





The State of Trade 


The destruction of life and property presently taking place in 


Europe and other paris of the w 
governments of those countries, 
vast program of rehabilitation. 

united 
struggle, aside from 


positive action. The task, how--* 
ever, of rebuilding war-torn areas 
to some semblance of their former 
habitable and productive state, 
while tremendous, is not near so 
difficult to achieve. 

Up to the present time, Russia, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, ; 


pressed the desire that post-war 
loans or credits be extended ito 
them. The amount requested by 
Soviet Russia alone in the form 
of a post-war credit stands at 
$6,000 ,000,000. 

In seeking these funds which 


are entirely apart from lend-lease, | 


which is limited to the prosecu- 


tion of the war and according io} 


schedule terminates with the end 
of hostilities, their purpose is un- 
derstood to be the rehabilitation 


and reconstruction of the war- 
torn industries, transportation 


systems, public utilities, and cities 
and towns of Europe, and in the 
case of Soviet Russia and China, 


the development of natural re- 
sources. 
From the news coming out of 


Germany in recent weeks, no 
matter what one’s personal feel- 
ing in the matter may be, she too, 
will need much assistance along 
similar lines to help ward off in- 
ternal revolution and promote 
greater tranquility in the world. 

These government - to - govern- 
ment loans would be extended 
for use during the transitional and 
post-war period, on a long-term, 
low-interest basis. According to 
“Business Action,’ a weekly er 
gan of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, “One of the 


or 
so affected 
There is little that can be done by a 
world to restore the lives that have been snuffed out in 
implementing the will for permanent peace by 


ld will entail for the peoples and 
by a devastating war, a 


ithe 


out during the month of February 
agyvregated $188,257,2S0 com- 
pared with $315,020,703 Janu- 
ary and $158,761.995 in February, 


a. 


in 


1 1944. The February total with the 
exception of the $132,785,499 re- 
ported in December, last, during 


have ex-| 





favorable results anticipated from | 


the extension of post-war credits 
is an expansion of foreign trade. 
Instead of credits for non-pvroduc- 
tive projects, it is expected that 
the loans will be made for pro- 
duction developments and self- 
repayment enterprises. This, 
course, raises the consideration of 
ultimate competitive effect on the 
world markets.” The matter 
repaying these loans must 
given major consideration and 
since the United States has an 
abundance of gold, it is felt that 
imports would very likely be the 
chief means of repayment other 
than gold. 
“Business Action” 
prosperity in the United States 
is the basis for a large and in- 
creasing volume of foreign trade 
and rounds out its point by say- 
ing, “If the United States is to 
operate its existing productive ca- 
pacities expanded during the war. 
not only will it need prosperous 


fc r 
oO 


c 


8) 
be 


observes that 


home markets in which to sell 
those products on a larger scale 


than before the war but it will 
need broader foreign markets.” 

To accomplish this objective the 
United States will need to make 
investments abroad to inject new 
life into the economies of our cus- 
tomers and increase ability to buy 
and improve their living stand- 
ards. Our country in the past has 
been endowed with an excess of 
merchandise exports over im- 
ports, “Business Action’ notes, 
and many of our industries have 
had to seek a foreign outlet for 
their surplus production and by 
so doing have lessened the prob- 
lems of @mployment at home. 

The interest of the 
States in foreign trade, asserts the 
organ, is greater than wholly eco- 
nomic considerations alone sug- 
gest, since in view of its tremen- 
dous economic resources, in rela- 
tion to the world economy, it must 
bear a greater burden in assisting 
world prosperity through a larger 
and stable volume of foreign trade 
and foreign investments than be- 
fore the war. 


New Capital Flotations in Feb- 


ruary — Corporate issues brought 


United | 


part of which the Sixth War Loan 
Drive was conducted was ihe 
smallest since June, 1944, when 
$120,377,691 was recorded. Of the 
February total, $26,925,290, or 
14.4%, was for new capital pur- 
poses and $161,332,0C0, or 85.6%, 
for refunding. 

In this respect the month’s fi- 
nancing follows the trend of the 
previous 13 months, during which 
refunding operations accounted 
for the greater portion of the fi- 
nancing. 

{t should be noted that railroad 
issues made up the bulk of the 
month’s emissions, the total being 
$109,577,000, with utilities taking 
$60,000,000, investment trusts $9,- 
232,000, and other industrial and 
manufacturing $9,448,290. 

Issues placed privately during 
February aggregated $29,600,000, 
comprising four issues and repre- 
senting 15.7% of the total. This 
compares with $56,414,000 so 
placed in January, accounting for 
17.9% of that month’s total. The 
greater part of the February total 
comprised the private placement 
of the $25,000,000 Shawinigan 
Water & Power Company bonds. 

Steel Industry — Following the 
WPB’s request to steel mills to 
eliminate orders invalidated by 
adjustments in war programs, the 
difficult job of unraveling tangles 
in the steel delivery situation got 


underway the past week. This 
move bears considerable resem- 
blance to the house cleaning 


which took place some time ago 


| when the WPB changed over from 








the priority system to the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan on steel 
orders, states “The Iron Age,” in 
its current review of the steel 
market. 

Directives although 
lower in volume than a month 
ago, continued the past week to 
reach mills in substantial quanti- 


slightly 


ties, notwithstanding the effort 
now being made to clear mill or- 
der books of orders now consid- 


ered not urgent. This effort to re- 
duce carryovers so that delivery 
promises really mean something 
to the consumer, will be no small 


task and may take considerable 
time, the magazine points out. In 
the interim a certain amount of 


confusion will probably have to 
be accepted with patience by the 
WPB, the steel industry and its 
consumers. 

The announcement that second 
quarter allotments to the ODT" 
would be cut by 30% followed by 
heavy cuts in other civilian pro- 


grains, has as yet not been felt 
on steel mill schedules for that 


period. Some mills holding a 
heavy volume of railroad orders 
have thus far received no cancel- 
lations, reflecting the cut in al- 
lotments. It is expected that the 
latter will be made official at the 
fabricating level in the near fu- 
ture. 

One difficulty carbuilders will 
encounter in accepting the cut for 
second quarter -car construction 
from 13,500 to 7,500 units will be 
the question of which cars are 
to be eliminated. Unless such no- 
tification is soon forthcoming, 
April rolling schedules will be so 
firmly crystallized that difficulty 
will be met in lifting out elimi- 
nated tonnages and_ replacing 
them with material of a different 
sort. 


Reflecting the complications in 
the reshuffling of steel deliveries 
for the second quarter, is the 

(Continued on page 1186) 
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Production, Not Laws, the Key 


“The Inter-American Conference resolves: 

‘(1) To consider of international public interest 
the enacting by all the American republics of social 
legislation that will protect the working class and 
that will embody guarantees as well as rights on a 
scale not inferior to the one recommended by the 
International Labor Organization. 

‘(2) To establish in all countries of the hemi- 
sphere a minimum living wage, computed in accord- 
ance with the living conditions pertaining to the 
geography and economy ef each American country; 
that this salary be elastic and related to the increase 
in prices, so that its remunerative capacity protects 
and increases the purchasing power of the worker. 

(3) To develop the application of social insurance 
for illness, old age, disablement, death, maternity 
and unemployment. 

‘(4) To provide for services of preventive medi- 
cine, protection of women and children, nutrition 
and enactment of necessary legislation to establish 
adequate means of hygiene, industrial insurance 
and professional risks.’—From a resolution of the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace. 


Hard work, close and constant attention to effec- 
tive production, and not “‘social legislation,” ‘‘social 
insurance” and the rest have the power to provide 
these things. 

Shall we never learn this simple fact? 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage 


First National Bank of Boston Upholds Its Desirability but Points Out 
That in Many Industries It Would Be Impractical and Have Disastrous 
Effects on Business. . 

The “New England Letter” 


of the First National Bank of Boston 


of Feb. 28 discusses the implications of the proposal for a guarantee 
of annual wages to employees, 

which it states, ‘‘may well become also greatly benefit any com- 
the dominating issue championed , munity to have its industries pro- 
by Major Labor Groups in 1945.” vide steady employment.” 

“The proposal of providing a = eal 

PR sneer cael wage for fac- Objectives Laudable 

tory workers.’ it is remarked, “While the objectives of stabil- 
“has taken the form of a nation-| jzed employment are undeniably 
wide campaign. It is presented at} jaudable.” states the letter, ‘‘the 


4 


ue 


this time on the contention that 
the Government has given guar- 
antees for immediate post-war 
security to both agriculture and 


question naturally arises as to its 
practical application. The idea o! 
an assured annual wage is not a 
new conception. Plans embody- 


industry: to agriculture in the | ng modification of this idea have 
commitment to keep farm prices; been tried by some companies 
at 90% of parity for two years fol-| with varying degrees of success 


lowing the war’s end; and to in-| ever since the 1920’s. These earlier 


dustry in the carry-back and)! plans originated with management 
carry-forward provisions of the! and were at first opposed by labor 
income tax law. The National! groups, but they have since be- 
War Labor Board was unsyM-)| come won over and are now its 


pathetic toward the steel workers’ | ardent advocates. 
arguments along this line, never- 


3 ; 3 “Most of the plans guaranteeing 
theless agitation for the guarantee | 


. - 1 i an annual wage ere confined to 
of annual wages continues and It) companies in consumer goods, 


may well become the dominating 

issue championed by major labor 

groups in 1945.” 
“Since this issue,” 


service and distribution industries. 
In March, 1944, fifty-seven such 
plans were on file with the Wage 


continues the’ and Hour Division of the Depart- 


article, “has such far-reaching | ment of Labor. The majority were 
consequences, far transcending instituted by management al- 
surface indications, it is of the ut-| though some of the most recent 


were started as the result of labor 
initiation. The setup of the sev- 
eral plans differs. Of forty-three 
giving guarantees on an annual 
basis, six were for trom fifty to 
fifty-two weeks unconditionally, 
while nine others for the same pe- 
riod contained escape clauses for 


most importance that a searching 
analysis be made of the implica- 
tions involved in the adoption of 
such a measure. The problem 
should be approached with sym- 
pathetic understanding in order 
that any decision may be made on | 
the merits of the case. 


“As to objectives, practically all the company. Practically all of 
fair-minded persons would agree these plans have been started 
in principle that it would be high- | gradually, not including all em- 
ly desirable if factory workers| Ployees at the outset. Some re- 


quire a minimum term of employ- 
ment before a worker can be in- 
cluded, while others depend on 
the cooperation of the workers to 


could be assured of an annual in- 
come, the same as given to the 
majority of white-collared em- 
ployees and the key workers and 
officers of industrial firms. Sta- 
bilized employment would enable 
these workers to plan ahead, to 
have a sense of security, and not 
to be subject to periodic and un- 
predictable layoffs. Management 
would benefit by reductions in 
labor turnover and in absenteeism, 
and by more contented labor. 
Furthermore, it might serve as a 
spur to management to operate 
more efficiently. to iron out fluc- 
tuations in production schedules. 
to develop new products, and to 
establish more scientific contro! 
costs. It obviously would 


riods by working longer hours in 
busy periods, just as the farmhand 
gets the same pay the year round 
| in spite of the seasonal nature of 
his work. 

“So far the plans have proved 
successful in the case of a 


ers goods lines turning out stand- 
ardized products for which de- 
mand is steady and whose annual 


ticipated. In some instances it 


was necessary to revamp the sales 


over organization and to eliminate the 


| marked seasonal industrial ~ pro- 
| duction. 
;it is possible to produce for in- 
| ventory as the output is absorbed 


|in the course of the year.” 


It would 
prices to 


trophic consequences. 
|automatically increase 
ithe consumer, 


In these lines, however, 


| curtailed in line with lowered de- 
: : mand, inventories would be 
When Proposal Would Fail creased to menacing proportions. 

Following this argument it is 
pointed ouc that “when it comes 


pressure on prices and usher in a 


| fore, 


reduce consump- | 
ition, and, if production were not! 


in- | 


This would result in a downward | 


to the extension of this plan to | lepression. In order to guarantee | 
most types of durable goods and/an annual wage system in this| 
consumers goods subject to fre-| country it would be necessary for 
'quent style changes, formidable | the Government to guarantee na- 
|obstacles arise. In the heavy | tional income. This in turn would 
goods industries, such as steel, the |}involve absolute Federal contro! 
storage space for the continued/not only over production, wages 


make up their pay in slack pe-| 





mere | 
handful of companies in consum- | 


| 
| 


production can be fairly well an- | 


| 


high level of production in slack | and prices but also over consump- 


times and the financing of this|tion, including dictation about the 
non-carning inventory would; kind and amount of goods that 
make impossible the adoption of|consumers can buy. In_ other| 


such a measure. What would hap- | words, the logical sequence of this 


pen under such a situation has/proposal is the creation of a 
been clearly brought out by a] Frankenstein that would destroy 
study made by a leading steel} private enterprise and also trade 
firm. The survey covered 1937,| unions, and out of the wreckage 
the best representative year for|there would emerge a totalitarian 


the purpose of this proposal, and | state. Under such a regime, wages 


found that if the company hadj|could be guaranteed but they 
kept a full force and continued | would provide a mere subsistence, 
maximum operations the year|and even such a standard would | 


round, costs would have been 582 | be accompanied by the disappear- 


million dollars more than whatjance of individual freedom. 
would have been received from The crux of the problem involv- 
customers, and in addition six|ing the proposal for an annual 


million tons of inventory would 
have been on hand at the end ot 
the year. If production had been 
curtailed to avoid piling up un- 


control demand under our Ameri- 
can system which has been built 
up and continues to revolve 


wage is, therefore, the inability to | 


narrows down to whether 
this choice shall be exercised by 
consumers as freemen or as serfs 
under dictation by the bureau- 
crats of an all-powerful state.” 

In concluding the arguments 
against the proposal the statement 
is made that “this does not mean 
that serious consideration should 
not be given to the extension of 
the annual wage plan on a sound 
basis whenever it is possible to do 
so. It can be set up with modifi- 
cations as a goal for certain: see- 
tions of our economy that lend 
themselves to this proposal. In 
only a few cases, if any, however, 
could these guarantees be estab- 
lished as quickly or as completely 
as the current demand of labor 
leaders would seem to indicate. 

“Above all, in formulating plans 
for the betterment of the factory 
workers we should beware of 
high-sounding slogans that arouse 
false hopes and incite class con- 
tlicts, but the pursuit of which 
can lead only to disaster. 

“It would seem that the wisest 
course to follow would be for 
management and labor through 
cooperative and voluntary action 
to explore the field and then. 
strive to apply the proposal for a 
guarantee of annual wages to 
those areas of our economy where 


it can be done effectively, for to 
_take any drastic steps in this di- 


wieidy inventory but workers} around the principle of the free- 
paid while not working, costs|dom of consumers’ choice at the! 


would have been 281 million dol- | market 


lars above receipts from custom- 


place. The issue, there- 


rection would be fraught with 


| gray perils to all, and particularly 


to labor.” 





ers. 

“The situation would be even 
worse, in some respects, however, 
in the case of the durable goods 
industries subject to swift tech- 
nological changes, customer speci- 
tications, and extreme fluctuations 
in demand for products such as 
iocomotives, machine tools, elec- 
trical and textile machinery, farm 
implements and the like. Con- 
sumers goods subject to frequent 
style changes would also be seri- 


x 


Trade 
Facilities 


matters concerning 


zeriland, on March 8 regulating 
Swiss trade with belligerents and 
iransport facilities across Switzer- 


ously affected. In some of the , bikes 
foregoing Lines, the piling up of |‘2"4, it was announced officially, 
inventory ould not only tie up | *24¢ Associated Press advices 
huge amounts of funds in non-|‘’0m Bern, which as given in the 
income producing goods, but | %°W York “Herald Tribune” also 
would involve the risk of accumu-|24ded: 

The British and American dele- 


lating unwanted goods that would 


have to be scrapped. The inevi- | 3@tions left tor Paris, well pleased 
table outcome of forcing manu- | 2t the outcome of the negotiations. 
> ! g é 


The Anglo-American represen- 
tatives went to Switzerland with 
the intention of stopping Swiss 
‘xports to Germany and the rail 
traffic across Switzerland between 


facturers to institute guaranteed 
wage plans when unable to carry 
such a load would be either bank- 
ruptey or the Government would 


be forced to come to the rescue | ‘* 

with huge Federal subsidies that |@ermany and northern Italy. One 

payers.” was the Swiss need of food and 
. aw materials from overseas, 


Small Firms would Be Hit 

“Such a proposal,” it is stated, 
“would hit hardest the small 
firms that do not have the reserve 
to draw on for slack periods, nor 
the credit standing for making 
commitments involving tieing up 


ust 


which n pass over Allied ter- 
ritory to reach Switzerland. 


were not disclosed, but an official 
statement at conclusion of the 
negotiations and the tone of state- 
ments by the heads of the Anglo- 


funds in non-profitable inven-|American mission indicated re- 
tories. In this connection it is |Sults were quite satisfactory to the 
well to emphasize the fact that Allies. ‘ ; 

85% of all firms in the country Lauchlin Currie, special assist- 


President Roosevelt and 
the American delegation, 


int to 


employ less than 50 workers. At 
read of 


a time when so many proposals 


are being made to help small said that the Swiss would share 
firms, it would be most unfortu-| 1 the Allied victory. Dingle M. | 
naie should they be compelled to | Foot, head of the British delega- 
adopt a plan that would drive|tion, promised that the Swiss 
them out of business. would participate in expanded 

“The most serious objection to — trade expected after the 


such a measure would be the dis- 
astrous effects it would have upon 
new business enterprises. Since 
the 1930’s, even under the most 
favorable conditions, there has not 
been much incentive to embark 
upon new ventures because the 
prospective returns have not been 


Wa!ther Stucki, member of the 
Swiss delegation, said that Swit- 
zerland was unable to accept some 
of the Allied demands, ‘“‘which, 
however, was fully recognized by 
the Allied delegations,’ and em- 
phasized that “Swiss neutrality 
remains unimpaired.” 





commensurate with the hezards C ahead tala Mister 
f nende laden ' ‘ « ay urrie received from ar 

involved. To impose this heavy Vy Seeimar President ef the! 
and commitment} YON Steiger, President oO e 


unpredictable “deg” : aie 
would be like placing a stone wal! Swiss Confederation, a letter for 
in the path of the would-be en- President Roosevelt. At a press 
terprisers. This would be particu- |conference for Swiss and Allied 
larly unfortunate since many of | correspondents, in the presence 01 
the returning veterans are plan-| the heads ef the three delegations, 
ning to start their own factories. | this statement was read: 
To resort to baseball parlance,| “Negotiations by Swiss and Al- 
they would have two strikes on lied delegations have ended. Com- 
them before they came to bat. plete agreement was reached on 
“Should legislation embodying 
this proposal for guaranteed an- 
nual wages on a nation-wide basis 
be imposed, it would have catas- 





n 


|negotiations were carried on in an 
atmosphere of the greatest good 
will. 


The Allied governments 


Allies and Swiss Resch seed 


Decument Provides for Regulation of Switzerland’s 


on Foreign Trade 


With Belligerents and Use of Country’s Transport 


Allied and Swiss delegations, reaching complete agreement on 
Switzerland’s 
signed a document at Bern, Swit- ©— 


“unique position as a neutral,’ 


fully understand Switzerland’s 
junique position as a neutral, 
which they always’ respected. 


There has been give and take by 
both sides. 

“The subjects on which agree- 
,;meut was reached include Swit- 
'zerland’s foreign trade with both 
belligerents, transport of goods by 
|\Swiss railways, the export of 
Swiss electricity, steps which have 


| been or will be taken by the Swiss 


Terms of the agreement reached | 


all matters under discussion. The | 


|government to prevent the con- 
cealment of looted property in 
Switzerland, the supply of food 
'and raw materials from overseas 
to Switzerland and transit across 
France. 

“It is particularly satisfactory 
to the Allied delegations that they 
were able to reach an amicable 
understanding with the Swiss on 
| the use of transit facilities across 
Switzerland and the export of 
goods and electricity. Early in the 
negotiations they noted appreci- 
atively the action of the Swiss 
government in blocking German 
funds and the prohibition of deal- 
ings in foreign currencies. Other 
measures have been agreed upon, 

“A great part of the time was 
spent in discussing the practical 
problem of how goods of which 
there is a world scarcity can be 
made available to Switzerland 
and how these can be transported 
| by sea and land. The Allied dete- 


gations fully realized this is a 
vital matter for Switzerland and 


made every effort to insure that 
a fair share of world supplies 
available to Switzerland and thai 
as far as circumstances allow they 
‘actually will reach the Swiss 
frontier.” 


at 
‘oF 


| - i 
Spring Meetings Cancelled 
The United States Savings and 

Loan League has cancelled, in re- 

sponse to the ODT request, two 

regional spring meetings of sav- 
ings and loan association execu- 
tives, the North Central Savings 
|}and Loan Conference held in Chi- 
cago the past 13 years, and the 

Southeastern Group Conference 
which has, in past years, rotated 

emong various southern cities. 

The announcement is made by W. 

|M. Brock, Dayton, Ohio, president 
of the League, 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 
tically all industries output ,Of course, the pressure for 
per man hour has increased | constant improvement o 
very much less than hourly |cess and mechanism—w 
wages—indeed, that in a sub- | known as technological prog- 
stantial number of industries | ress—will continue to be tre- 


where it is relatively simple 
to measure productivity, out- 
put per man hour has not in- 
creased at all, but declined 
during the war period. 

Any decline in productivity 
or even failure to show 
marked and relatively con- 
stant increases in man hour 
productivity in existing cir- 
cumstances must be taken 
very, very seriously. The 
steadily rising wage scales. 
the greatly abbreviated work 
week, and the steadily mount- 
ing investment required to 
maintain employment for one 
man—these and allied devel- 
opments of the past decade or 
more make it imperative that 


man hour productivity mount | 


rapidly and relatively stead- 
ily if stagnation or rapidly 


rising prices are to be avoided | state 


in the post-war years. Econ- 
omists have got into the 
of describing the great in- 
crease in production which 
followed most of the wars of 
the 19th century, and which 
tended relatively quickly to 
heal the injuries sustained 
during them. What many of 
them have not realized, or at 
all events have not always 
made clear to their readers, is 
the fact that this increase in 
production was in very sub- 
stantial part the result of 
steady and at time rapid 
growth in populations. 


Post-War Productivity 


The rate of growth of the 
population in the United 
States has been declining for 
many decades, and has now 
reached a relatively low fig- 
ure. Most students of the sub- 
ject expect population to 
cease to grow at all in another 
25 or 30 years. They can pre- 
dict with a large degree of cer- 
tainty that with this decline 

‘in the rate of increase of the 

population, the average age 
of the American people will 
become greater with the re- 
sult that an appreciably 
smaller proportion of the peo- 
ple will be in those age groups 
when productivity is at the 
highest. If we are to have a 
rapidly rising total produc- 
tion, in the years that are 
ahead, per capita production 
(which is obviously some- 
thing quite different from 
output per man hour) must 
increase a good deal faster 
than it has been during the 
past two or three decades. 
With the shorter work week 
which has apparently now 
grown to be a part of our 
“mores,” this can mean only 
one thing. That is that output 
per man hour must be greatly 
enlarged after the war. 

When, however, we study 
the situation, it is not always 
easy to feel a great deal of 
encouragement on this score. 


| zutomotive plant in “protest” be- 


Mortgage Prepayment 
‘Dividends Announced 


Approximately 13,000 home 
f pro- | buyers who paid off in full mort- 
hat is |gages insured by the Federal 
“|Housing Administration during 
| 1944 will receive mortgage pre- 
payment dividends in the next 
mendous. Whether human in- | 60 to 90 days, FHA Commissioner 
" . ce a . . : Abner H. Ferguson announced on 
genulty can continue to — | Feb. 24. These it is indicated are 
—indeed much more than off- \the first such payments to mort- 
‘set as it must to meet the re-| gagors from the Mutual Mortgage 
quirements — the reduction suourenice dong! eutebineed, Fried 
, ff 2 ¥ “ongress under Section 202 o e 
of human effort men appear National Housing Act. ‘For the 
| willing to devote to produc- past five years,’ Mr. Ferguson 
tion is a question which must | said, “the FHA has paid all ex- 
igive us all our moments of 
| 





penses and losses out of income 
under this section of the Act and 


| vey 29C} cc > i J ° ‘ 
| deep UNCASINESS. Returning now has approximately $83,000,- 
|to the automobile industry,| 000 in the Mutual Mortgage In- 


surance Fund to pay future losses. 
We are now in a position to begin 
making mortgage 
dividends.” The 


‘take this factual account 
|'which apparently is not seri- 


lously contested, probably edviecs 





could not be—of what is hap-| state: 
/pening in the shops of these} “The 13,000 persons who have | 
corporations. According to/|paid off their mortgages in ad-| 
[the New York “Times” such | Y2nce and who wili receive these | 
Pees 2 dividends were in group accounts | 
‘instances as these were de- which on Jan. 1, 1944, had al 
scribed as ‘‘daily occurrences’: | credit balance and they will re- | 
One hundred and thirty-eight $1 Ont aa amare from $1 61 te | 
workers parading through an | * 000 of the face value of the 


mortgage to $19 per $1,000, de- 


O09 


pending upon the credit balances 


| Cause er the in the groups involved. In these | 
Tank-test drivers ‘refusing to Groupe, the home buyer with a 
: : : typical $5,000 mortgage will re- 


habit | test their tanks because the test 


| 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 











| superintendent. 


ceive a payment ranging from $9 


track was too dusty; after wetting, to more than $99, and on a $10.- 


because it was too wet. 





> a 1 aes 000 mortgage from $18 to $198. 
A worker who grabbed a fore- The total amount available for 
man by the throat and branished the current distribution is $288.- 
a knife. — 
Two workers throwing a fore- ; 
ti ee 





man out of the door because he ‘ | 
had been told by management to A tH 
replace another foreman held in- C ive 
competent. 

Three hundred “howling” work- 
ers beating up a small group of 
labor-relations men and _ plant 
guards, destroying an office, in- 
cluding furniture and records. 

Six girls threatening to beat up 
another gir! if she did not “quit 
working so hard.” 

A drunken worker 


Renorts Banks 
In “Planned Spending 
And Saving” Program 


Banks of the nation are actively 
cooperating in the “Planned 
Spending and Saving” educational 
program sponsored jointly by the | 
American Bankers Association, 
the Oftice of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, the Office of War Informa- 
tion, and the War Advertising 
Council, with the cooperation of 
the Treasury Department. The 
ABA reports that 1,200 banks are 
already sponsoring the campaig! 
in their Gown communities and | 
have requested more than 12,00( 
pieces of advertising material, | 
which was prepared by the War 
Advertising Council for use in 
local newspapers. 

This material was offered to all 
the banks in the nation in an 
advertising copy campaign book, 
which was mailed through As- 
sociation channels. It includes 
mats of advertisements to appear 
in newspapers, as well as sugges- 
tions for advertising by direct 
mail and for counter distribution. 
“The Planned Spending and Sav- 
ing” educational program is en- 
dorsed by W. Randolph Burgess, 
President of the American Bank- 
ers Association, who is also Vice- 
Chairman of the board of The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 
New York. He said, “We must 
somehow stimulate and encourage 
savings—the planning of spend- 
ing and saving by the people. 
These advertisements seem to us 
well adapted to use .. . they are 
designed to help us do our share 
in keeping the dollar sound and 
avoiding inflation.” 


striking a 


A shop committeeman telling 
an inspector: “I’m telling you and 
the inspectors they (the workers) 
can go anywhere they want to and 
smoke” in violation of shop rules 
and contract provisions. 

A crew of welders striking six 
times in four days to force the 
ouster of another welder. 

The threat of a strike because 
the union wanted an inexperi- 
enced girl on the seniority list to 
take the place of ‘a worker who 
learned her job too well.” 

Start of a strike to prevent pro- 
motion of a production worker to 
a foremanship. 

A union shop committeeman re- 
fusing to cooperate when a fore- 
man requests workers to work 
overtime and make up for produc- 
tion lost through a breakdown. 


Stoppage resulting when a 
worker is disciplined for making 
a knife in the furnaces during 
working hours. 


Labor leadership is almost 
incredibly short-sighted and 
utterly without any real sense 
of responsibility, even to the 
welfare of its own groups, if 
it supports or even condones 
such behavior as this. If it is 
really unable to put a halt to 
it then we must conclude that 
the wage-earners concerned 
are no longer willing to sub- 
mit to that measure of disci- 
pline (self imposed or other- 
wise) that is essential to col- 
lective productive effort of 
first class effectiveness. 

The disinterestedness of 
labor leaders generally in 
productive efficiency, their 
readiness to do many things 





which hamper it, the greatly 
swollen money supply, and 
the quite evident tendency of 
the day to concoct all sorts of 
schemes whereby loose credit 
and money management will 
seek to offset want of pro- 
ductive performance certain- 
ly do not, when taken in con- 
junction, offer a promising | 
post-war picture. 
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U. $. Supreme Court Rules on Taxation of Gifts 


Overrules Lower Court Decision In Case Involving 
Stock Transfer 


Taking the widest possible view of the scope of “gifts” subject 

to the Federal gift tax law, the United States Supreme Court on 
March 5 defined that tax as ap-@ 
plying to “all the protean arrange- 
ments which the will of man can 
devise that are not business trans- 
actions within the meaning of 
ordinary speech.” 

This is indicated in advices to 
the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce” from its Washington bu- 
reau; it is pointed out in these ad- 
vices that, rejecting a lower court | 
ruling by which gifts would be 
limited to transfers where there 
is a “donative intent,” the Su- 
preme Court said “Congress in- 
tended to use the term ‘gifts’ in its 
broadest and most comprehensive 








the Supreme Court followed the 
reasoning of the Tax Court which 
had said that the Federal tax law 
is not limited by any common law 
“technical notions” about consid- 
eration. Hence, while recogniz- 
ing that marriage was a valuable 
consideration to support a con- 
tract, the Tax Court had held that 
for purposes of the gift tax law 
it was not reducible to money 
value. Hence, provisions permit- 
ting the partial taxation of trans- 
fers where less than full consider- 
ation was present were held not 
to apply. 


sense. , In a companion case to the 

[he advices from which we Wemyss decision, the Supreme 
| quote continue qd: fo Court held taxable as a gift a 
| The opinion of the Supreme | transfer amounting to $300,000, 
| Court was delivered by Justice | made in the form of an irrevoca- 
Frankfurter in a case involving ble trust. The trust was set up 
the taxability of a stock transfer,| phy Charles E. Merrill. resident of 
ma > vw William Tamvuece t.. a oat ? : '. 
made by William A. Wemyss Florida, and was made prior to 
Valued at $149,465, the stock was 


his marriage. 
pective wife 


In return, the pros- 
had released all 


4 


ransferred by Mr. Wemyss after 


on agreement made with Mrs.| rights that she might acquire as 

Hague p+ nag their marriage. wife or widow in Mr. Merrill’s 
> ¢ > > oOoree »T) . = . 

| Fe mace the agreement to Com-| property, except the right to 

| pensate her for loss of trust in- maintenance and support. 

come which would follow upon 


her marriage On their gift tax return for the 
The Supreme Court both held | Y€@" of the agreement, Merrill and 
that the transfer was subject to| M*s- Merrill reported creation of 
the gift tax and that it did not| the trust but claimed no tax was 
come within the special provision won It was urged —_ relin- 
which permits only partial taxa- = ment “ marital —— as presnll 
tion of such transfers where there | tar full and adequate SR 
present some “consideration” | 5'@* ration.” The Supreme Court 
although “less than adequate and sustained the position of the tax 
full consideration.”’ collector that the transfer should 
In overruling the lower court,’ be taxed as a gift. 





Importance of Belgian Gongo Products to 
War Efforts of United Nations Stressed at Forum 


Contrary to the popular concept of “darkest Africa,” the Belgian 
Congo, Central Africa was depicted on March 7 by the speakers on 
3usiness Forum Radio Broadcast as one that definitely invites 
the interest and attention of U. S. business men, a country that has 
been making vast strides toward modernization, and is rapidly raising 


its standards of living, its educational and health facilities. This 
picture of the Belgian Congo as*® - 

a market for American trade and; mercial relations after the war 
a resort for the American post-| would be the natural result, Dr. 
war tourist, was painted at the; Horn believed, of the wartime 
Forum of the Commerce and In-/trade. “The Congo Government.” 


| he said, “is convinced that a poi- 
icy of free trade is most condu- 
cive to the welfare of its people. 
Congo importers have become 
familiar with American makes, 
and Congo exporters have learned 
to adjust the grading of various 
products to the especial require- 
ments of the American market. 
The Belgian Congo Government 
has consistently favored private 
enterprise.” Mr. Bloodgood em- 
phasized the importance of palm 
oil, one of the Congo’s chief ex- 
ports, to our manufacturers of 
wartime metal goods. Due to the 
thoroughness of the Congo oil 
producers, he indicated, U. S. steel 
mills have a full year’s supply on 
hand. 


dustry Association. Counselor of 
the Belgian Congo Government, 
Dr. Max Horn, who is also head 
of the Belgian Congo Purchasing 
Commission in New York; D. T. 
Bloodgood of Balfour, Guthrie & 
Company, Ltd., and Dr. Paul H. 
Brutsaert, head of the State 
Laboratory of Tropical Medicine 
at Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, 
were the speakers, with Gerald 
LeVine, Association Director and 
Chairman of the Foreign Trade 
Committee, as moderator. 

“As regards Belgian Congo’s 
imports,” Dr. Horn declared, “the 
United States has become its 
largest single source of supply. 
In 1944 American exports to the 
Congo reached about $30,000,000, 
as against less than $6,000,000 
worth of goods, mainly automo- 
tive vehicles and mineral oil 
products in 1938.” As an importer 
from the United States, he said 
the Congo last year shipped more 
than one-third, or $80,000,000 
worth, to this country. Both Dr. 
Horn and Mr. Bloodgood stressed 
the vital importance of Congo 
products to the war effcrt of the 
United Nations. “The entire popu- 
lation of the Congo, white and 
negro,” said Dr. Horn, “has exer- 
cised its utmost efforts towards 
supplyines the needs of the United 
Nations.” Its output, for ex- 


ample, in copper, tin, cobalt, zinc, 
manganese, uranium, radium, in- 
dustrial diamonds and palm oil, 
was shown to have been far be- 
yond what seemed possible only 
a few years ago. 

Fxpansion of U. S.-Corgo com- 





Canada Extends $15 Million 


Credit to Czech Govt. 


Under date of March 2, Associ- 
ated Press advices from Ottawa 
stated: 


Finance Minister J. L. Ilsley 
announced today that an agree- 
ment had been signed to provide 
$15,000,000 in credits to the Czech- 
oslovak Government. It was 
signed yesterday by Mr. Ilsley and 
Dr. Frantisek Pavlasek, Czecho- 
slovak Minister. 

The credits are to be used for 
purchase in Canada of supplies 
for rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion of Czechoslovak economy as 
soon as possible after liberation. 

The loan will bear interest at 
the rate of 2%% and is for five 
to nine years, repayable in five 
annual instalments. 
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Insurance Business Exempt From Anti-Trust 


Laws Uniil Jan., 1948; Bill Signed by President: 


Following the adoption by the House and Senate of the Confer- 


ence report on the bill exempting insurance business from the anti- | 
trust laws until Jan. 1, 1948, President Roosevelt signed the bill on | 
The Conference report was adopted by the House on 


March 9. 


Feb. 23. while the Senate by a vote of 68 to 8 accepted the report 


on Feb. 27. 
Francis E. Walter, Democrat, 
Pennsylvania, author of the leg- 
islation, said the Senate conferees 
agreed on the House-approved 
extension of the moratorium date 
from June 1, 1947, to Jan. 1, 1948. 

In offering his signature to the 
bill President Roosevelt issued a 
statement saying: 

“IT have given my approval to 


S. 340, the insurance bill, which 
passed the Congress last week. 
This bill grants the insurance 
business a moratorium from the 


application of the anti-trust laws 
and certain related statutes, ex- 
cept for agreements to boycott 
coercion, or intimidation, or acts 
of boycott, coercion, or intimida- 
tion, until Jan. 1, 1948. The pur- 
pose of this moratorium period is 
to permit the States to make nec- 
essary readjustments in their laws 
with respect to insurance in ordei 


to bring them into cenformity 
with the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association case. 

“After the moratorium period, 
the anti-trust laws and certain 


related statutes will be applicable 
in ful! force and effect to the busi- 
ness of insurance except to the ex- 
tent that the States have assumed 
the responsibility, for the regula- 
tion of whatever aspect of the in- 
surance business may be involved. 
It is clear from the legislative his- 
tory and the language of this act, 
that the Congress intended 
grant of immunity for monopoly 
or for boycott, coercion or in- 
timidation. Congress did not in- 
tend to permit private rate fixing, 
which the Anti-Trust Act forbids, 
but was willing to permit actual 
regulation of rates by affirmative 
action of.the States. 

“The bill is eminently fair to 
the States. It provides an oppor- 
tunity for the orderly correction 
of abuses which have existed in 
the insurance business and pre- 
serve the right of the States to 
regulate in a manner consonant 
with the Supreme Court's inter- 
pretation of the anti-trust laws.’ 

In advices from its Washington 
bureau, the New York “Journal 
of Commerce” on Feb. 27 report- 
ing the acceptance of the Con- 
ference report by the Senate said: 

Cpposition to the conference re- 
port was raised by Senator Claude 
Pepper (Dem., Fla.), who asserted 
that the proposal invalidated the 
decision handed down last April 
by the Supreme Court holding 
that insurance is in inter-State 
commerce. 

Senator Pepper contended that 
permitting States to regulate and 
tax insurance and granting a 
moratorium on application of 
Federal laws while the States per- 
fect their laws would completely 
nullify the effects of the Supreme 
Court decision. 

Senatcrs who voted against the 
conference report were Mr. Pep- 
per, Sheridan Downey (Dem., 
Calif.). Theodore F. Green (Dem.., 
R. 1.). Joseph F. Guffey (Dem., 
Pa.), Harley M. Kilgore (Dem., 
W. Va.). Lister Hill (Dem., Ala.), 
James E. Murray (Dem., Mont.), 
and John H. Overton (Dem., La.). 

The conference report was de- 
fended by Senators Pat McCarran 
(Dem., Nev.), Homer Ferguson 
(Rep., Mich.) and Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (Dem., Wyo.), mem- 
bers of the conference committee. 


The conference bill grants a 
moratorium on application of the 


no ; 


With the House approva! 
of % 














Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust | 


acts, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act and the Robinson-Pat- 
man Anti-Discrimination Act to 


the insurance business until Jan. | 
5 


1948. 


| interest, 





man, Clayton and Federal Trade 
Commission acts may be applied 
after that date if States have not 
adjusted their laws to provide for 
regulation and taxation of insur- 
ance. 

Acts or agreements of boycott, 


coercion or intimidation may be 
prosecuted under the Sherman 
Act. 


In noting the House action on 
the report, the Washington ac- 
count Feb. 23 to the “Journal of 
Commerce” had the following to 
say regarding the bill: 

In its final form the bill (S. 340) 


provides for a moratorium on ap- | 


plication of the Sherman and 
Clayton Anti-Trust acts, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act and 
the Robinson-Patman Act to the 


business of insurance until Jan. 1, | 


1943. 
It also provides specially after 


that date the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act shall be 


applicable to the insurance busi- | 


ness “to the extent that such bus- 
iness not regulated by State 
law.”’ 

These two provisions represent 
a distinct compromise between the 
Senate and House versions of in- 
surance legislation which the con- 
ference committee was appointed 
to resolve. 

Original 


is 


legislation had _ pro- 
vided for permanent exemption 
of insurance from the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and the 
Robinson-Patman Anti-Discrimin- 
ation Act. The Senate had sought 
to end the moratorium on appli- 
cation of the Sherman Act to in- 
surance on June 1, 1947. 

It was believed the conference 
committee report would be adopt- 
ed as routine by the Senate. Ob- 
servers regarded the bill in its 
final form as acceptable to the 
Department of Justice and there 
was little doubt that it would be 
signed by President Roosevelt. 

The text of the bill follows: 

“Be it enacted by 
and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that the Con- 
gress hereby declares that the 
continued regulation and taxation 
by the several States of the busi- 
ness of insurance is in the public 
and that silence on the 
part of the Congress shall not be 
construed to impose any barrier 
to the regulation or taxation of 
such business by the severa! 
States. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The business of in- 
surance. and every person en- 
gaged therein, shall be subject to 
the laws of the several States 
which relate to the regulation or 
taxation of such business. 

“(b) No act of Congress shali 
be construed to invalidate, impair, 
or supersede any law enacted by 
any State for the purpose of reg- 
ulating the business of insurance, 
or which imposes a fee or tax 
upon such business, unless such 
act specifically relates to the busi- 


ness of insurance: Provided, that 


after Jan. 1, 1948, the Act of July 
2, 1890, as amended, known as the 
Sherman Act. and the Act of Oct. 
15, 1914, as amended, known as 
the Clayton Act, and the Act of 
Sept. 26, 1914, known as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, as 
amended, shall be applicable to 
the business of insurance to the 
exient that such business is not 
regulated by State law. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Until Jan. 1, 1948, 
the Act of July 2, 1890, as amend- 
ed, known as the Sherman Act, 
and the Act of Oct. 15, 1914, as 
amended, known as the Clayton 
Act, and the Act of Sept. 26, 1914, 


It also provides that the Srer-' known as the Feceral Trade Com- 





the Senate | 


. . | 
|mission- Act, as amended, and the | 


fact of June 19, 1936, known as 
the Robinson-Patman Anti-Dis- 
crimination Act, shall not apply 
|to the business of insurance or to 
lacts in the conduct thereof. 

“(b) Nothing contained in this 
|act shall render the said Sherman 
| Act inapplicable to any agreement 
to boycott, coerce, or intimidate, 
(or act of boycott, coercion, or in- 
| timidation. 

“Sec. 4. Nothing contained in 
act shall be construed to affect in 
any manner the application to the 
business of insurance of the Act 
of July 5, 1935, as amended, 
known as the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, or the Act of June 25, 
1938, as amended, known as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
or the Act of June 5, 1920, known 
as the Merchant Marine Act, 1920. 

“Sec. 5. As used in this act, the 
term ‘State’ includes the several 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 6. If any provision of this 
act, or the application of such 
provision to any person or cir- 
cumstances, shall be held invalid. 
ithe remainder of the act, and the 
application of such provision to 
|persons or circumstances other 
|than those to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected.” 

Reference was made in our is- 
sue of Feb. 22, page 861 to earlie: 
House and Senate action on the 
bill. 








Treasury Ends Ban on 
Business Communica- 
tions With Greece 


t 





The Treasury Department on 
March 5 removed its ban on com- 
mercial and business communica- 
tions with Greece and on March 
6 postal and cable communica- 
tion service with that country was 


restored, thus removing Greece 
from the category of “enemy 
country.” Associated Press ad- 


vices from Washington March 5 
also stated: 

Treasury licenses will no longer 
be required for exchange of finan- 
cial and commercial information 
and establishment of business 
contacts. 

In addition, as soon as necessary 
banking arrangements can be 
made, support remittances not ex- 
'ceeding $500 a month, it is re- 
ported, may be sent to individuals 
in Greece through banking chan- 
nels. 

Treasury licenses will still be 
required to send instructions or 
authorizations to effect financial 
or property transactions. 

The action does not affect the 
tatus of Greek assets in the 
| United States. 

Treasury officials said they are 
considering resumption of com- 
munications with other Balkan 
areas. Business communications 
have already been restored with 
liberated Italy, France, Belgium. 
Poland, Finland and the Baltic 
region stretching between Poland 
and Finland. 





$7,500 Limit on Insurance 
Sold by N. Y. State Savings 
Banks Proposed in Bill 


A bill now before the New York 
State Legislature would increase 
from $3,000 to $7,500 the maxi- 
mum amount of life insurance 
that could be sold to an individual 
by savings banks in the State. 
The legislation was introduced by 
State Senator Pliny W. William- 
‘son and Assemblyman Harry A. 
'Reoux and would amend the 
‘statute of 1938 permitting the 
| banks to write over-the-counter 
| life insurance, up to a limit of 
'$3,000. According to a statement 
'igssued by the Savings Bank Life 
|Insurance Council of New York, 
|49 savings benks throughout the 
'State now offer this service and 








‘over $45.000.000 in life insurance jantee private 


‘is now in force on the lives of 
more than 40,000 persons. 








NAM Program Designed to Help Congress 
Curb Nonessential Government Spending 


In a 7-point program designed to help Congress curb nonessential 
government spending, the National Association of Manufacturers on 
March 2 called for a re-examination of the whole government struc- 
ture to “plan the most immediate method for eliminating outworn, 


wasteful and unnecessary functions.” 


The Association’s “Industry’s 


View,” outlining the program, emphasizes that “there can be no 


criticism of dollars spent to win? 


the war,” and urges Congress to 
employ an adequate staff of ex- 
perts to police the appropriation 
applications prepared by the 
swarming personnel of govern- 
ment departments and approved 
by the Budget Bureau—working 
directly under the President. 

Headed by Lewis A. Dibble, 
President of the Risdon Manufac- 
turing Co. of Naugatuck, Conn., 
the J0-man NAM Government 
Spending Committee developed 
the 7-point program after coast- 
to-coast meetings with~ Govern- 
ment finance and tax groups. The 
recommendations were approved 
by the NAM Board of Directors. 

Pointing out that under the 
present arrangement, the Appro- 
priations Committees of the House 
and Senate together had a staff of 
fewer than 25 persons, including 
stenographers and messengers, to 
examine today’s $100,000,000,000 
budgets, “‘Industry’s View” said: 

“The Budget Bureau in practice 
's not a spending critic. Its power 
of review is confined generally 
to the phases of legality of func- 
tions and their conformity to ad- 
ministration policy. ... It is more 
obvious that the seven experts 
guiding each Appropriations 
Committee in the House and Sen- 
ate cannot in a few months criti- 
cally review a year’s work of the 
entire Budget Bureau and the de- 
vartment planners.” 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers specifically recom- 
mended: 

“1. That Congress employ an 
expert staff, adequate for making 
a critical examination of all appli- 
eations for apprupriation. 

“2. That a joint committee of 
Congress immediately be empow- 
ered to direct the whole finan- 
cial operation of Government, 
with full powers to relate Govern- 








mediate cessation of deficit spend- 
ing should now be planned in 
anticipation of the end of the war. 

“4. That the present ambiguous 
methods of Federal accounting 
and budgeting should be discon- 
tinued, and a system of accurate 
and standardized classifications 
installed in Government budget 
procedure. 

“5. That lump-sum _ appropria- 
tions should be eliminated; that 
Congress should require itemized 
reports from all spending agen- 
cies. 

“6. That each year’s spending 


‘should be segregated, and com- 





| 


plete information given Congress, 
with each appropriation request, 
on all unexpended balances from 
previous years. 

“7. That Congress, in the in- 
terest of national solvency and the 
integrity of the nation’s credit, 
should begin now to re-examine 
the whole Government structure 
and plan the most immediate 
method for eliminating outworn, 
wasteful and unnecessary func- 
tions.” 

“Industry’s View” stressed the 
need for “cutting away war agen- 
cies as they become unnecessary 


and social agencies remaining 
from the depression .. . there is 
great danger that many such 


growths appended to the Govern- 
ment structure will become a rec- 
ognized part of the system.” It 
concluded: 

“Even in established govern- 
ment, practices are being contin- 
ued beyond the age of usefulness, 
either by reason of duplication or 
national progress. In the interests 
of economy, the whole of Govern- 
ment must have a ‘streamlining.” 
In the interests of democracy, 
much of Government must be 
brought under legislative controls. 

“Now is the time to catalog and 


ment expenditures to its revenues. | mark for pruning the wasteful or 
“3. That an orderly retirement | non-essential phases of Govern- 


of the national debt and the im- 


ment spending.” 





RFC Acts to Assure Small Business Credit—Will 
Take Up to 75% of Loans Through Credit Pool 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation announced on March 1 
a far-reaching change in its lending operations designed “to assure 
ample credit for business and industry, particularly small business 
for reconversion,” In addition to its established lending procedures, 
the corporation will co-operate with regional credit pools which 
banks are organizing throughout the country, it was indicated in 


Associated Press accounts on that © 


date from Washington which also 
had the following to say: 

RFC will take up to 75% of 
such loans made through the 
credit pools, when the pool man- 
agers wish. 

That is, if a credit pool under- 
takes to make a $10,000 loan, the 
RFC, if requested by the pool 
managers, will supplement the 
amount by $30,000, for a total 
$40,000 loan. 

Procedure for “automatic par- 
ticipation” by RFC with credit 
pool members will be made avail- 
able through the RFC’s 31 loan 
agencies. The new plan goes in 
effect immediately. 

The RFC, which has borrowing 
authority of around $14.000,000,- 
000, has been accused by some 
critics of not making enough loans 
to small businesses. 


The agency has just been di- 
vorced from the Commerce De- 
partment by Congress. Charles B. 
Henderson is Chairman of the 
Board. 

The change in policy apparently 
strikes a blow against the several 
proposals for other governmental 
agencies to lend money—or guar- 
loans —to small 
businesses. 

There is a bill in Congress to 





a 


give the Smaller War Plants Corp. 
broad lending powers, and another 


| to extend into the reconversion 
|period powers of the Federal Re- 


serve banks to guarantee loans. 
RFC announced that it will 


charge 4% interest on its portion 





of the loans and will allow the 
credit pool banks to charge up to 
6% for their participation. 

It is stated that on March 5 the 
RFC advised Congress that it, will 
require about $1,498,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year to carry on 
subsidies which it is financing. 
Washington Associated Press ad- 
vices March 5 reporting this, said: 

John D. Goodloe, counsel for 
the RFC, told the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee this wes an in- 
crease of approximately $255,- 
000,000 over expenditures in the 
current fiscal year, ending on 
June 30. He asked Congressional 
approval of legislation which 
would authorize subsidy expendi- 
tures in the twelve menths after 
June 30 up to these ceilings: 


Foreign purchases other than 
rubber, $70,000,090: rubher. $60,- 
000.000: meat, $600,000,000; butter, 
$100,000,000; flour, $190,000,000; 
petroleum, $290,000,009; copper 
and other minerals. $88.00 000, 


and miscellaneous, $100,000,000°° 
{ t< 
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American World 


Policy for Peace 


And Progress 


(Continued from first page) 


to early, complete winning of the 


war. Each new quota of supplies 
and munitions and men to meet 
the fluctuating needs of the shift- 
ing types of battle must be 
promptly met. We must not lis- 
ten to the s:.ren call of recon- 
version until we caa reconvert 
together in peace Each new 
battle must be fought with vigo1 
and with skill. 
We Must Think of Peace 

But it is right and proper and 
urgent that we in service, when 
the opportunity presents itsel! 
and you at home, proceed to think 
through the world policy of 
Amer.ca for peace, lest we lose 


are fighting for. 
the President has 


much of what 


As you know, 


invited me to serve as a member 
of the United States delegation to 
the San Francisco Conference of 
the United Nations, and I have 
accepted. 

It will be my endeavor to 
study and io learn as much a: 


possible of the information, ideas 


and viewpoints of tne people of 
America on the questions coming 
up at this Conference. I have 
consulted and will consult with 


our government and of 
of church, oi 
business; 
vel- 

to. 


of 


leaders of 
my Republican party; 
labor, agriculture and 
of women, of youth and of 

erans. But I will not seek 
nor claim to represent any 
them as special groups at San 
Francisco. I will consider it my 
duty to represent my country as 
a whole as I see its best welfare, 


and to be individually respon- 
sibie for my actions. It will be 
my aim to assist in securing a 
result of this crucial conference 
which will be supported by the 
overwhelming majority of the 
people of America and by sub- 


stantially all of the other United 
Nations. This means, of course, | 
that the result will not be, and 
cannot be, entirely in accord with 
any nation’s or any person’s indi- 
vidual views. But I cannot say | 
too emphatically that the alterna- 
tive to finding the broad areas of 
agreement is to do nothing at all. | 
And nothing at all would start us 
on our way along the short road 
of inaction, to worldwide depres- | 
sions and to the next and most 
tragic world war. 

That is not an acceptable al- 
ternative. 

It is of tremendous importance 
that the principles which will 
guide our actions in the years to 
come be formulated and clarified 
‘and tempered in the heat of free 
discussion now, so that they may 
be clearly and definitely set be- 
fore the- world. 


Cardinal Points of World Policy 

To stimulate this search, speak- | 
ing only for myself, I state 
frankly what I consider should be 
the seven cardinal points of our 
future world policy. 

First: That as a nation we will 
join with our present allies at San 
Francisco to build a definite con- 
tinuing organization of the United 
Nations of the World, based on 
justice and law, and insured by 
force. That we will seek to de- 
velop gradually a new and higher 
level of government, with legis- 
lative, judicial and executive | 
functions, and with worldwide | 
jur-sdiction, for the future peace, | 
progress and well-being of man- 
kind. That we are and will con- | 
‘tinue to be interested in what 
happens in every other part of | 
the globe. That this is one world. 

Nor can I speak those last two 
words without pausing to pay a 
tribute to him who made them 
mean more than mere words. 
mone than a symbol, the veritable | 
keystone to a living cause and 
hope for mankind—Wendell Will- 
kie.’ 

Second: That we do not sub- 
scribe to the extreme view of na- | 








| dividual 


| leave 


| government they 
| but will 


tionalistic sovereignty, that we 
realize that neither this nation, 
nor any other nation can be a 
law unto itself in the modern 
world. and that we are willing 
to delegate a limited port.on ot! 
our national sovereignty to our 
United Nations organization, so 
that it mav be effective in the 


it to accomplish. 


: , T* 
ereignty 


tasks we expect 


7 hat we hold that true so\ 


rests in the people, and that there 
is and must be a law of humanity 
above and beyond the narrow 
rule of nationalist:c, absolute sov- 
ereignty That man is in truth 
and in fact endowed, not by the 
nation but by the Creator, with 
certain “inalienable rights.” 
Third: That we consider that 


the future 
happiness of the people of Amer- 


intertwined 


ica is inseparably 
with the future welfare and peace 
and happiness of the men and 
women and children of the world. 
Fourth: That we will use the| 
enormous productive capacity ot 
America and the reservoirs ol 
capital and credit and technical 


skill to contribute to the gradual 
advancement of the standards 
living of the peopk the world, 
not as recipients of charity 
self-respecting men and women of 
dignity and of pride. 

Fifth: That we believe in the 
freedom information through 
press and radio and school and 
forum as a vital factor in the 
peace and progress of the world 
and in the fulfillment of the dig- 
nity of man. 

Sixth: That those who were ag- 
gressors in this war shall be 
stripped of all means to make war 
and shall remain so_ stripped. 
That we propose to remain 
strong on land, at sea and in 
air, and will join with Russia and 


Ot 
s ol 


+ ac 
OuUL aS 


of 


welfare and peace and | 


time 


| dict.on 


of 
1uman. being 
it would be 
We sometimes fail to 
that there is no such world law 
today. The Nazi stormtroopers 
and Gestapo who dragged civil- 
ians from their houses in Ger- 
Many and summarily shot them 
were violating every moral code 
we know of, but they were not 
violating any international law, 
because there is none to protect 
human being within a nation. 
This silhouettes starkly the tragic 


— 


without 


a significant 


step. 


a 


slowness of the development of 
society on the world level. 

We know ful! well that Nazi 
aggression actually started not 
when Hitler marched across his 
borders, but rather when he first 
ruthlessly trampled the rights of | 
men within Germany. 

From small beginnings, grad- 
ually the right of treedom oi 
worship, of fa_r trial, of freedom 
of speech and pre the right of 
the worker to organize and the} 


prevention of discrimination 
Should be developed. Vith it 
should be stated the world-wide 
laws or rules against aggression, 
for the fl.ght of aircraft, for the 


use of ports and canals, the restric- | 


tion of armaments, the availability 
resources, the advancement 
health and education and the pre- 


ol oO} 


vention of unjust confiscation ol 
property. 

Obviously, if we are to have 
laws we must have a court to ad 
mi.iste these laws Clearly 
then, a United Nations Court of 


some ty with world-wide juris- 


essential. 


pe 

1S 
Police Ferce Mandatory 

It is equally clear that a police 

force of some nature is mandatory 


realize 


peace, shall execute a|does not mean breaking up any 
just trial, | 


of the stable associations of na- 
tions and peoples now in exist-| 
ence. It is definitely not adverse 
to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, nor to the Union of 
Soviet Republics, nor to the 
United States of America, nor to 
the various associations of na- 


tions through treaties and friend- 
ships. On the contrary. we seek 
build these cornerstones of 
stability a world-wide beginning 
for order and justice and peace in 


to on 


place of chaos and tragedy and 
War. 

Tremendous steps have been 
taken in recent months toward 
the fulfillment of this first car- 


dinal point of our world policy. 
With tl background of the At- 

lantic Charter the comr 

ments of Secretary Hull’s Confer- 


1e 


ile and 


!ence at Moscow, the declaration of 
Teheran, the proposals of Dum 
| barton Oaks, the decisions 

Yalta, the President’s excellent 
message to Congress last week, 
and the never-ending wholesome 
study and discussion throughout 
America have brought us to the 
eve of the San Francisco Confer- 


ence for the drafting of a definite 


framework for continuing United 
| Nations action in peace, with the 
overwhelming support of the 
people of the country and of the 
United States Senate for the steps 


proposed, 


| golden 
beachhead in the baitle 


Francisco Conference 
“Beachhead”’ 

We shou!d look, therefore, upon 

the San Francisco Conference as a 

to win 

for 


2 
a 


San 


a 


a just 


'and lasting peace. 


The beachhead is of crucial im- 


| portance and requires many sacri- 


to enforce the decisions of the 
| court if order and justice is to be} 
| respected and maintained. Thi 

definitely does not mean an all- 
powerful international police 
force of a super state. 


the | 


| the 


Great Britain. China and France 
and the other United Nations in|} 
furnishing police power in the 


world, 

Seventh: That we are and pro- 
pose to remain a democracy of 
free citizens with an economic 
system of private capital and in- 
enterprise. That we 
will seek constantly to improve 
the functioning of our system, 
both as to freedom and equality 
of our citizens and as to the suc- 
cess and adequacy of our econ- 
omy. That we will explain our 
system to the world but will 
it to the peoples in each 
nation to decide 
their own form of government so 
long as they do not trample on 
basic human rights, or threaten 
the peace of the world, or trans- 
gress upon their neighbors. That 
we will permit our own citizens 
to learn of any other form of 
wish to study, 
other 
to 


not permit any 
government to seek actively 
undermine our own. 


Obviously, each of these car- 
dinal points could well be the 
supject of a major address. With- 


in the limits of my time, this eve- 
ning, I will discuss them in turn. 
It is very generally agreed now 
that an international organization 
should be formed and that the 
United Nations should be the 
basis of such an organization. 


World Organization Requires a 
Set Form 

I am not one of those who feel 

that the organization must take 

some certain detailed, exact form. 


|I believe there are many forms 
that would be a definite step for- 
ward and would make a con- 


structive contribution. 


for themselves | 








} 


| individual 


I hope that it will include some | 


wide law. It should make pos- 


sible the future enactment of a 
fundamental code of human 
rights. The beginning may be 
very small. But even if we 


started with the enactment of one 
that 


law, a law no country, 


method of developing basic world- | 





Let us clarify our thinking. 

If either the United States. or 
tussia, or Great Britain decide in 
next 25 years to make war, 
then there will be another world 
war, and no. organization, or 
league, or union, or treaties will 
stop it. But I do not believe any 
of these countries will want to 
make war. Each knows the hor- 
rors of war. Each has so much to 
gain by not making war. Each 
has a great future in the peaceful 
development of its peoples, its 
resources and its standing in the 
world. 

They will not always see prob- 
lems alike. They will not always 
please each other. But in the main, 
they must and should work out 
their differences of views and 
find the way for joint action. The 
Yalta Conference was a very im- 
portant indication that this can 
and will be done. Clearly, then, 
our policies should be based on 
the development of the world 
with these three nations desiring 
peace. 

A note of caution should also 
be sounded, however, that we 
should definitely envisage a sys- 
tem of laws and justice and a 
moral code supported by police 
force, and must not permit the 
development of a continuing sys- 
tem of world power and force 
without law. 


National Trusteeships 


The United Nations should also 
develop an effective and _ just 
method of trusteeships for use in 
governing territories that for 
reasons of extreme military im- 
portance, or inability of self- 
government, or peculiar economic 
position, or seizure from = an 
enemy, can best be held in a form 
of joint United Nations title 
rather than in the title of any 
nation. The enlight- 


ened interest of the world 


fices and unlimited determination. 
And also, the beachhead not 
the final goal, but only the jump- 


is 


ing off place for the long hard 
| drive toward victory. 

So it will be, and so it must be 
| recognized, at San Francisco. The 





and | 


the human rights of the people! 


both be 
The trustee 


concerned should 
guarded carefully. 


may be either one of the United 
Nations or the United Nations or- 
genization itself. 

Let us also make it clear that 
in the 


United Nations organization 


sefe- } 


| 


results of a successful conference 
will be of incalculable importance, 
but they will not be the final an- 
swer to our world problems for 
peace. They will only be the 
first step. 
the American people, continuing 
devotion of our government, the 
approval and support of the pro- 
posals by the Senate and then the 
steady growth and development 
of the United Nations organiza- 
tion, responsive to changing world 
conditions, will be essential if we 


are to have anything more than | 
We must} 


a precarious beachhead. 
never lose sight of the fact that 


a static, unchanging peace can- 
not serve a dynamic, changing 
world. 

In a discussion of the develop- 
ment of a new and higher level 
of government you frequently 
hear the rejoinder, yes, that} 
would be a_ good step but it 


would violate the rule of absolute 
nationalistic sovereignty. 


Extreme Nationalism Gon 

Let us meet this issue squarely 

I do not want my country t 
face another generation of youth 
marching off to the horrors 
war and say, ‘““‘We could have pre- 
vented the development of this 
conflict but we had to cling 
the extreme principle of absolute, 
nationalistic sovereignty.” That 
will not be an acceptable answer. 

There may be many diplomats 
who do not know it: there may 
be many political leaders who are 
afraid to admit it: there may be 
many people who do not under- 
stand it. but the extreme prin- 
ciple of absolute, nationalistic 
sovereignty is of centuries gons 
by and it is dead. It died with 
the arrival the airplant, the 
radio, the rocket and the robomb. 

In its place must develop 
the new principle of the rights 
duties and respons-bilities of each 
nation to the other nations and of 
each man and each woman to the 
other people of the world. 

No nation has any right in the 
modern world to do as it pleases 
withovt regard to the effects of 
its actions upon the peoples of 


of 


we 





Continuing interest of | 


of | 


to } 





other nations. True sovereignty 
rests in the people and the people 
know that for their own future 
welfare they must exercise a por- 
tion of that sovereignty on a 
world level in place of the na- 
tionalistic level. 

Just as each free man must 
limit his liberty of action so that 


} 


he does not injure his neighbor, 
so each nation must limit its ac- 
tion so that it does not injure its 
neighbor. And in one world to- 


the nations of 


all neghbors. 


day, the world are 


U. S. Productive Capacity for 
Werid Lse 

One of the most striking facts 
which has been demonstrated in 
this war is tne enormous pro- 
ductive capacity of America. It 
has been a huge power for de-~ 
struction and tor victory. 

It can be an equa great 
power tor world construciion and 
progress after the war if we but 
lift Our eyes to i.s Opportunities 
and responsib.lities and take the 
necessary steps for world stabil- 
ity. 


This will require increased in 
vestments by 1erican capital in 
the resources and facilities of 
other nat Ss and increased trade 
with lower tariffs throughout the 


a ry 
AN 


1O} 


world. We must explode the 
narrow view that if we develop 
production in other parts of the 
worid we will preempt our ow: 
markets. We will create markets 


aS we daeveiop means to produce. 


Producers are consumeis. The 
capacity of the huma race to 
consume is just as great as the 
capacity of the human race to 


produce. Of course there are and 
will be acute problems of distri- 
bution. But we can either fight 
over a shrinking wealth or work 
together to participate in an ex- 
panding production and _ the 
wealth of the future. 

Vast of charitable assis- 
tance will be needed in the imme- 
diate post-war period, but this 
should be definitely separated 
from the careful investment of 
capital in the long-term develop- 


sums 


ment of other nations. It is bet- 
ter that American capital be in- 
vested and reinvested in various 


countries of the world to assist in 
raising their standards of living 
and indirectly develop jobs in 
America in the process than that 
it be sterile and stagnant in 
America. 

This does not mean a Santa 
Claus role. Most of the peoples 
of the world do not want charity 
beyond the war emergency con- 
ditions. They want to be self- 
reliant. They want to rebuild 
their own homes and cevelop 
their own economy. It is healthy 
and wholesome for them and for 
the world that they should. 

But it will mean long-term in- 
vestments and reinvestments. 

Nor is this all just an idealistic 
dream. Never did a country for 
its own sake more need to clear the 
cobwebs from its thinking. Never 
did a country for its own sake more 
need to appraise the value and the 
purpose of its great productive 
strength. 

If it does not lift its eyes and 
use its brain and its brawn for 
progress of the world, it will 
wither and deteriorate in petty, 
internal struggles over the divi- 
sion of a shrinking economy. 


But if it contributes to the 
progress of the world it will itself 
share in that progress in high 
standards of living. a r-cher life 
and peace. 

This is also true of other peo- 
ples. Any attempt to profit by 
one nation at the expense of other 
, peoples will fail. If it meets 
with temporary success it will 
soon be lost in either the whirl- 
pool of depression or the cauldron 
of war. We cannot have con- 
tinued economic warfare and 


continued military peace. 


Room For Ali Peontes 

The world must 

gether and there is r 

world for all the peoples 
in it. 

World opinion is a 


advance? to- 
m in tne 
who live 


mm 


st urani- 


Imo 
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ful administration is demon- 
strated. 

Freedom of information to the 
citizens of these countries must 
be a tundamental rule. Open to 
the children of Germany and 
Japan and Italy the full access to 
the radios and publications and 
books of the world, and if we are 
right in our basic concepts in 
America, and I believe we are, in 
a generation or two we will have 
a different Germany and a differ- 
ent Japan. When the change 
demonstrated, they should be per- 
mitted to become self-governing 
and be granted membership in the 
World organization, but even then 


is 


there is no reason why they should 
be permitted to re-arm, and there 
is every reason to prevent them 
irom re-arming We vill be iy- 
ing in effect to the conquered na- 
tions, “We will permit you to 
rise again as_ successful, self- 
voverning, constructive nations. 
if you so desire, but we will not 


tion. They are right. Some say 
that our economic system has not 
functioned perfectly and_ that 
there are maladjustments and 


|sufferings aid faulty distribu- 
tions. They are right. 

But neither of these facts is 
any reason for waiting for the| 


permit you to rise again as a mili- | 


tary power, whatever may be 
your protestations of intention.” 


We Should Remain Strong 

We, ourselves, should 
strong. We should maintain a 
powerful, modern navy. We 
should keep an alert, up-.o-date 
airforce, we should constantly 
train an efficient land force. 

We should do this to fulfill the 
police force responsibility which 
will be ours in enforcing and 
supporting the world code of jus- 
tice and the United Nations Or- 
ganization, and also to assure our 
own future security and progress. 
We should make it plain that 
much as we want peace, much as 
we hate war, we will fight again 
and will fight anyone who basi- 
eally violates world justice and 
seeks to flout our policies ame 


| 


remain | 


correction of these imperfections 
before we step forward to fulfill 
the world leadership which it is| 
mandatory that we exercise. 

We must advance on both the 
world front and the domestic 
front at the same time. In fact, 
they are in large measure inter- 
dependent. 

I speak not of a Utopia. 


I sneak 


| measures they 


'on War and Peace. 


shall be considered as an act of 


‘aggression against the other | 5°™¢e international order sus- 
States.” and that in case an act of | tained by continental solidarity, 
'aggression shall occur, the signa- which historically has been ex- 


pressed and sustained by declara- 
tions and treaties in force. (Ninth 
International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, 1938.) 

(H) The affirmation that re- 
spect for and the faithful observ- 
ance of treaties constitutes the 
indispensable rule for the devel- 
opment of peaceful relations be- 
tween States, and treaties can 
only be revised by agreement of 
the contracting parties. (Decla- 
ration of American Principles, 
fFighth International Conference 
f American States, 1938.) 


tory states will consult among 
themselves “in order to agree upon 
think it may be) 
advisable to take.” The full text 
of the Declaration follows: 
Declaration on reciprocal as- 
sistance and American solidarity | 
by the Governments represented 
at the Inter-American Conference 


Whereas: 
1. The peoples of the Americas, | 
animated by a profound love of 


justice, remain sincerely devoted 
{ 


not of a human race suddenly |to the principles of international 3 
turned angelic. law: (1) That in case the peace, se- 
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— . strive mightily toware that | proclaimed at a time when the}! tease om: tien ohdunestian ynces may 
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ee EE bof nations are being established: 2 make advisab Psi eclaration oO 
7 ss a pone ag ne, ’ Lima, Eighth International Con- 
President Visits Eye ws ae rec situation In be | ference of American States, 1938.) 
world makes more imperative r 
Pp k (N Y ) ii than ever the union and soldaetior’ (J) That any attempt on_ the 
c c . | bd 4 
~ |part of a non-American State 
ar ees ome | of the American peoples, for the * te 





tries to substitute might for right. | 
This position, I am convinced, is} 


more likely to maintain 


peace | 


than an announced policy of mak- | 


ing ourselves weak and of not} 
fighting even though provoked. 
To those who scoff at thoughts 
lik these expressed tonight as 
abstract idealism ] simply ask 
th: vou lk ok out upon the Wo} Id- 
wid ag vy of war today. When 
the terror of war h reached the} 
gsyand scale that it ha ida ee 
time for some thinking for peacé 
on a grand scal And I add that 
[\ ! rk with you with just as 
nu hard lled realism on the 
emergency <¢ f today a nd with just 
as much down-to-earth practic2!- 


ism on the problems of tomarrow. | 


Our Ideals Require Action 

3ut our ideals will determine 
the all-important question of the 
basic course that we take. 

We need not scoffers today. 
We need men. Men to assault the 
pillboxes of lethargy—the em- 
placements of prejudice — the 
spitting funs of _ intolerance. 
Men who are willing to fall 
the assault so that others may 
carry the day. It will take that 
to build the world. It will take 
that to raise the standards of man- 
kind—to make freedom and lib- 


in | 


erty and peace living symbols to| 


men and women and children. 
and not mere words in speeches 
or in charters. 


| we had the experience 


Our fight'ng men want America 


to have a world policy for peace 
that is ag bie. 2° @ofinite and us 


Following a four-days’ visit to| 
his home at Hyde Park, N. Y.,} 
President Roosevelt returned to| 
Washington on March 8, where he | 
conferred immediately with| 
Democratic Congressional leaders. 
Those calling at the White House, | 
said the Associated Press (Wash- | 
ington advices) were Vice-Presi- 
dJent Truman, Speaker Rayburn, | 
Senate Leader Barkley and House | 
Leader McCormack. From 
same advices we quote: 

The President still 
t manpower control 
‘an get as soon as jpcssi 
itor Barkley reported 
-onference. 


the | 


ye . au 
War's 


the | 


‘ 
‘ eee 
Waa Aan 


Sane | 


the 


he Ss 
hy? 
aiter 
That’s ve can 
at | me power, 


vet some men 


the Senator 


30 


\ {+11 ). » ry 
i iUull Gay QO} 


engagements Wr 
by Jonatha 


Danieis 
rative 


Nn 
assistant, 
kK parti in ine 


90 } 
Cabsenatuan Pr on | 
peing | 
UlLlVE 


conter- 


Philippines 
Chief Exec 
gressional 
cnce 
The Rangers came 
Joseph Stilweizi, cnier of tne 
rround Forces. 


CO ne 


with 


ALtisy 


Announcement that the Presi- 
jent had returned from Hyde 
Park, where he arrived by special 
train last Sunday morning, 
rarked a change of policy. Rarely 
since the war began has his re- 
turn from visits of that sort been 
made public. When asked the 
veason for the change today, Mr. 
Danields said: 

“We felt that 
is not involved, 
not be invoked. 

“As we go along through the 
war we come to a point where 
experience has shown that, with- 


where security 
security should 





out endangerin« the Prestix¢, | 
there can be some relaxation of 


rules that seemed essential before ! 

Mr. Daniels added, however, | 
that the policy of not announcing | 
Presidential trips in advance! 
would be continued. 


| nance of Peace, 


| against the integrity or inviola- 


defense of their rights and the | bility of the territory, the sov- 
maintainance’ of international | ¢reignty an the political Pisa al 
havea ; |pendence of an American State 

5. The American States have) shall be considered as an act of 


been incorporating in their inter- 


/ aggression against all the Amer- 
national law, since 1890, by means 


ican States. (Declaration of the 


of conventions, resolutions and| Second Meeting of the Ministers 
declarations, the following sduall o.» Foreign Affairs, Havana, 1940.) 
ciples: Le . | 6. The furtherance of these 

(A) The proscription of terri-| principles, which the American 
torial conquest and the non-rec- | States have practiced in order to 
| ognition of all acquisitions made! secure peace and solidarity be- 
by force. (First International) tween the nations of the conti- 
Conference of American States,| nent. constitutes an effective 


1890.) 


(B) 


means of contributing to the gen- 
eral svstem of world security anc 
of facilitating its establishment: 

7. The security and solidarity of 
the continent are affected toe the 


The condemnaticn of inter- 
vention by a State in the internal 
or external oaffotr 


if International 


sre eure 


Confer- 


sane 


Seventh 


ence of American States. 1933. and | san e extent by an act of aggres- 
inter-American Conference for} sion against any of the American 
the Maintenance of Peace, 1956.) | States by a non-American State, 
(CC) The recognition that every |as by an American State against 
war or threat of war affects di-| one or more A nerican States. 
rectly or indirectly all civilized ee 
ry | . ‘ } Zz + “ant PART I 
peoples, and endangers the great 
principles of liberty and justice | DECLARATION 
which constitute the American, aa 
rst ew al es igeigaes te she ies ag First—That all sovereign States 
ideal and the standard of its in-|... jyridically equal amongst 
. . . } Ga ' a2 - ara Pe — ye «4 '&- 
ternational policy. (Inter-Ameri-' 4) oncetves 
can Conference for the Mante- = — - a 
Second—That every State has 


1936.) 

(D) The procedure mutual 
consultation in order to _ find 
means of peaceful cooperation in 
the event of war or threat of war 
between American countries. (In- 


the right to the respect of its in- 
dividuality and independence, on 
the part of the other member of 
the international! community. 
Third—That every attack of a 
State agains i ri or the 
ter- American Conference for the) nelelan ey hg Priaetg. ey A hoa pea 
Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) ‘against the sovereignty or politi- 
(E) The recognition that every | cal independence of an American 
act susceptible of disturbing the State, shall, conformably to Part 
peace of America affects each and | y77 hereof, be considered as an 
every one of them and justifies | — ' Pert eee? home cle 
the initiation of the procedure of | @¢t of aggression against the other 
consultation. (Inter-American | States which sign this declara- 
Conterence for the Maintenance | tion. In any case, invasion by 


of Peace, 1936.) ‘armed forces of one State into the 


of 


(F) That anv difference ov Ain_' territory of another, trespassing 
id | ° ° 
puce vetween the American na-| boundaries established by treaty 
tions, whatever its nature or 


origin, shall be settled by the | 
methods of conciliation, or unre- 
stricted arbitration, or through | 
the operation of international jus- | 


aggression. 








with. shall constitute an act of | ternational 
| formed. 


Fourth—That in case that acts 
of aggression occur or there may 
tice. (Inter-American Conference’ be reasons to believe that an ag- mame of Act of Chapultepos, 





the war effort of the United Na- 
tions, calling for such procedures, 
within the scope of their general 
constitutional and war powers, as 
may be found necessary, includ- 
ing: 


Recall of chiefs. of diplomatic 
missions; 
Breaking of diplomatic rela- 


tions: 
Breaking of consular relations; 
Breaking of postal, telegraphic, 


telephonic, radio-telephonic re- 
lations; 
Interruption of economic, com- 


mercial and financial relations; 

Use of armed force to prevent 
ory repel aggression. 

Sixth—That the principles and 
procedure contained in this decla- 
ration shall become effective im- 
mediately, inasmuch as any act 
of aggression or threat of aggres- 
sion during the present state of 
war interferes with the war ef- 
fort of the United Nations to ob- 
tain victory. Henceforth, and 
with the view that the principles 
and procedure herein stipulated 
shall conform with the _ institu- 
tional principles of each republic 
the respective Governments shall 
take the necessary steps to per- 
fect this instrument in order that 
it shall be in force at all times. 


PART Il 


RECOMMENDATION 


The Inter-American Conference 
on Problems of War and Peace 
recommends: 


That for the purpose of meeting 
threats or acts of aggression 
against any American republic 
following the establishment of 
peace, the Governments of the 
American republics should con- 
sider the conclusion, in accordance 
with their constitutional processes, 
of a treaty establishing procedures 
whereby such threats or acts may 
be met bv: 

The use, by all or some of the 
signatories of said treaty thereto, 
of any one or more of the follow- 
ing measures: 

tecall of chiefs of diplomatic 
missions: 


greaking of diplomatic rela- 
tions; 
of consular relations}; 
Breaking of postal, telegraphic, 


telephonic, radio-telephonic rela- 


Breaking 


Interruption of economic, com- 
mercial and financial relations; 
use of armed force to prevent or 
repel aggression. 


¢ 


a 


PART Ill 


This declaration and recom- 
mendation provide for a regional 
arrangement for dealing with 
matters relating to the mainte- 
nance of international peace, and 
security as are appropriate for 
regional action in the Western 
Hemisphere and said arrange- 
ments and the activities and pro- 
cedures referred to therein shall 
be consistent with the purposes 


and marked in accordance there- | and principles of the general in- 


organization ‘when 


This declaration and recommen- 
dation shall be known by the 
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Sees Tax Changes Needed 


To Aid Reconversion 


Guaranty Trust Company Holds Excess Profit Refunds and the “Carry- 
Back” Provisions of the Income Tax Require Amendments to Place 


Business Concerns in Position to Finance Reconversion. 


Asserts These | 


Relief Measures, Together With the “Amortization” Allowances on War 
Facilities, Cannot be Utilized in Time to Help Concerns Meet Post-War 


Financial Requirements. 


The Feb. 27 issue of 
Guaranty Trust Company 


shortcomings in the provisions in 


the present tax laws 


which are 


primarily aimed at aiding in the 


reconversion financing of industry 
peacetime 

certain 
changes in the tax laws relating 
to these provisions which will af- 


wartime to a 
It suggests 


from a 
economy. 


ford greater post-war relief and 
be more effective in carrying out 
their objectives. 

“The Federal revenue laws,” 
the survey contends, “contain a 
number of provisions designed to 
aid war industries in meeting | 


their financial needs during the 
transition period. It is very doubt- 
ful whether these provisions, as 
they stand, will accomplish the 
desired result. With certain simple 
and quite feasible changes, how- 
ever, they could be made really 
effective instruments for cushion*® 
ing the financial impact of recon- 
version. The amounts that might 
be made promptly available to 
industry in this way cannot be 
estimated with precision, but it 
appears that the aid would be 
very substantial and would be of 
particular value to small business 
concerns and to those enterprises, 
perhaps originally small, which 
have been greatly expanded by 
war demands, that without such 
aid might find themselves unable 
to survive the critical period of 
transition.” 

“One of the means by which 
Congress has attempted to provide 
financial relief to corporations 
after the war,” the article points 
out, “is the partial refund of ex- 
cess profits taxes. Every corpora- 
tion paying such a tax receives a 
post-war credit equal to 10% of 
the amount paid. The credit may 
be taken at the time the tax re- 
turns are filed in an amount up 
to 40% of the net reduction in the 
corporation’s indebtedness during 
the year for which the return is 
made. It is estimated that about 
30% of the total amount of post- 
war credits has been currently 
taken on account of debt retire- 
ment during the calendar years 
1942-1944.” 

Excess Profits Tax Refund Bonds 

Regarding the tax refund bonds, 
the article states: 

“The remaining post-war credit 
is evidenced by non-interest-bear- 
ing bonds issued, in most cases, 
within three months after the tax 
is paid in full. The net post-war 
refunds accrued during the cal- 
endar years 1942-1944, evidenced 
by bonds issued or to be issued, 
are estimated at nearly $2 billion. 


“For taxes paid in 1941 and 
1942, the bonds mature two years 
after the end of the emergency as 


declared by the President or Con- 
gress. For taxes paid in 1943, 
1944 and 1945, the bonds mature 
three, four and five years, re- 
spectively, after the end of the 
emergency. The bonds become 
transferable and negotiable only 
on or after the date of cessation 
of hostilities, as fixed by procla- 
mation of the President or con- 
current resolution of Congress; or, 
in case hostilities with the enemy 
governments do not cease at the 
same time, ‘such date as may be 
so fixed as an appropriate date’ 
for the purposes of the law. After 


such date, the Government may | 


call the bonds for redemption on 


“The Guaranty Survey” 
of New York 


| war contracts are cancelled at the 


| will face their reconversion prob- 





published by the 
attention to certain 
three months’ notice. These pro- 
visions for redemption and trans- 
ferability, which are purely op- 
tional with the Government, give 
business no assurance that the 
funds will be forthcoming when 
most needed. 

“It is 
now stands, 


calls 





evident that, as the law 
manufacturers whose 


end of the fighting in Europe can- 
not rely on obtaining any benefit 
from such bonds during the sub- 
sequent year or two in which they 


lem. These post-war credits should 
be made immediately available, 
either as an offset to the payment 
of current taxes or as a negotiable 
obligation of the Government, of 
fixed amount and with a definite 
maturity date.” 


Carry-Back Provisions 

With reference to the “carry- 
back” provisions to cover post- 
war losses, it is stated: 

“A second intended measure of 
post-war relief is the provision of 
the law permitting refunds of 
previously paid taxes as a result 
of carry-backs of losses and un- 


used excess profits tax credits 
during the reconversion period. 
These benefits, however, can be 


obtained only by the filing of a 
claim for refund. Such a claim 
cannot be filed until the end of 
the fiscal year in which the loss is 
sustained or the unused excess 
profits tax credit occurs; and ex- 
oerience indicates that the refund 
is likely not to be paid until sev- 
eral years later. Yet, in a year 
during which a loss or an unused 
excess profits tax credit is in- 
curred, taxpayers may be obliged 
to pay taxes based on operations 
in the preceding year. Taxpayers 
are not allowed to offset the ac- 
cruing refunds against assessed 
tax liabilities or to postpone the 
x,ayment of taxes until the 
amounts of the refunds have been 
determined and paid. On the con- 
trary, they must pay interest at 
the rate of 6% per annum on any 
axes not paid when due but are 
entitled to no interest on the 
imounts of the refunds. 
“Amounts recoverable under 
these provisions, largely depend- 
ng on possible losses and unused 
excess profits tax credits after the 
war, cannot be closely estimated. 
Even if a major business crisis 
should occur, losses could be ab- 
sorbed if refunds were made 
rromptly, since aggregate corpo- 
rate deficits in 1932, the largest 
leficit year on record, amounted 
to only $7.8 billion, which is not 
i large figure in comparison with 


total corporate earnings during 
the war. It is estimated that, if 
corporation incomes in the tran- 
sition period should equal those 
‘n the pericd immediately pre- 
*eding the. war, between $2 billion 
ind $3 billion in carry-back re- 
“unds would be made available. 
“While waiting for such pay- 
ments, however, taxpayers might 
be forced out of business by lack 


'of operating losses and unused 
excess profits tax credits.” 


Amortization of Facilities 

“A third potentially important 
source of relief,’ it is contended, | York State. reflecting chiefly 
“is contained in the provisions of | securities, increased $3,329,271,000 
law permitting acceleration of 60- | 
i}month amortization of war pro- | 
| duction facilities constructed un- 
der certificates of necessity when 
the facilities are determined to 
have lost their emergency value 


on March 6 by Elliott V. Bell, 


303,000 more Government 
ities in the year, raising their to- 
tal holdings to $13,366,479,000. 


before the end of the 60-month; farnings of these institutions 
| period. If the amount of amortiza~ | benefited from the rise in their 
tion in prior years is so increased, | earning assets, said Mr. Bell. Net 
a refund of taxes paid for such) ojrrent operating earnings 
years may be obtained. amounted to $136,371,000, against 
“Refunds resulting from this $112.693.000 in 1943. a rise of 21‘ 

shortening of the amortization pe-| Mr. Bell pointed out, however 
riod will be substantial, the exact! that the larger current operating 
amounts depending on the dura- | expenses and income taxes. to- 
tion of the war and the prompt- | gether with lower non-operating 
ness with which certificates of! income. cut the net profits for the 
non-necessity are issued. The io- | year to $125,594,000, a gain of 5% 
tal value of privately financed | over the figure for 1943. His ad- 
emergency facilities for which! vices further said: 

certificates of necessity were is-| “Deposits of the 275 State- 
sued is about $4.5 billion. The|chartered institutions engaged 
major part of the program of con-| largely in commercial banking 
struction of war facilities was|increased $3,203,356,000 in the 


completed by the end of 1942, and 
the issuance of certificates of 
necessity virtually ceased in Oc- 
tober, 1943. It was estimated in 
1944 that, if the termination of 
the emergency should be pro- 
claimed at the end of the year, 
about $3 billion of these facilities 


'year to a total of $20,315,765,000. 
The huge accumulation of Gov- 
ernment deposits during the War 
Loan Drive late in the year ac- 
counted for most of the overall 
rise in deposits. Government de- 
posits represented $2,861,672,000 
of the total gain in deposits. De- 


would remain unamortized, and|mand deposits of individuals, 
refunds payable to corporations | 
would amount to approximately | current operating earnings 
$2.3 billion. Current operating expenses 

: Net current operating earnings 

“Refunds of taxes based on ac-| Net other income 

celeration of amortization of fa- | Profits before income taxes 
cilities subject to certificates of | ex,07,,2°' ‘moome ; 
necessity may, like the _ other | Interest and dividends on debentures, pfd. 
classes, of refunds, come too late | Dividends on common stocks 
to afford the relief that is in- Net profits after interest and diviiends on 
tended. Manufacturers have en- “Of the 266 institutions in the 
countered considerable delay in|compilation, 197 paid or declared 
obtaining certificates of non-j| dividends on their common stock 


1944, 
“During the year total deposits 
increased by 16% in the institu- 


necessity when contracts were ter- | in 
minated and _ specific facilities 


thereby released from war pro- 





duction work. Moreover, the Pres-| tions in New York City and by 
ident cannot be expected to pro-| 14.2% in these outside New York 
claim the end of the emergency! City. Demand deposits of indi- 


for purposes of generally accel-| viduals, partnerships and corpora- 
erating amortization until it is| tions in banks in New York City 
abundantly clear that a ‘substan-|increased by only 2.1% and in-in- 





tial portion of the emergency fa-| stitutions outside New York City 
cilities is no longer required in| by 9.2%. These represented sub- 
the interest of national defense.’ | stantial reductions in the last few 
The law should provide an ade-| years in the rate of growth of 
quate method by which taxpayers | private demand deposits. Private 
might offset against current tax | time sopuem on the other hand, 
payments the reasonably esti- a —— 
mated amounts of tax refunds 


based on acceleration of the amor- 
tization period, but in the absence | 
of such a modification in the law | 
administrative changes should be 
promptly effected to speed-up the 
granting 
necessity 


By the start of this year 
families had had interviews with 
| co-operative banks about G. 
plications for 
certificates of 


specilic 


of 


non- | 
j instances.” 
sas instances.” | experience of the t 


ilending institutions during the 

7: ; - fp re 71 Py > Norges x : . fo 
A Serious Reconversion Problem | first six weeks after the forms 
After referring to other tax re-| had been released from home 


the loans under the Servicemen’s Re- 





lief measures, “Survey” con- | /0a ; . 
cludes’ adjustment Act of 1944. _Replies 
ae ; ag! | from 1,536 institutions with 46% 
Business cannot furnish jobs (Of the savings and loan assets of 
during the reconversion period | the country showed that existing 
with cash to be received ‘lending institutions, through 


years 
| whic aw provi f 
later from tax refunds and post- | nich the law provides for all of 








of operating funds. This situation 
should be corrected through the 
provision of an adequate method 
oy which taxpayers might offset 
igainst current tax payments the 
reasonably estimated amounts of 
tax refunds based on carry-backs 


|'temporarily for the uses of gov- 


sion of the war.” 


| cality designated by the Veterans 
| Administration. 


ernment. <A drain of this char- 
: “During the first six weeks of 
acter upon the working capital |+ne nrasram, i. e.. up to December 


of private industry could not pos- | 31, 1944, the reporting savings and 
sibly be worse in its timing than loan associations closed 37 loans 
immediately following the conclu- for a total amount of $194,055,” 
Morton Bodfish, 


Chicago, Execu- 





of $22,052,833,000 at the year end, 


to finance the war effort these institutions, 
secur-®- 


| associations 


nga ithe G. I. loans to be processed. 
war bonds. It is imperative that| may expect to have their hands 
this faulty timing be corrected | full as the program gains momen- 
if industhry is to prosper and tum. The League further says: 
eit. an wr i wd . | Under terms of the Act, the Vet- 
make its) maximum contribution | erans Administration will guaran- | 
to employment and national in-| tee portions of loans made by ex- | 
come after the war. Moreover, oe lending ees in outa 
; a ; ; : o encourage the making of no- 
with the situation as it exists to- 
ton as it exists to- | qown-payment home loans to vet- | 
day, a gross distortion can occur ;erans of World War II. Such guar- 
in the position of the Treasury | anteed loans must be at no more 
2 e . C7 ; = =) 
if moneys rightfully belonging + io | than 4% interest, have not more 
eukis wiidieditand agih’ Wieden. than 20 years to run, and must be 
E © Dp S am 'on properties priced at ‘their rea- 
tually returnable to them are} sonable, normal value, as deter- 
siphoned off and appropriated }mined by an appraiser in the lo- 


Resources of N. Y. Commercial Banks Increased 
‘11. 8% In 1944—Gain In Net Operating Earnings 


Total resources of all state-chartered commercial banks in New 
their 


large purchases of Government 
in 1944, or 17.8%, to a record high 
according to a study made publie 


Superintendent of Banks. In helping 


he said, bought $2,734,- 





partnerships and corporations 
were higher by $298,006,000, while 
time deposits of such depositors 
increased $220,411,000. 

“While Government securities 
of these institutions were in awe 
ing by 25.8% to $13,366.479,000, 
60.7% of total resources, teins 
and discounts were rising $735,- 
941,000 to $4,127,840,000. Com- 
mercial and industrial loans in- 
creased $71,357,000 to total of 
$1,734,919,000. The nd for 
loans on securities was so strong 
as to make for an increase of 
$693,620,000 in the year in these 
loans to an aggregate of $1,750,- 
288,000. 

“Mr. Bell said the improvement 
in bank earnings resulted largely 
from the expansion in the securi- 
ties portfolios of the banks. Net 
interest and dividends received 
on ‘securities increased to $156,- 
466,000 from $129,093,000. The 
following table sets forth the 
principal items in the earnings 
showing of the State banks and 


a 


dema 


trust companies in 1944: 
1943 1944 
$253,640,000 $287,646,000 
140,947,000 151,275,000 
112,693,000 136,371,000 


29,824,000 
142,517,000 


24,526,000 
160,897,000 


22,974,000 35,303,000 
119,543,000 125,594,000 

stock, etc. 2,212,000 2,033,000 
41,300,000 42,611,000 

capital 76,031,000 80,890,000 
increased by 13% and 16%, re- 
spectively, in New York City and 
outside New York City, repre- 
senting the largest increase in 
these funds in the last five years. 
“The banking institutions in 


New York City showed a rise in 
holdings of Government securities 
of $2,326,674,000 to a total of $il,- 
631,039,000. These banks reduced 
their investments in Governments 
at both ends of the maturity scale, 
with Treasury bills and bonds ma- 
turing in less than five and more 


than 10 years falling § sharply. 
Bonds maturing in five to 10 
vears, and certificates and notes, 


were pur chased.’ 


Yeleran t Loans by U.S, Savings & Lean League 


more 
savings 
I. home 
loans totalling $4,689,057, 
and Loan League reported on March 3. 
This nationwide organization has just completed a survey of the 
thrift and home® 


10,000 veterans or their 
and loan associations and 
loans, and 1,054 had filed ap- 
the United States Savings 


than 





tive Vice-President of the Un ited 
States Savings and Loan League, 
said. He indicated that during 
the first two months of 1945, for 
which no data have yet been col- 
lected from the associations, the 
volume of loans has undoubtedly 
multiplied many times. 

“The designation ‘loans closed’ 
means that they have been com- 
pletely processed by the Veterans 
Administration, the guaranty has 
been placed on the paper by the 
government agency, and the lend- 
ing institution has started to pay 
out the money to the veteran to 
buy or build a new home,” he ex- 
plained. Mr. Bodfish estimates 
that several hundred of the 1,054 
loans which the savings and loan 
list as having been 
applied for by January 1. have-by 
now gone through the Veterans 
Administration and are already 
financing a new home for a vet- 
eran. 

“Many of them. on the 
hand, have been withdrawn at the 
suggestion of the lending institu- 
tion anxious to save the veteran 
the time and expense of putting a 
loan through the process only to 
have the appraiser turn it 
as being ‘reasonable, 
mal value of the property.’ 





other 


down 


above nor- 
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N. Y. Stock Exchanges Issue New Margin Rules 
No Margin Accounts Permitted on Shares and Bonds 


Selling Below $10. Minimum Margin of $1,000 Required. 


Methed of Margin Computation Prescribed. 


Tn line with the policy of the Federal Reserve Board and of the 
administrative authorities of both the New York Stock and the Curb 


exchanges, to keep 
speculation within bounds, a di- 
rective was issued by the Board 
of Governors of the New 
Stock Exchange, and followed by 
a similar announcement of the 
Curb Exchange, effective March 


securities® 





made to bring the equity in the 


‘account up to $1,000. 


York | 


5th, that prohibits the margining | 
of accounts for stock selling at or | 


under $10 per share, and fixing 
the minimum margin require- 
ment of an account at $1000. 
similar ruling was made on bond 
purchases. The aim of the new 
rulings which lays down strictly 
the methods to be followed 


A | 


in | 
| 


computing margin deposits on ac- | 


counts, was announced by Presi- 
dent Emil Schram of the New 
York Stock Exchange last week 
when, in an address to the New 
York Customers’ Brokers, 


influence to keep the market 
within proper bounds. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has already 
taken similar action by raising 
margin requirements to 50% on 
stock selling at $10 or above, but 
the new margin rule of the Stock 
Exchange would have the effect 
of fixing the minimum margin on 
any stock at $10 per share, so that 
any stock selling at or below $20 
would require a deposit of at 
least $10. 

The text of the order (M. F. 
Circular No. 233 issued by the 
Department of Member Firms of 


the New York Stock Exchange 
follows: 
“To the Members and Member 


Firms: 

“The 
Firms 
Rule 
ernors, as amended. 


Department of Member 
invites your attention to 
550 of the Board of Gov- 
The initial 


1€ | 
strongly urged them to use their | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 





“When depositing securities 
selling over 10 in answer to a 


margin requirement resulting 
from a new security transaction, 
$10 per share must be considered 
as margin on the deposited secur- 
ity in order to detemine whether 
it has sufficient value to meet the 
margin requirement. However, the 
securities deposited must also 


meet the maintenance require- 
ment. 
“When computing the margin 


required to be maintained in the 
account, all securities are to be 
given full value, subject to the 
provisions of Paragraphs (d) (1) 
and (2). 

“No withdrawal of cash or se- 
curities selling over 10 may be 
made from any margin account if 
after such withdrawal the equity 
in the account is less than $1,000. 

“In order to determine whether 
a customer can withdraw cash or 
stock selling over $10, margin 
must be computed as follows: 

“1. 100% of market value 
securities at 10 or below, plus 

“2. $10 per share on_ stock 
above 10, plus. 

“3. the margin on any 
positions in the account. 

“After such withdrawal, how- 


on 


short 


ever, the account must contain 
the maintenance margin or an 
equity of $1,000, whichever is 
greater. 


“Securities selling at 10 or be- 
low may be withdrawn provided 
the account contains the mainte- 
nance margin after the with- 


| drawal, and the equity is $1,000. 


requirements of this Rule are ef- | 


fective at the opening of business 
March 5, 1945. The changes in 
the maintenance requirements are 
effective as to new accounts at 
the opening of business March 5, 
1945, and as to old accounts at the 
opening of business April 2, 1945. 

“A copy of the amended Rule 
is attached. 

“Paragraph (a), of the amended 
Rule, among other things, estab- 
lishes an initial margin require- 
ment of 100% of the market value 
for each stock long in the account 
selling at or below 10, plus $10 
per share for each stock long in 
the account selling above 10, for 
the purpose of effecting: 

“1. New securities transactions 
and commitments. 

“2. Withdrawals of cash. 

“3. Withdrawals of any 
selling above $10 per share. 

“Only the margin required on 
the new security transaction need 
be obtained, assuming the account 
has the maintenance margin re- 
quired by Paragraph (b) of the 
rule. 

“Any amount of initial margin 
required by the provisions of 
Paragraph (a) of the Rule can be 
met by the deposit of cash or se- 
curities having suitable value 
for margin purposes, or by the 
liquidation of securities in the ac- 
count. When securities under 10 
are sold the full proceeds may be 
applied against the requirement 
When liquidating securities sell- 
ing over 10 sufficient securities 
must be sold to bring the condi- 
tion of the account up to the ini- 
tial margin requirements. 

“Any margin account which ef- 
fects a new security transaction 
Y have an eauiiv of at least 
$1.000. However, the custom 
not deposit more than the 
cost of the security purchased. 
“The denvosit of a security sell- 

at or below 10 will not satisfy 
margin call resulting from a 
new security transaction or com- 
mitment. However 
will satisfy the amount of the c 


stock 


a 


a 


nust 
nes d 
in 
a 


such den t 
-}1 


“ 





ear | 








| 
! 
| 


An outstanding New York Stock 
Exchange margin call due to a 
new transaction would not pre- 
vent such a withdrawal. 

“In the event a security is sold 
at or below 10, the net proceeds 
may be withdrawn on the same 
day regardless of the provisions 
of Paragraph (a), provided the 
account contains the minimum 
maintenance margin after 


withdrawal, giving full value to 


all securities in the account in ac- | 


cordance with the other provis- 
ions of the Rule. 

“Interest and dividends credited 
to an account may be withdrawn 


within a reasonable period of 
time. 
“The Rule does not prohibit the 


acceptance of an account from 
another broker if there is no out- 
standing margin call. 


“The initial margin require- 
ments do not apply to the ac- 
counts of specialists which crc 


used solely for their transactions 
1s specialists, or to special omm:- 
bus accounts. 


Maintenance Margin 
“Paragraph (b) of the Rule sets 
forth the maintenance margin re- 
quirements. 
“On ‘long’ 
the margin 
from 30% 


securities 
has been 


positions 
changed 


25% of the market value. 

“The margin requirements on | 
‘short’ positions remain un- 
changed. 


Other Provisions 


“Paragraph (d) (1) of the Rule | 


has been changed by the removal 
of the language relating to the 
use of securities having a marke 


value below 5 in determining the | 
margin | 


value of securities for 
ourposes. 
“Paragraph (d) (2) of the Rule, 


relating to Puts, Calls and Other 


| Options, remain substantially un- 
|changed. However, members are 
reminded that the margin re- 


bai 


a result of the firm is- 
guaranteei 


in 


quired as 
suing or 


or option may some cases be 


the | 


of the debit belance to | 


1g a put, call! 


‘From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
in the past. The pontifical ex- 
plainers of Dumbarton Oaks are 
now explaining that, of course, if 
in the future, any major nation 
wants to go to war, there will be 
no way of stopping her, not under 
Dumbarton Oaks, San Francisco 
or any other convention that may 
| be drawn up. Russia has insisted, 
so we are told, and the impression 
is that Britain and this country 
were in pretty solid agreement, 
that when the question of apply- 
ing sanctions or taking action 
against any one of these major na- 
tions comes up, the offending na- 
tion can veto any concerted action 
against it. It does not mean, for 
example, that if Britain and this 
country should decide that some 
action against Russia is necessary, 
they may not take that action. 
But they do not do it under the 
terms of Dumbarton Oaks, of San 
Francisco, or whatever interna- 
tional organization is to be set 
up. They just do it. Which is 
something they can do now. 

This international organization, 
however, will be a_ deterrent 
against smaller nations. Of 
course, there has never been a 
time when one or two of the 
major nations could not be a de- 
terrent against a smaller nation. 
The trouble has been in the major 
nation or major nations making 
up its or their minds as to what 
they would do. This was the case 
when the Japs went into Man- 
churia, when Italy went into 
Ethiopia, in the matter of the 
Spanish Civil War. 

It was not a case of the major 
nations not being in a security 
organization, or on a commission, 
or members of a league or what- 
not, they simply couldn’t decide 
what to do, notwithstanding they 
icommunicated with each other 
| quite audibly on the subject. 


The question of an international 
| police force has fascinated many 
|of us. . It has caused some so- 
| called isolationists to see red. In- 
‘deed, this whole _ international 
| pageantry has caused them to see 
|red, and caused them to attack it 
as something entangling us in for- 
'eign alliances. They could do a 
much better service, it would 
seem, by pointing out that it is 
all the bunk. 

About this international police 
force, we are now told, that. of 
course, it doesn’t mean that we 
would contribute our armed 
forces to an international pool to 
be stationed at Geneva, a place 
|in Asia or anywhere else. 
‘ply means that we have 
armed forces as we have in 











our 


| hers, ete. 

But we would have a highly so- 
cial organization known as the 
United Nations, Inc., or something 
of the sort, a far more fashionable 
thing than we ever had in the 
| League of Nations. A small coun- 
_try acted up. The United Nations, 
|Ine., would meet amid great fan- 

fare. There would be the ques- 
| tion of votine what to do. Under- 
|Secretary Grew has_ publicly 
|explained that this country’s dele- 
gate would have to vote in 
cordance with the instructions he 
,got from our government. This 
is what the delegates of the other 
| nations would have to do. This 


increased due to the initial mar- 
|gin requirements set forth in 
Paragraph (a) of the Rule. 
“Paragraphs (d) (3) (a) and 
| (b) of the Rule, relating to ‘when 
jissued’ and ‘when distributed’ 
securities in margin accounts, 
have been changed by the addi- 
ition of the words ‘transaction or’, 
thus making the provisions of this 
paragraph also subiect to the ini- 
tial margin regqnirements of Para- 
igraph (a) of the Rule. Invest- 
|ment trusts have been added to 
i these which need not make de- 
rash arrerounts or be 
for ‘marks to market’.” 


nocits in 


called 


— 





It sim- | 


the | 
past; Britain has hers, Russia has | 


| the people are being given. 





| never happen again. 


Low Interest Rates Will Not Stimulate 


Building Activity, Says MBA President 


(Continued from first page) 


piled show that the Federal agen- 
cies—despite their great activity 
in the past 15 years—still hold 
only a tenth of the mortgages out- 
standing. According to Mr. Ma- 
han’s data, the total mortgage debt 


today is somewhere in the neigh- | 


borhood of $34,375,000,000. 

Mr. Mahan pictured life insur- 
ance companies as heavy investors 
in mortgages after the war and 


could almost finance the postwar 
building expansion, to say nothing 
of the great hordes of idle capital 
in banks and other institutions. 
Turning to other current devel- 
opments, Mr. Mahan said there is 
no need whatsoever for bringing 
commercial properties under rent 
control. He added, however, that 


'there are some factors operating 


said that based upon his own sta- | 


tistics, it appeared that there must 
be around 101 billion dollars in 
these institutions which could 
logically go into mortgage in- 
vestments. Actually, he said, the 
life insurance companies alone 


today which, unless 
watched and checked, 


carefully 
will pro- 


duce disastrous inflation. Among 
them he cited the tendency to 
boost appraisals of properties 


higher than is economically sound 
from a long-term viewpoint. 


Duty of Supreme Court to Maintain Balance 
Of Power Beiween Federal and Local Gevts. 


Declaring that it is the duty of the Supreme Court, bolstered by 
an alert public opinion, to maintain the balance of power between 
the Federal Government and the State and local regimes, George 
Wharton Pepper, former Senator from Pennsylvania, and a leader of 
the American bar, warned on March 7 against the conversion of our 
political system into a highly organized central government with 


little regard for local self-rule. His® 
remarks, it was reported by the|ject unduly proprietary 


New York “Herald Tribune,” were 
made at a luncheon meeting of the 
Municipal Bond Club of New 
York. 
ther quoted Mr. Pepper as fol- 
lows: 

Subordination of State 
local government to Washington 
would lead, he said, to an unrep- 
resentative national parliament 
and a revival of the age-old strug- 
gle between the mcnarch and the 
parliament, under appropriately 
different names. 

Mr. Pepper lauded the refusal 
of the Supreme Court, early this 
year, to review lower court opin- 
ions holding State and local gov- 
ernment bonds exempt by statute 
from Federal income taxation. 

Every gain of this nature to- 
ward a sound distribution of func- 
tions between the Federal and 
State governments should _ be 
“capitalized,” he said. 

Renewed attacks on the ability 
of the State and local regimes to 
finance without interference by 
the Federal Government will fol- 
low, he predicted. The States have 
not been without blame, Mr. Pep- 
per said, owing to their growing 
tendency to finance proprietary 
functions, as well as ordinary gov- 
ernmental measures. 


He appealed to the municipal 
bond men to scan closely, from 
such a viewpoint, proposals for 


revenue-bond flotations placed be- 
fore them, and asked them to re- 
same sort of voting could take 
place by the heads of the govern- 


ments talking to each other on 
the telephone or through 


present system of ambassadors. 


Well, regardless of the proce- | ary. 


dure and assuming the national 
heads ean get together for once, 
action against Bulgaria is agreed 
upon, for example. Then the 


ac. | troops to be used would be those 
awv~ ; 


closest to Bulgaria. If it is action 
against a Latin American country, 
the troops of this country would 
be used. This is just as it has 
been in the past, and in the past 
our Government has always con- 
sulted with Britain. 

It is an amazing pageantry that 
You 
naturally wonder what is its mo- 
tive. One deep thinking con- 
gressman said to me: 

“Our leaders are always tre- 
mendously ashamed as we come 
out of a war such as the one we 
are now in. They seek to 


something to appeal to the yearn- | 


ings of the people that it will 


' selves, get a certain solace out of 


Coing this.” 





The paper indicated fur-' 


and | 


They, them- 





our,10, and 





do; 


| 


issues, 
even if this runs against their im- 
mediate pecuniary interests. 


-_—_—— ee 


Business Failures in Feb. 


Business failures in February 
were lower in number and amount 
of liabilities involved than in 
January, 1945, and February, 
1944. Business insolvencies in 
February, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., totaied 66 and 
involved $1,557,000 liabilities, as 
compared with 80 in January, in- 
volving $5,883,000 liabilities and 
132 involving $3,108,000 in Feb- 





|ruary a year ago. 


The wholesale and commercial 
service groups were the only 
groups showing more failures in 
February than in: January; the 
retail service group had the same 
number, while the remaining 
groups had fewer failures in Feo- 
ruary than in the previous month. 
When the amount of liabilities 
involved is considered, it is seen 
that the only group having 
larger liabilities is the wholesale 
group. 

Manufacturing fa?lures in Feb- 
ruary numbered 17, involving 
$301,000 liabilities, compared with 
34 in January with $2,128,000 lia- 
bilities. Wholesale failures num- 
bered two, against four in Janu- 
ary, and liabilities were $64,000 
against $24,000 in January. In the 
retail trade section insolvencies 
numbered 26 in February, the 
same as in January, but liabilities 
were down to $142,000 Bale 
ruary from $254,000 in Torawer., 
In the construction group i.e 
vencies decreased to €igh. ::om 
liabilities to $241,000 in 
February from $855,000 in Janw- 
Commercial service fail:#%—. 
rose to 11 with $809,000 liabilit'. 
in February from eight =t@ 
$2,622,000 liabilities in January. 

When the country is divided 
into Federal Reserve Disiz*7“~ % 
is found that only the Ci>~e"*=sm@q, 
Atianta and Chicago Reseérv™ *ne- 
tricts had more failures in ew 
ruary than in January; the Boston 
and St. Louis Reserve Districts 
had the same number, while the 
remaining districts had fewer 
failures in February than in 
January. The Minneapolis Re- 
serve, Kansas City and Dallas Re- 
serve Districts were distinguished 
by not having any failures. When 
the amount of liabilities invelved 
is considered it is seen that omy 
the Cleveland, Atlanta and St. 
Louis Reserve Districts had more 
liabiiities involved Febru.*¥ 
than in January, while the re: 
maining districts ned tes. imi 
ties involved, 


_- 


in 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 


have 
Cer- 


problem of steel users who 
placed advanced orders fo! 
tain types of material to dovetail 
with material from inventory In 
order to carry out long-ranged 
program laid out months 
ago. Actual tonnage rece ived may 
be sufficient to produce a speci- 
fied number of product units, but 
some of the material may be en- 
tirely unsuited for the purpose in 
mind. 

In recent weeks headway has 
been made in stepping up raw 
steel output, the magazine reports, 
but this progress is now threaten- 
ing some mills with a surplus of 
ingots because finishing mills can- 
not keep up with the primary 
mills’ pace. 

One mill with greater finishing 
than ingot capacity last year ac- 
quired substantial tonnages of 
purchased ingots for further con- 
version into finished products. In- 
sufficient labor, “The Iron Age” 
pointed out, caused this practice 
to be abandoned. Now it appears 
that a dwindling labor supply 
will make it impossible for this 
mill to finish all the raw steel 
from its own furnaces. The expe- 
rience of this company is indica- 
tive of a similar trend at other 
steel plants. 

Some steel mills are fearful o2 
the possibility of the finishing de- 
partment bottleneck causing them 
to be unable to fill, on schedule, 
the sharp increase expected in 
shell steel output. In the case of 
some major producers a_ set-up 
aimed to bring June shell steel 
rollings 80% above January lev- 
els has been ordered by the WPB. 

Order volume continued at a 
high rate the past week, ap- 
proaching the record breaking av- 
erage maintained since the start 
of the year. New business of most 
companies was at a rate substan- | 
tially above shipments. This was 
partly due to the heavy influx of 
new and upgraded directives. | 
Some companies reported orders | 
coming in at a rate of from 35 to | 
50% greater than shipments. With 
this situation prevailing, it is sig- 
nificant that WPB has frozen, for | 
its own assignment, any open | 
space on sheet and strip mill 
schedules arising from cancella-| 
tions. 


The American Iron and Steel | 
Institute announced last Tuesday 
that the operating rate of steel | 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry) will be 94.5% of capac- 
ity for the week beginning March 
12, compared with 95.9% one 
week ago. This week’s operating 
rate: represents a drop of 1.4 
points from last week’s rate, and 
is equivalent to 1,730,900 net tons 
of steel ingots and castings, cuim- | 
pared to 1,756,500 net tons last 
week and 1,775,200 tons one year 
ago. 

Electric Production—The Edison 
Electric Institute reports that the 
output of electricity increased to | 
approximately 4,472,110,000 kwh. | 
in the week ended March 3, 1945. 
from 4,473,962,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. Output for the 
week ended March 3, 1945, was | 
0.2% above that for the corre- | 
sponding weekly period one year | 
ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New | 
York reports system output of | 
177,900,000 kwh. in the week} 
ended March 4, 1945, comparing. 
with 215,900,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1944, or a de- 
crease of 17.6%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 174,800,000 kwh., 
compared with 207,000,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week of 
last year, a decrease of 15.5%. 


Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended March 3, 1945, 
totaled 785,264 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was an increase of 
13,421 cars, or 1.7% above the 
preceding week this year, but a 
decrease of 1,629 cars, or 0.2% be-| 
Jow the corresponding week of 


a 


many 





| sponding week 
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1944. Compared with a similar 
period of 1943, an increase of 
36,338 cars, or 4.9%, is shown. 
Coal Industry—The Solid Fuels 


Administration, U. S. Department 


of the Interior, in its latest report 
places total production of soit 
coal in the week ended March 3, 


1945. at 11,350,000 net tons, a de- 
crease of 575,000 tons, or 4.8% 
from the week previous. Produc- 
tion in the corresponding week of 
1944 amounted to 12,115,000 tons. 

According to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, output of Pennsylvania 
anthracite for the week ended 
March 3, 1945, was estimated at 
1,116,000 tons, a decrease of 19,000 
tons, or 1.7% from the preceding 
week. When compared with the 


corresponding week in 1944, a de- | 


crease of 288,000 tons, or 20.5%, 
is reflected. 
Beehive coke 
ended March 3, 
increase of 6,400 
previous week, 
tons less than 
week of 1944. 
Crude Oil Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil produc- 
tion for the week ended March 3, 
estimated by the American 
Petroleum Institute, was 4,769,120 


for the week 
1945, showed an | 
tons above 
but was 17,300 
for the similar 


as 


barrels. This represented a de- 
crease of 12,850 barrels per day} 
below the preceding week. but 


was however, 8.320 barrels above | 
the daily average figure recom- 
mended by the Petroleum Adrain- 
istration for War for the month Of | 
February, 1945. When compared | 
with the corresponding week last 
year, crude oil production was 
352.395 barrels per day higher. 
For the four weeks ended March 
3, 1945, daily output averaged 4,- 
765,950 barrels. 

Reports from refining com-| 
panies indicate that the industry | 
as a whole ran to stills (on a 
Bureau of Mines basis) approxi- 
mately 4,753,000 barrels of crude | 
oil daily and produced 14,704,000 | 
barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- | 
put totaled 1,554,000 barrels, with | 
distillate fuel cil placed at 5,026,- 
000 barrels and residual fuel oi 
at 8,585,000 barrels during the! 
week ended March 3, 1945. Stor- | 
age supplies at the week-end 


| totaled 52,589,000 barrels of civil- 


ian grade gasoline, 45,014,000 bar- 
rels of military and other gasv- 
line; 7,334,000 barrels of kerosene; | 
28,119,000 barrels of distillate | 
fuel oil, and 45,021,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. 

Lumber Shipments — The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber! 
shipments of 465 reporting rniita.: 
were 9.4% above produrtitn rur! 
the week ernued Maren 3, 1545, | 
while new orders for these mi?t. 
were 1.0% more than productioi:. 
Unfilled order files amounted te 
100% of stocks. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 11.5% and} 
orders ran 18.0% above output. 

Compared to the average corre- 
of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
29.7% greater, shipments 19.9% 
greater, and orders 19.4% graste 

Paper Production—Paper pro- 
duction at present is greater than | 
it was in 1942, notwithstanding 
the fact that the mills are oper- 
ating with 10% fewer employees 
than heretofore. Output for the 
week ended March 3, 1945, was 
89.3% of capacity, as against 
89.7% of capacity for the preced- 
ing week, the American Paper 
and Pulp Association’s index of 
mill activity disclosed. The rate 
for the corresponding week of 
last year was 87.0% of capacity. 
As for paperboard, production for 
the same period was reported at 
96% of capacity, against 97% in 
the preceding week and 95% in 
the week ended March 5, 1944. 


Silver—The London market wr 
auiet and unchanged at 254d. per 


the | 


| North Central 


continued at 44%4c. and 70°sc. for 
domestic silver. 

The import flow of foreign 
ver, reports E. & M. J. Metal and 
Mineral Markets, has _ steadied 
down to a point sufficient to per- 
mit revision of some lists of es- 
sential war products that may be 


made from the lower-priced for- 


cil 
»ii~ 


eign metal, the WPB announced 
on Feb. 28, last. 
Certain products that are now 


required to be made from higher- 
priced Treasury or domestic sil- 
ver (7le. per oz.) would, under 
the proposed changes, be shifted 
to List A of Order M-199 and per- 
mitted to be made from lower- 
priced foreign silver (45c. per oz.). 


Supplies as reviewed by the 
Miscellaneous Minerals Division 
reveal that the total available 


supply of all silver in 1944 totaled 
124,000,000 ounces, compared with 
regulated demand for 120,000,000 
ounces. Imports for 1945, officials 
believe, will hold closely to 1944 
levels. 

Business Failures Increase — 
Continuing to rise for the second 
consecutive week, commercial and 
dustrial failures in the week end- 


|ing March 8 exceeded the num- 
ber in the comparable week of 
the previous year for the first 
time since the spring of 1942. Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., reports 21 con- 
cerns failing against 18 last week 
and 17 in the same week of 1944. 

The increase was concentrated 
|in failures of small retailers. Fail- 
ures involving liabilities of less 


than $5,000 were twice their num- 
ber a week ago and over four 
times their number in the corre- 
sponding week of the prior year, 
while concerns failing with lia- 
bilities of $5,000 or more dropped 
from 12 last week to eight in the 
week just ended and were a little 
over half the 14 a year ago. Con- 
cerns failing were higher than in 
the same week of 1944 in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, West 
and West South 
Central States. 
Canadian failures 


two, unchanged from the -eorre- | 


sponding week of last year, but 


were only half the number a week | 


ago. 

Wholesale Food Price Index— 
Continued firmness in farm com- 
modities held the Dun & Brad- 
street index at $4.10 for the third 
straight week. This represented a 
rise of 1.7% over last year’s $4.03, 
and was slightiy higher than the 
$4.09 recorded two years ago. 
Moving upward during the week 
were rye, Oats, steers, sheep, and 


| lambs, with declines registered in 


eggs and potatoes. 
The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound ot 
31 foods in general use. 
Price Index - 
commodity price 


The 
level 


Commodity 
ceneral 


| continued te edge upward the past 


week. At 176.49 on March 7, the 
daily whvuiesaite commodity price 
index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, reached a new war-time 
peak, comparing with 176.28 
week previous and with 172.49 on 
the corresponding date last year. 
‘Leading grain markets exhib- 
ited considerable strength near 
the close last week under excel- 
lent demand as an acute shortage 
of box cars tended to curtail the 
movement of all grain to terminal 
markets. Reports of a huge gov- 
ernment buying program for re- 
lief distribution in war liberated 
areas had a good effect on wheat 
futures and they spurted sharply 
higher. Flour purchases by the 
army in the week were large, but 
regular trade buying was only 
moderate. Pending definite action 
on extension of the subsidy be- 
yond June 30, mills gave evidence 
of a reluctance to make offerings. 
Hog values in the week remained 
'at their ceilings. 

Cotton prices moved within a 
narrow range, but the undertone 
was steady and additional moder- 


a 


Of faVGreure war news and the 
uncertainty prevailing over price 





fine ounce for silver. The New 


York Official for foreign silver 


contre! legislation. 


numbered | 


in leather supplies as has been the 
case for some time past, due to 
increasing military demands and 
the further channeling of stocks 
more essential This has 
resulted in a cut for civilian shoe 
manufacturers. Confronted as they 
are, with large backlogs of old 
‘orders still on hand, these manu- 
facturers generally, were reported 
to be refusing new business be- 
cause their inability to make 
reasonably prompt deliveries. 
Domestic wool sales in the Bos- 
ton market last week reflected a 
slow rate. The exercising of wool 
options bought last December also 
showed a great falling off in the 
week. Where early shipments 
could be assured, foreign wools 
|}enjoyed a ready sale. At the sup- 


to uses. 


of 


plementary auction of stockpile 
wools held in Boston last week, 
bidding registered a slow pace. | 


Out of total offerings for the week 


of 19,436,983 pounds, only 1,536,- 
298, or 8%, were sold. 


Post-War Jewelry Trade Pros- 
pects—The marriage boom which 
staried with the draft in 1940 and 
reached its peak two years later, 
is now gathering momentum in a 
!'downhill dip which is not likely 
to stop until V-E Day, states the 
“Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone,” in 
setting forth the results of its six- 
teenth annual marriage survey in 
its March issue. 

A poll of mayriage bu- 
the 50 largest in 
showed a drop in 1944 
the rate. The 
| Magazine nates that the over- 
fall total in marriages during 1944 
lreached approximately 1,500,000. 
|‘line downward trend can clearly 
be seen when this figure is com- 
j parea witn the 1,758,000 marriages 
|}of 1942. A continued decline is 
; Looked for by the magazine, fol- 
‘sowed by two sharp upward 
| spurts—one immediately follow- 
ing V-E Day, another after the 
|complete cessation of hostilities. 

Approximately 3,200,000 newly 
married men are now _ serving 
, Uncie Sam, according to estimates 


1s ce 
11censés 
in cities 


"€ 
he country 
f 9.2° from 


est! 


! 
4 
t 
( 1943 


|'made by marriage license clerks 
especially for this survey since 
This has resulted in a lot 
|'of postponed homes, the magazine 
points out, adding that “the sil- 
verware and dishes and toasters 
/and rugs and vacuum cleaners 
that these couples will buy will 
be the cushion that will ease the 
| jolt back to peace time economy 
|for retailers and manufacturers.” 


} 


| 1940. 


|\Ov 
retail 
wholesale 


er 1944—Sales of independent 
hardware dealers and 
hardware distributors 


for’ January showed very good | 
gains over the same month of 
{}1034, “Ttardware Age” reports, in | 
suo iatest every-other-week mar- 
ket summary. Based on reports 
from 1,101 independent retail 
hardware dealers sales showed a 
10% gain over last year. Whole- 
saie hardware distributors, in all 


parts of the United States, report- 


ed an average dollar volume in- 
crease of 11% over January, 1944. 
The percentage of collections on 
accounts receivable was slightly 
under January of last year. In- 
ventories of wholesalers had a 
dollar value 2% greater, as of 


the end-of-the-month, than those 
(on hand in January, 1944, and 
'showed a like gain over Decem- 
i ber, 1944, stocks. 

Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
Further expansion was noted in 
almost all lines of retail trade the 
, past week for the country as a 
whole. Spring merchandise was 
especially in demand. The month 
of February witnessed a gain of 
about 15 to 20% in business above 
that of a year ago. Despite com- 
plaints of retailers concerning 
slow deliveries, sufficient ship- 
ments arrive from day-to-day to 
;permit of a high retail volume. 
House furnishing sales exhibited 
a lagging tendency, while food 
distribution, according to Dun & 
| Bradstreet, moved well. Prefer- 


quality goods. 
An excellent demand obtained 
in seasonal apparel lines for the 





moderate gains in volume over 
both last week and a year ago. 
As for inventories, estimates place 
them at about 10% below last 
year. 

Vomen’s spring wear reflected 
a high volume as coats, dresses 
and sportswear attracted most in- 
terest. 

Specialty shops enjoyed a good 
week, while higher-priced dresses, 
blouses, millinery and shoes en- 
joyed good demand. In acces- 
sories such as handbags and 


gloves, the pace was much slower. 
Lingerie sales were high, but re- 
tailers experienced difficulty in 
their efforts to replenish stocks. 
Business in children’s wear de- 
partments also held up well. 

A scarcity of merchandise was. 
noted the past week in piece 
| goods as demand ruled high and 
many retailers endeavored to 
limit purchases. In drapery and 
upholstery fabrics a dearth of 
goods has forced consumers to 
purchase whatever is available in 
the market. In the house furnish- 
ing line, sales were about even 
or a little below one year ago, 
with furniture volume hampered 
by low stocks on hand. 

Food volume is about 5% above 
a year ago. Shortages, even in 
meats, do not appear to hold down 
sales. Canned goods, frozen foods, 
and 


confectionery are selling in 
large quantities. 

Retail volume for the country 
was estimated 13 to 17 over a 
year ago. Regional percentage in- 
creases were: New England, 10 
to 14° East, 15 to 19° Middle 
West, 14 to 17%: Northwest, 8 to 
11%: South, 12 to 16%: South- 
west, 15 to 17%; Pacific Coast, 
111 to 15%. 

Department store sales on a 


country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
|'dex, were 19% ahead of a year 
|ago for the week ended March 3, 
'1945. This compared with 21% 
(revised figure) in the preceding 
| week. For the four weeks ended 
|March 3, 1945, sales increased 
| 21%, and for the year to date 16%. 

Activity marked retail trade 
| here in New York last week. Main 
|floor, apparel and accessory de- 
|partments attracted much atten- 
tion, but wholesale markets were 
‘subjected to great pressure by 
retailers on pre-Easter deliveries 
of merchandise. So heavy has re- 
tail demand been that producers 
are finding it very difficult to 
cope with the sharply increased 
orders on hand. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 


the weekly period to March 3, 
1945, increased 23% over the 
same period of last year. This 


compared with an increase of 17% 


in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended March 3, 1945, 
ales rose by 23 and for the 


1 


year to date by 1] 


‘tT 


ee aes a 


Hi. Trust Division 
Gancels Meeting 


| The Ninth Annual Meeting of 
ithe Trust Division of the [Illinois 
|Bankers Association has been 


Plans had been made 
to hold this meeting in Decatur, 
Ill., April 5. In keeping with the 
pledge made by the bankers of 
Illinois on Dec. 8, 1941, that they 
would cooperate wholeheartedly 
in every way possible to bring 
this war to a speedy and success- 
ful conclusion, the Executive 
Committee of the Division at a 
special meeting decided that the 
plans for the Annual Meeting 
should be abandoned and that the 
|officers of the Division should 
|continue in office for another 
year. The officers of the Trust 
Division who will remain in their 
offices are: President John L. 
| Sunde, Pioneer Trust & Savings 
|Bank, Chicago; Vice-President 


| cancelled. 


| 





ate gains _were noted in tha fo | ence continues to remain high for; Arthur C. Boeker, Edwardsville 


| National Bank and Trust Co.. Ed- 
| wardsville; Secretary Harry C. 
| Hausman and Assistant Secretary 


Further curtailing has occurred week and men’s stores reported Kirk E. Sutherland. 
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Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in the 


week ended March 3, 1945, is estimated at 11,350,000 net tons, a de- | 


crease of 575,000 tons, or 4.8%, from the preceding week. Output in 
the corresponding week of 1944 amounted to 12,115,000 tons. For 
the calendar year to March 3, 1945, soft coal production totaled 104,- 
795,000 net tons, a decrease of 8.8% 
964,000 tons produced in the calendar year to March 4, 1944. 
According to the U. S. 
vania anthracite for the week ended March 3, 
1,116,000 tons, a decrease of 19,000 tons (1.7%) from the preceding 
week. When compared with the output in the corresponding week 
of 1944 there was a decrease of 288,000 tons, or 20.5%. 
year to date shows a decrease of 21.6% 
corresponding period of 1944. 
: The 
hive coke in the United for the week ended March 
showed an increase of 6,400 tons when compared with the output for 


1945, was estimated at 


States 3; 





the week ended Feb. 24, 1945: but was 17,300 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1944. 
ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN NET TONS 
Week Ended - Jan. 1 to Date - 
M 3 Feb. 24 Mar. 4 Mii } Mar. 4, 

Bit ous coal & 1 194 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Totel iding mine 50,000 125 .00f 2.115.000 104,795,000 114,964,000 

Dai g or 1,988,000 019.000 1.955.000 2 102.000 | 

R ed *Subject to current adjustment Avera based on x working days, 
although some co wi n Sund: Feb. lé n Coal Act Dist: ij and 8 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Ton 
Week Er i Calendar Year to Date 
a b Mar. 4 M Mar. 4 Mar. 5 

Pen: nthracite 1945 + 1944 1945 1944 1937 
*Tota oll. fue 1f 0 1 ( 1,404,009 000 11,694,000 8.596.000 
FCommercial produc 1 C00 ( 1,348,000 é 5,000 11 000 8,166,000 

Bee e cok 
United St s to 2,100 149,400 7,200 1,441,300 645,200 

j qes wasnerv a} areaee coal ind coal hipped by truck from authorized 
operat *Excludes colliery fuel. Subject to re yn. S$Revised. 
ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES 
(In Net Toms) 

(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and ubject to revision on receipt of monthiy tonnage reports from district and 
State irces or of final annual returns from the operators.) 

- Week Ended—————_ - - 
Feb. 24 Feb. 17 {Feb. 26 

Stat - 1945 1945 1944 
Alaba! a: . ee 350,900 354,000 373,000 
Alask - 060 7.000 8,000 
Arka! and Oklahoma 85.000 106,000 97,000 
Colorad ‘ 170,CG00 167,000 187,000 
Georgia and North Carolina 1,000 
Illinoi . 1.565.009 1.553.000 1,609,000 
India: 554,000 545,000 576,000 
Iowa E 54,000 53,000 63,000 
Kansas and Missouri » 155,000 182,000 176,000 
Kentu Eastern _ 1,025,000 1,033,000 998,000 
Kentucky Nestern 345,000 358,000 365,000 
Marytand y 35.000 36,000 3,000 
Michiga te Se = pS 3,000 3,009 4,000 
Montana ‘Litum. & lignite) ‘ 95,000 105,000 85,000 
New Mexivco_. 32,000 33.000 37,000 
North & South Dakota ilignite) 60,000 60,000 56,000 
Ohio an leis 595,060 600.000 644,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) 3 2,690,000 2.670,0C9 3,022,000 
Tennessece___- , 148,000 146,000 157,000 
Texas ‘bituminous & lignite)__. 4.000 5,000 3,000 
Utah i Siebints he 153,000 146,069 160,000 
Virginia saiiaaidanends - 415,000 378,000 413,000 
Washin ton _. . 32.000 32,000 26,000 
TWe irginia—Sout hern ” 2,248,000 2,050,060 2,247,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern . 845,000 755,000 1,033,000 
Wyoming se odibemsahia a 190,000 205,000 211,000 
§Other Western States 1,900 

Total bituminous & lignite 11,925,000 11,585,060 12,593,000 

+Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.: B. C. & G.: and 

cn the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. +tRest of State, including the 

Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona and 
‘ Revised Less than 1,000 tons 


Oregon 


Current Steel Output Off 11/2°% — Deliveries 
Continue Tight — Manpower Shortages Serious 


“March, the proverbial month for steel production peaks, will see 
substantial improvement in the steel operation picture when com- 
pared to recent periods, but the betterment will not lessen the tight- 
ness in steel deliveries,” states “The Iron Age” in its issue of today 
(March 15), which further adds in part: “Already there are some 
signs that steel ingot output has had to be gaged closer to restricted 
finishing mill operations which ¢—— 
have suffered because of man- still struggling with manpower 
power shortages. deficiencies, the heavy volume of 

“The manpower shortages in steel orders and directives were 
the sieel industry are more seri- | such as to confound even the best 





ous than being just a matter of so efforts to solve the problem of 
many employees needed. The real! better distribution. Carryovers 
shortage is in certain types of this week were still heavy and 
skilled and unskilled labor at one major producer’ reported 


spots where the lack of such help 
eats into output. While ingot pro- 
duction has been bettered recently 


those in February to be the larg- 
est in the history of the company. 
In that month carryovers gener- 


the processing of steel into fin- ally ran as high as 33% to 40% of 
ished products has slowed down, total order commitments. 

thus causing raw steel in some An analysis of some delaved 
cases to be in excess of finishing shipments shows that from 10% 
mill needs. With the draft mak-' to 15% of the total carryovers re- 
ing more inroads in sieel mill, centlv involved material for 


forces and with the present man-. which January or earlier delivery 


power in the most skilled jobs hed been indicated. Despiie 
bordering close on the point of pleas by WPB that customers can- 
exhaustion after three years of cel advance orders for which au- | 
record breaking activity, the im-. thorization was nullified bv severe 
mediate outiook for significant cuts in second quarter CMP allot- 
7 ‘(reacec : _- 41 = : : . 
increases in steel output is not) ments, mills report cancellations 
promising. PERE r 

a. : , e lowes 10nths. SS ac- | 

“While the steel industry was the igs t in month Unless - 

satisfied te see an ending of se-| tion is taken soon, April rolling 
vere weather conditions but was schedules will be so firmly en- 


when compared with the 114,- | 


Bureau of Mines, production of Pennsyl- | 


The calendar | 
when compared with the | 


Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- | 
1945, | 


trenched that revision can be 
; made only with great difficulty. 
| “Further complicating the steel 
| delivery situation is the heavy de- 
mand for shell steel. About 10% 
|of the entire second quarter steel 
;output appears to be earmarked 
for shells and rockets. Some 
sources believe that this substan- 
j}tial program might be trimmed 
down when Germany collapses, 
but this remains problematical. 
The allocation which may amount 
| to about 1,500,000 tons in the sec- 
ond quarter does not include com- 
;}ponents of bombs, but involves 
only shell and rocket bodies. 
“Although electric furnace steel 
in February showed the 


|} output 








| best gain on a percentage of op- | 


|eration basis since last May, con- 
siderable capacity is still idle. 
Some steel users are ordering car- 
bon steel made in electric fur- 
{naces because deliveries are easier 


-\than those involving open hearth 
Such consumers are willing | 


| steel. 
i|to pay the electric furnace differ- 
ential in order to obtain the steel 
|}more quickly. Tonnages involved 

in such practice constitute only a 


lsmall proportion of total steel 
| . ss 
| production. 
| The American Iron and Steel | 


Institute on March 
ithat telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
; operating rate of steel companies 
jhaving 94% 

of the industry will be 94.5% 
capacity for the week 
March 12, compared with 95.9% 
one week ago, 91.4% one month 
ago and 99.1% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week begin- 
ning March 12 equivalent to 
1,730,900 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,756,500 
|tons one week ago, 1,673,900 tons 
one month ago, and 1,775,200 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on March 12 stated in part 
as follows: “Although heavy di- 
rectives have done much since the 
first of the year to crowd less im- 
portant tonnage from nearby mill 


Oi 
beginning 


| 


is 


are being laid down for issuance 
of directives and closer control is 
is being exerted over cancella- 
ations, mills not being allowed to 
fill gaps without definite approval 
from Washington. Some _ can- 
cellations are appearing as a re- 
sult of this appeal and a new 
cutback is being applied to pro- 
grams for which it is clear that 
sufficient steel will not be avail- 
able over first half. 

“January pig iron output 
showed effects of weather condi- 
tions in that month and totaled 
4,945,018 net tons, compared with 
4,998,757 tons in December and 





With the exception of November, 
1944, the January total was small- 
est since June, 1943. January 
| production was at 86.5% of 
| pacity. 

| “Deliveries 





are further de- 


|ferred, plates in May and June, | 
shapes in June and July, sheets | 


in September with several large 
producers out of the market for 
third quarter, large bars Septem- 
ber to the end of the year. On 
large bars over 74% inches little 
can be done until 1946.” 
I 


Money in Circulation 

The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its cus- 
'tomary monthly statement show- 
ling the amount of money in cir- 
! culation after deducting the 
|money held in the U. S. Treasury 
and by Federal Reserve Banks 
land agents. 
‘ere those of 
show that the 





Jan. 31, 1945, and 
money in circula- 
tion at that date (including, of 
course, that held in bank vaults 
of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System) was $25,290,209,- 





12 announced 


‘Mational Bank Assets $76.950 Billion Dec. 30, 


schedules recent action by War 
Production Board in requesting 
consumers to cancel orders ‘for 
steel which for any reason they 
no longer need is expected to 
eliminate still further tonnage 
and thus provide space for im- 
portant requirements. 
‘Meanwhile, more rigid rules 


of the steel capacity | 


Consumer Gredit Outstanding Down In January 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System an 
nounced on March 1 that consumer credit outstanding at the end of 
January was estimated at $5,482 million dollars, representing a de- 
cline of nearly $305 millions during the month. About two-thirds 
of this reduction was in charge accounts receivable, but other major 
types of consumer indebtedness also showed customary seasonal 
declines. 

The Board’s report continued: 

“Instalment loans outstanding declined about 1% during January, 
but at the end of the month were nearly 7% above those of the 
corresponding date last year. 

“Instalment credit outstanding on automobile sales showed a 
further small decline in January but at the end of the month was 
approximately 14% larger than a year ago. Other instalment sale 
credit decreased somewhat more than is customary in January. For 
the second consecutive month these accounts were in about the 
same volume as a year earlier. 

“Charge-account indebtedness declined seasonally from the high 
level prevailing during the latter part of 1944 but was nearly one- 
fifth above the amount outstanding on Jan. 31 of that year.” 


CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING 


(Short-term credit. In millions of dollars. Figures estimated) 
Increase or decrease from: 
Jan. 31, 1945 Dec. 31, 1944 Jan. 31, 1944 
Total consumer credit 5,482 —304 + 453 “ 
Instalment sale credit: 
Automobile 192 8 23 
Other 574 61 2 
tInstalmené loans 1,228 17 + %& 
Charge accounts 1,546 212 + 252 
Single-payment loans 1,210 10 65 
Includes service credit not shown separately. tIncludes insured repair and 
modernization loans. 





Comptroller of Gurrency Reports 


The assets of national banks on Dec. 30 last totaled $76,950.- 


| 000.000, it was announced on March 6 by Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency, Preston Delano. Returns from the call covered 5,031 active 
National banks in the United States and possessions.. The assets 
reported were $6,549,000,000 greater than the total reported for the 
5.042 active banks on June 30, 1944, the date of the previous call, 
and an increase of $12,418,000,00C® 
over the amount reported by the; 000, and reserves with Federal 
5.046 active banks on December | Reserve banks of $9,285,000,000, a 
31, 1943. Comptroller Delano also} total of $17,637,000,000, increased 
reports that the deposits of na- | $1,577,000,000 and $1,556,000,000 in 








9,275,852 tons in January, 1944. | tions, direct and guaranteed, as 


ca- | 





| 


| with 


The figures this time | 


tional banks on December 30, 1944 
totaled $72,129,000,000, an increase 
of $6,296,000,000 since June, 1944, 
and an increase of $11,973,000,000 
since December, 1943. From the 
Comptroller’s advices we_ also 
quote: 

“Included in the current deposit 
figures are demand and time de- 
posits of individuals, partner- 
ships and corporations of $36,321,- 
000,000 and $12,655,000,000 respec- 
tively; United States Government 
deposits of $11,167,000,000; 
posits of States and political sub- | 
divisions of $3,070,000,000; postal | 
savings of $5,000,000; certified and | 
cashiers’ checks, etc., of $853,000,- | 
000, and deposits of banks, ex- | 
cluding reciprocal balances, of | 
$8,058,000,000. 

“Toans and discounts were $11,- 
498,000,000, an increase of $268,- | 
000.000, or 2.39%, since June, and 


an increase of $1,364,000,000, or 
13.46%, since December, 1943. 


The percentage of loans and dis- | 
counts to total deposits on Decem- 
ber 30, 1944 was 15.94, in compari- 
son with 17.06 on June 30, 1944, 
and 16.85 on December 31, 1943. 

“Investments by the banks in 
United States Government obliga- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of December 30, 1944 aggregated 
$43,.478.000,000, which was greater 
by $4,688,000,000, or 12%, than the 
amount reported for June, 1944, 
and an increase of $9,300,000,000, 
or 27%, over the amount reported | 
for December the year previous. | 
The direct and guaranteed obliga- 
tions held on December 320 last 
were $42.836.000,000 and $642,000,- 


000, respectively. Other bonds, 
stocks and securities held totaling 
$3.544.000.000, including obliga-| 


tions of States and political sub- 
divisions of $2.057.000,000, showed | 
an increase since June of $46,000,- 
000, and an increase of $218,000,- 
000 in the year. 

“Cash of $904,000,000, balances 
other banks, excluding re-| 
balances, of $7,448,000,- 


ciprocal 


851 as against $25,307,152,635 on | 


Dec. 31, 1944. and $20,529,050,611 
'on Jan. 31, 1944, and compares 
with $5,.698,214.612 on Oct. 3 
1920. Just before the outbreak 
of the first World War, that is, 


on June 30, 1914, total was $3,- | 
459,434,174. 


the six and twelve months, respec- 
| tively. 

“The unimpaired capital stock 
of the banks on December 30, 1944 
| was $1,567,000,000, including $92,- 
| 900,000 preferred stock. Surplus 
| of $1,809,000,000, undivided prof- 
its of $632,000,000, and reserves of 
| $267,000,000, a total of $2,709,000,- 
| 000, increased $151,000,000 since 
| June, 1944, and $280,000,000 since 
| December, 1943. Total capital 


|funds amounted to $4,275,000,000, 


de-| which was 


$164,000,000 greater 
than in the previous June, and 
$315,000,000 greater than in De- 
cember of the previous year.” 


The June 30 figures were given 
in our issue of Oct. 19, page 1717. 


New York Stock Exch. 
Borrowings Decrease 
In Month of February 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on March 3, 1945, 
that the total of money borrowed 
as reported by Stock Exchange 
member firms as of the close of 
business Feb. 28 was $890,544,258, 
a decrease of $22,450,543 from the 
Dec. 30 total of $912,994,801. 

The following is the Stock Ex- 
change’s announcement: 

“The total of money borrowed 
from banks, trust companies and 
other lenders in the United States, 





excluding borrowings from other 


members of national securities 
exchanges, (1) on direct obli- 
gations of or obligations guaran- 
teed as to principal or interest by 
the United States Government, 
$314,707,715, (2) on all other 
collateral, $575,836,543, reported 
by New York Stock Exchange 
member firms, as of the close of 


| business Feb, 28, 1945, aggregated 


$890 544,258. 

“The total of money borrowed, 
compiled on the same basis, as of 
the close of business Jan. 31, 1944, 
was (1) on direct obligations of 
or odligations guaranteed as to 
principal or interest by the United 


| States Government, $348,613,.498; 


(2) on all other collateral, $564,- 
381,303; total, $912,994,801.” 
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Market Value of Stocks on New York 


Stock Exchange Higher on Feb. 28 


The’ New York Stock Exchange announced on March 7 that as 
of the close of business Feb. 28, there were 1,256 stock issues, aggre- 
gating 1,497,831,560 shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
with a total market value of $59,680,085,110. This compares with 1,256 
issues aggregating 1,495,547,375 shares; total market value $56,585,- 
846,293 on Jan. 31. 

In making public the figures for Feb. 28 the Stock Exchange also 
said: 

As of the close of business Feb. 28, New York Stock Exchange 
member total net borrowings amounted to $890 544,258, of which 
$575,836,543 represented loans which were not collateralized by U. S. 
Gov't. issues. The ratio of the latter borrowings to the market value 
of all listed stocks, on that date, was, therefore, 0.96%. As the loans 
not collateralized by U. S. Gov’t. issues include all other types of 
member borrowings, these ratios will ordinarily exceed the precise 
relationship between borrowings on listed shares and their total 
market value. 

In the following table listed stocks are classified by leading in- 
dustrial groups with the aggregate market value and average price 


for each: 
Feb. 28, 1945 Jan. 31, 1945 

Market Value Av. Price Market Value Av. Price 

Group— $ $ $ $ 
Amusement 2 cn berenn inst btaneiaion 675,796,820 29.17 645,075,148 27 84 
Automobile Ea PERE a ; 5, 259,143,014 42.89 4,944,272,202 40 32 
Aviation__-_- aaa ae ‘ 799,693,845 20.58 729 014 370 19 77 
Building - ; 742,107,057 34.17 700,987,495 32.2 
Business and Office Equipment . 517,104,983 39.72 493,694 968 37 93 
Chemical. Mire! ‘ 6,839,741,092 70.54 6,549,419,042 67.54 
Electrical Equipment ° as 1,990,145,839 47.33 840,144,250 42.76 
Farm Machinery an : 886,694,016 62.23 861.977.757 60.49 
Financial_.- Bs : bs eF 1.167,009,.124 24,32 1,098.270,916 22.89 
wet... cepa : 4 ers 3,727,.960,053 42.31 3,646, 169,540 41.41 
Garment a “ 52,493,066 31.43 50,303,430 30.12 
Land & Realty- 44,181,461 9.14 42,343,3 7 8 16 
AA a 283.964.690 33.34 273,633,945 32.13 
Machinery & Metals es betaivnie 2,290,586,406 31.22 2,160,383, 293 29 49 
Mining (excluding iron) a 1,795,179,129 28.55 1,654 723 096 26 32 
Paper & Publishing-_- on 701,709,143 29.42 666,725,406 27.98 
Fetroleum~—- AS ey hee 8 ne, 7,164,117,807 34.98 6,697,391,224 32 70 
Railroad_- nS ee eee —o 5,060,368,111 46.88 4,729,954 894 3 79 
Retail Merchandising -- wate nem mente 3,235,467,872 43.50 3,104.4 1 704 41.80 
Rubber ...---_-------------------- 740,162,176 69.77 700,823 802 66.06 
Ship Building & Operating-------- 126,611,783 22.96 119 467,642 21.66 
Shipping Services____------------- 23,624,278 13.70 _21, 764 840 12.62 
Steel, Iron & Coke_._----- a 2,667,502,494 52.80 2,537,023,534 50 18 
le wa aan wo om 695,196,412 42.01 665,978,550 40.25 
Tobacco... ..------~<---------= 1,452,100,692 53.31 1,377,537,122 50.59 
ities: ; ‘ - 
aan & Electric (Operating )_----. 2,676,197,950 31.00 2,586.848,380 29.97 
Gas & Electric (Holding)--~---~-. 1,500,974,868 15.77 1,409,531,062 14.81 
ts | a ar 4,006,540,810 93.06 3,893,190,582 90.54 
Miscellaneous Utilities__..._.--~--- 154,265,878 26.13 144,337,001 24.45 
U. S. Cos. Operating Abroad_- 998,755,356 29.37 972,084,310 28.59 
Foreign Companies__._.-.--------- 1,116,641,072 26.99 993,941,466 24.02 
Miscellaneous Businesses___~~~-~--- 288,047,758 32.74 274,342,365 31.18 
Be TARO BOCES nog ec meaccmecess 59,680,035,110 39.84 56,585,846,293 37.84 


We give below a two-year compilation of the total market value 
and the average price of stocks listed on the Exchange: 


Average Average 
Market Value Price Market Value Price 

1943 — $ $ 1944— $ $ 
Se 5 41,419,585,043 28.16 Feb. 29____-... 48,494,092,518 32.51 
Ey Se 43,533,661,753 29.61 Mar. 31____---- 49,421,855,812 33.12 
i EES 45,845.738,377 31.20 Apr. 29_- _. 48,670,/491,772 32.59 
Apr. 30_.-._---. 46,192,361,639 31.45 May 31-_-- . 50,964,039,424 34.14 
May 29..--..-. 48,437,700,647 32.96 June 30__- . 53,067,698,691 35.55 
pS | ee 48,878 520,886 33.27 July 31 _.... 52,488,254,469 35.07 
ep oe 47,577,989,240 aa.87 Ave... 3i........ 58,077 487,300 35.40 
Beee;° Sil....-... 47,710,472,858 32.04 Sept. 30......... 52,929,771,152 35.75 
Sept. 30__- .~ 48,711,451,.018 32.82 Oct. 31 53,086,843,093 35.84 
Oct. 30.....--. 48,178,040,869 32.44 Nov. 30 . §53,591,644,063 36.14 
Noy. 30__.-._--. 45,101,778,943 30.33 Dec. 30 §5,511,963,741 37.20 

Se | Pe 47,607,294,582 31.96 sale 
945-— 

1944-— Jan. 31. 56,585,846,293 37.84 
Jan. 31_...---. 48,396,650,695 32.47 Feb. 28 59,680,085,110 39.84 








Electric Oulput for Week Ended Mar. 10, 1945 
Increased 0.5% Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Mar. 10, 1945, 
Was approximately 4,446,136,000 kwh., which compares with 4,425,- 
630.000 kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, and 4,472,110,000 
kwh. in the week ended Mar. 3, 1945. The output of the week ended 
Mar. 10, 1945, was 0.5% in excess of that in the same week last year. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 








Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions— Mar. 10 Mar. 3 Feb. 24 Feb. 17 
il ailsiins Snlewestapenmapenane *0.5 *1.1 0.9 *0.0 
Renee malemee - *2.8 *3.4 *19 *4.0 
Gevere: sndustrial._-_.......... Be | 2.8 3.5 1.5 
FEES = 73 9.1 8.8 6.0 
Gouthern States___.___________. 6.3 6.5 6.9 5.1 
Rocky Mouhtain_....._......_.. *5.6 *8.7 *9.8 *11.9 
SS Le 1S *2.1 *5.2 *6.2 *5.5 

Total United States___________ 0.5 “0.2 0.7 *0.9 

*Decrease under similar week in previous year. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, 
é % Change 

Week Enced— 1945 1944 over 1944 1943 1932 1929 
OS = a a 4,427,281 4,567,959 er 3,952,587 1,602,482 1,733,810 
SN ae 4,614,334 4,539,083 + 1.7 3,952,479 1,598,201 1,736,721 
I en oe 4,588,214 4,531,662 .+ 1.2 3,974,202 1,588,967 1,717,318 
ee u4-....... 4,576,713 4,523,763 + 1.2 3,976,844 1,588,853 1,728,203 
i De Lannie nome SOO S62. 45296196 + 0.3 3,960,242 1,578,817 1,726,161 
 . aa --- 4,505,269 4,532,730 —0.6 3,939,708 1,545,459 1,718,304 
ee ae Son. £472,208 4,511,562 — 09 3,948,749 1,512,158 1,699,250 
Feb. 24 - _.. 4,473,962 4,444,939 + 0.7 3,892,796 1,519,679 1,706,719 
March 3_. -. 4,472,110 4,464,686 + 0.2 3,946,630 1,538,452 1,702,570 
March 10___ ; 4,446,136 4,425,630 + 0.5 3,944,679 1,537,747 1,687,229 
March 17___-_- a 4,400,246 3,946,826 1,514,553 1,683,262 
March 24 Sate OR 4,409,159 3.928.170 1,480,208 1,679,589 
March 31_ + ..-- ai 4,408,703 3,889,858 1,465,076 1,633,291 


Note—-Because the same week a year ago contained the 
Percentage comparison is available for the week ended Jan. 6. 


New Year holiday, no 








Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages Long-Term Home 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following tabie. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1945— U. 8. Avge. 

Wally Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings*® Corporate by Groups* 
iwwerages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P. U. Indus 
Mar. 13 122.39 114.85 120.63 118.40 11466 106.21 11088 114.46 119.41 

12 122.42 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.66 106.21 11088 114.46 119.41 

10 122.47 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.66 106.21 11088 11446 119.41 

9 122.47 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.66 106.21 110.88 114.46 119.41 

8 122.53 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.46 106.21 110.88 11446 119.41 

7 122.50 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.46 106.21 110.88 114.27 119.41 

6 122.42 114.85 120.63 118.60 11446 106.21 11088 114.27 119.61 

5 122.28 114.85 12063 118.60 11466 106.21 110.70 114.27 119.61 

3 122.11 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.66 106.21 110.70 114.27 119.41 

2 122.05 114.66 120.43 118.60 114.46 106.21 110.70 114.27 119.61 

1 122.03 114.85 12063 118.60 114.66 106.21 110.70 114.27 119.61 

Feb. 23 121.92 114.66 120.02 118.60 114.46 106.04 11052 114.08 119.41 
16 121.97 114.46 120.02 118.60 114.27 105.69 110.15 114.08 119.41 

9 = 121.58 114.27 119.82 118.40 114.08 105.69. 109.97 114.08 119.20 

2 121.3: 114.08 119.82 118.00 113.89 105.3 109.60 114.08 118.80 

Jan. 26 120.88 113.89 119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 109.24 113.89 118.60 
19 _ 121.09 113.70 119.20 118.00 113.70 105.00. 108.88 113.70 118.60 

12 _.. 121.25 113.70 119.00 118.00 113.50 104.83 109.06 113.70 118.40 

= _ 120.66 113,50 119,00 117.80 113.50 104.66 108.70 113.89 118.20 

High 1945 122.53 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.66 106.21 11088 11446 119.61 
ww 1945 120.55 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.31 104.48 108.52 113.70 118.20 

1 Year Ago 
March 13, 1944 120.23 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.65 104.48 113.70 116.22 

2 Years Ago 
March 13, 1943 116.87 109.42 117.80 115.43 110.52 95.77 100.32 112.93 115.63 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 

1945— U.S. Avge. 

Waily Govt. Corpc- Corporate by Ratings*® Corporate by Groups* 
averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P. U. Indus 
Mar. 13 1.66 2.91 2.62 2.73 2.92 3.38 3.12 2.93 2.6! 

12 1. 2.91 2.62 $73 2.92 3.328 3.12 2.93 2.68 

1 1.6 2.91 2.62 Be ys 2.92 3.38 3.12 2.93 2.68 

i) 1.66 2.91 2.62 3:12 2.92 3.38 3.12 2.93 2.68 

3 1. 2.91 2.62 2.72 2.93 3.38 3.12 2.93 2.68 

7 1.65 2.91 2.62 2.72 2.93 3.38 3.12 2.94 2.68 

6 1.66 2.91 2.62 By 2.93 3.38 3.12 2.94 2.67 

5 1.67 2.91 2.62 253 2.92 3.38 3.13 2.94 2.67 

3 1.68 2.91 2.62 2.72 2.92 3.38 3.13 2.94 2.68 

2 1.69 2.92 2.63 2:73 2.93 3.38 3.13 2.94 2.67 

1 1.69 2.91 2.62 2.72 2.92 3.38 3.13 2.94 2.67 

Feb. 23 1.69 2.92 2.65 2.72 2.93 3.39 3.14 2.95 2.68 
16 1.69 2.93 2.65 2.72 2.94 3.41 3.16 2.95 2.68 

9 1.72 2.94 2.66 2.73 2.95 3.41 my 2.95 2.69 

2 ‘ 1.73 2.95 2.66 2.75 2.96 3.43 3.19 2.95 2.71 

Jan. 26 ? By 2.96 2.68 2.78 2.97 3.44 Hel 2.96 2.72 
19 a 1.75 2.97 2.69 2.75 2.97 3.45 3.23 2.97 2.72 

es 1.74 2.97 2.70 2.75 2.98 3.46 3.22 2.97 2.73 

5 _ 1.79 2.98 2.70 2.76 2.98 3.47 3.24 2.96 2.74 

High 1945 . 1.80 2.98 2.71 2.76 2.99 3.48 3.25 2.97 2.74 
Low 1945 1.65 2.91 2.62 2.72 2.92 3.38 3.12 2.93 2.67 

1 Year Ago 
March 13, 1944 1.81 3.10 2.74 2.83 3.10 By f | 3.48 2.97 2.84 

2 Years Ago 
March 13, 1943 2.07 3.20 2.76 2.88 3.14 4.02 3.73 3.01 2.87 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
{llustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 








Moody’s Common Stock Yields 


Annual average vields for the years 1929 to 1941, inclusive, and 
monthly yields for 1941 are published in the “Chronicle” of June 
11, 1942, page 2218. Yields for 1942 are on page 202, Jan. 14, 1943, 
issue, and for 1943, on page 1130, March 16, 1944 issue. 


MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD. OF 200 COMMON STOCKS 


Average 
Industrials Railroads Utilities Banks Insurance Yield 
(125) (25) (25) (15) (10) (200) 
January, 1944._._._.. 4.6% 7.0% 5g6 % 3.8% 3.9% 4.8% 
Pebruary, 1944_______ 4.6 6.7 5.5 3.7 4.0 4.8 
Meee, teetuccac.ee, €6 6.9 5.5 3.8 3.7 4.8 
SS fy | 4.6 7.0 5.6 3.8 3.8 49 
ky ST Me 6.7 5.4 3.6 3.7 4.8 
ky! RS 6.6 5.2 3.5 Be | 4.6 
Se a 6.6 5.3 3.6 3.7 4.7 
auwass, 194¢6........ 45 6.7 5.2 3.5 3.7 4.7 
September, 1944._... 4.5 6.7 5.3 3.5 3.7 4.7 
October, 1944_- ee 7.0 5.3 3.5 3.6 4.7 
November, 1944 4.6 6.8 5.3 $3 3.6 48 
December, 1944- 4.5 6.1 5.2 pe 3.7 4.6 
January, 1945 4.4 6.3 9.2 - 3.6 4.6 
February, 1945 4.2 5.9 5.0 3.3 3. 4 





Bank Debits for Month of February 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on Mar. 10 to its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,” which we 
give below: 


r SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


(In millfons of dollars) 
—3 Months Ended— 





Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 

Federal Reserve District— 1945 1944 1945 1944 
I» i. ciniaceditimbecchinsntioneniysacnripeumpemmenes 3,189 3,490 11,015 10,762 
SEN EE Apintincneckctetemiaintien 31,201 30,028 108,975 90,993 
PURER OD igi tacit 2.979 3,087 10,687 10,024 
CONE nn er iene eenaieoe: 4,260 4.527 14,939 14.540 
IIIS « ieikiteicncctinccncepeasns ad 2,476 2,483 8.561 7.859 
IIIS Cah ecbsisavecenegh th pieeneniignibiasaecabueeninwins 2,426 2,480 8,241 7,616 
CRIGRGO © in eee eee 10,130 10,868 35,657 34,078 
St. Louis —......._--_-+--.-_------., 1,908 1,943 6,657 6,278 
etianeanetis +. 1,163 1,350 4,155 4,337 
Kansas City.............-+-~..-+...--» 2,260 2,232 7,726 7,257 
Dallas_.__.__-~.----~------~--------- 2,060 2,005 6,921 6.274 
ite DUONG Soo ont atl eecibannnane 6,258 6,195 20,748 19,072 
po RR OT : a ee eee ie 70,250 70,688 244,282 219,089 
| Le: ee 29,065 27,592 101,733 83,559 

$140 other centers... ........ —. 34,730 36,469 120,519 114.583 

193 other centers__--~_-----~-. 6,455 6,627 22,020 20.947 


*Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919. 


‘Mortgage Loans 
Seen Unattractive 


The 40, 50 or even 60-year 
home mortgage loan which some 
planners are advocating as a spur 
| to postwar residential construc- 
tion actually offers little that will 
_benefit home buyers in the end 
|and is definitely unsound from 
| the lender’s standpoint, George H. 
Dovenmuehle, Chicago, a Gov- 
ernor of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, said on 
Feb. 25 in a report analyzing 
the possibilities of longer-term 
financing. “It is surprising that 
builders accustomed to think in 
terms of progress should put so 
much emphasis on the very long- 
| term loans,” his report said. “Is 
| it progress to base financing plans 
|on the assumption that it will 
| take a man 40 or 50 years to pay 
| for his shelter? Even the savages 





shelter with a few days’ labor,” 
he added. 

“American families change 
their numbers, their jobs and their 


; | of the South Pacific pay for their 


.g | financial and social positions so 


|Often that the extremely long- 
|term home loan can never be as 
attractive to them as it may be 
,for the European home buyers,” 


ihe said. “Few home mortgage 
1 ¢ o , 

ioans ever last longer than 12 
years regardless of how long a 


time was originally provided for 
their amortization.” 

To prove the actuarial unsound- 
ness of some of the long-term 
mortgage plans, Mr. Dovenmuehle 
shows what would happen if a 
$5,400 loan on a $6,000 property 
would be prolonged to run for 40 
or 50 years. He assumes a valu- 
|ation of $600 for the land and 
$5,400 for the building and he 
uses 4% interest which is more 
favorable than the current rates. 
With the 40-year plan he assumes 
a 242% annual depreciation on the 





$5,400 building and on the 50- 
year plan 2% annual deprecia- 
tion. He observes that even those 


builders who most strongly advo- 
cate the long-term loan will agree 
that this 2% and 24%2.% deprecia- 
tion is light and a few will say 
that “we are building homes 
which will have an effective life 
of more than 40 or 50 years.” 

According to Mr. Doven- 
muehle’s projections we would 
find that at the end of 20 years 
the 40-year loan would be re- 
duced to $3,707.70 while the value 
of the property would have 
shrunk to $3,300, The real estate 
would be worth $407.70 less than 
the amount of the indebtedness. 
At the end of 20 years, the 50- 
year loan would be reduced to 
$4,346.75 while the property value 
would have declined to $3,840. 
The security would be worth 
$506.75 less than the loan. At the 
end of 30 years the 50-year mort- 
gage would top the value of the 
| property by $656.20. 

“This study,” Mr. Dovenmuehle 
said, “has convinced me that the 
claims for 40 and 50-year home 
|loans are not sound. Under cer- 
| tain conditions lenders can prob- 
|ably lend up to 30 years with 
| reasonable safety, but the 25-year 
loan should normally prove satis- 
| factory to both borrower and 
| lender.” 








Moody's Daily 
Commodity Index 


| Tuesday, March 6, 1945__ 
| Wednesday, March 7__ 
| Thursday, March 8 
| Friday, Maren}... 
|} Saturday, March 10 
| Mondav, March 12 
| Tuesday, March 13 
| Two weeks ago, Feb. 27 
Month ago, Jan. 30 
Year ago, Feb. 1, 1944 __ 
1943 High, Aprii 1 

Low, Jan. 2 
1944 High, Dec. 30 

Low, Nov. 7 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Mar. 7 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Feb. 17, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Feb. 17 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,277,101 shares, which amount was 12.47% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 9,127,470 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Feb. 10 of 
2,325,102 shares, or 12.96% of the total trading of 8,965,500 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Feb. 17 amounted to 545,839 shares, or 9.44% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 2,891,124 shares. During the Feb. 10 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 699,620 shares was 
12.36% of total trading of 2,828,219. 


aa 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 














Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED FEB. 17, 1945 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week 1% 
GE ee, oe ee ane = 248,940 
8 ER a eee 878,530 
pf ee ee eee ee = 9,127,470 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
i a Ca On ae oa 618.670 
EE Se ee ae ee 105.530 
a en ae ee eee 512,700 
OS ore eee ey ee ee ee ee 618,230 6.78 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
TORR DROOL. < cen camo etinname-attiitime 268,710 
Se WN cic iasn eects cheer aoe nahieanineincils 15,100 
CORE Gin eke menimnaiiidinning 271,780 
po ee ee ae ener ee 286,880 3.04 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
ES COs co srt enti since pinion 188,671 
a ai picacepncricintetnepttitnalartaciagctneintalinp 40,020 
SE Biv eciindw inna bmtibnenninene 255,920 
Ie cies snes ceipceshintnnciensceglan cn dlipcrmeisiaiionenits 295,940 2.65 
4. Total— 
SI silos ntnnnttins diaktpenerpabsatinmininetstnben 1,076,051 
ETL a PE LET I  e 160,650 
ED Bs cockinnptsendininsthdeipwrdtibinn ciappenetny 1,040,400 
Sy TIN vc: iccicisciieenaninqnainnciebilicadidiiasttninaniatngaiecinpl 1,201,050 12.47 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 











Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED FEB. 17, 1945 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
ee, MOOR cl aitbermppadionnaiantseeneidininnanan anni ‘a 37,975 
SE Raia so ettacinesgicetsiascneneipennnatnaitnemgtibibietbinaantnestt 2,853,149 
I i nascent and ch os ecer erent ladies a aoeeepeatiartn - 2,891,124 
B. Round-Lot Transaction for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
ES Ae aoe ee 177,130 
LE RARER 19,755 
I IN nen ectsntnchha: dhimiakamaeapuisaniadmmgumenit 50,804 
co! 8 a ee Pee 70,559 4.28 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
TOtAs PUSCHREED nen cnndisnenen coca 64,950 
ree a ea ee eae 2,700 
PS CONG nin de cmcenqumwauan Er ee eee 70.445 
| LE ne eee ae 72,145 2.39 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Se NN ia ciel dns cine edn Denial 51,390 
Short sales___ ~~ SE a ee ee ee 8,900 
I Mm vcccivushainins assnscthenvendeisitaiidhn titanate Geginaiabli 100,165 
RS soit cienitincesitmnisipendimadan cae 108,665 ate 
4. Total— x 
ee ING oi iin nctintemnngminntnntinnee 293,470 
I a ccc camnineeegepenliias 30,955 
ES an a ST EO 221,414 
>, Se oe eee 252,369 9.44 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Cpetenaere Geen BEE... oe eg pc ctneee - 0 
CECI CU CR tic icc ices ine 178,650 
Total purchases_._ isbateete saeaiaai 178,650 
pf ee ee on 88,376 





*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 


tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with “other sales.” 


$Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Wholesale Prices Up 0.2” for Week Ended 
March 3, Labor Department Reports 


“The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity prices 
at the primary market level rose 0.2% during the week ended March 
3 to equal the high level reached in mid-February,” said the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor in its report of March 8, which went on to say: 


“A sharp upturn in the fresh fruit and vegetable markets to- 
gether with higher prices for livestock reversed the decline of the pre- 
ceding week and again brought the all-commodity index to 105.0% of 
the 1926 average. In the past four weeks the all-commodity index 


has risen 0.3% to a point 1.5% higher than at the same time last 
year.” 

The department’s announcement continued: 

“Farm Products and Foods. With an increase of 0.6% during 
the week average prices of farm products rose to the highest point 
since the summer of 1943. Higher prices were reported for steers and 
sheep, for cotton, for lemons, oranges, white potatoes at Chicago, 
and for apples at Portland, Oreg. Eggs continued to decline season- 





ally and grains were off slightly, with rye down nearly 2% and wheat 
0.1%. In addition, quotations were lower for apples and onions at 
Chicago and white potatoes at Boston and New York. Since the end 
of January average prices for farm products have risen 1.2% and 
were more than 3% higher than for the week of March 4, 1944. Led 
by an increase of 3.1% for fruits and vegetables, average prices for 
foods in primary markets rose 0.4% during the week. Quotations 
were lower for rye flour, for eggs, and for apples, onions and potatoes 
in certain markets. Although food prices in primary markets were 
0.2% higher than at this time last month they were at the same 
level a year ago. 


“Industrial Commodities. Industrial commodity markets re- 
mained fairly steady during the week. Higher prices for sheepskins 
brought the index for hides and leather products up 0.1%. The index 
for textile products also rose 0.1% as a result of an increase of 1¢ per 
pound in manufacturers ceilings on cotton rope and twine. Minor 
increases were reported for Western pine lumber. Bichromate ad- 
vanced nearly 7% as a result of OPA action in allowing higher ceil- 
ings for chromium chemicals in order to restore industry earnings to 
pre-war levels. A decline of 2.5% occurred in prices for mercury.” 


The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
report: 


“Note: During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes 
must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment 
and revision as required by later and more complete reports.” 

The following tabies show (1) indexes for the principal groups 
of commodities for the past three weeks, for February 3, 1945 and 
March 4, 1944, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup indexes 
from February 24, 1945 to March 3, 1945: 

(1926—100) 
WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 3, 1945 


rercentage change to 
Mar. 3, 1945 from— 








3-3 2-24 2-17 2-3 3-4 2-24 2-3 3-4 
Commodity Groups— 1945 1945 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
All commodities__.._._..._.___.._ 105.0 1048 105.0 104.7 103.4 +02 +03 1.5 
PAS UIOGUCE. . cwtincdonn.: IDF 1964 1273 1664 123.2 +06 +12 + 3.2 
Pooas........ i eo 104.5 104.1 104.8 104.3 1045 +04 +4+0.2 0 
Hides and leather products___-_.- 118.1 118.0 118.0 117.9 117.6 +01 +02 + 0.4 
Textile products__- ’ iene ee 99.1 99.1 99.1 97.3 +01 +01 + 2.0 
Fuel and lighting materials______ 83.8 83.8 83.8 84.0 83.7 0 —0.2 + 0.1 
Metals and metal products______. 104.3 104.3 104.3 104.2 103.8 0 +0.1 + 0.5 
Building materials . ~->- £56.9 116.9 116.9 -336.7 “333.9 0 +0.2 + 2.8 
Chemicals and allied products 94.9 94.9 94.9 94.9 95.1 0 Oo — 0.2 
Housefurnishing goods -- 106.2 106.2 106.2 106.2 105.9 0 0 + 0.3 
| Miscellaneous commodities 94.3 94.1 94.1 94.1 93.3 +0.2 402 + 1.1 
| Raw materials - S36 235.7 236.2 F305 3050 + 0.4 +0.8 + 2.7 
Semimanufactured articles 94.9 94.8 94.8 948 935 +01 +0.1 1.5 
| Manufactured products i 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.6 100.6 0 0 1.0 
| All commodities other than farm 
| products 100.1 100.1 100.1 100.1 99.2 0 0 0.9 
| All commodities other than farm 
products and foods 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 98.3 +0.1 + 0.1 1.1 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
FEB. 24, 1945 TO MARCH 3, 1945 
Increases 
i Fruits and vegetables 3.1 Livestock and poultry 0.4 
Other farm products 1.0 Iron and steel micebage ae 
| Hides and skin 0.6 Lumber sie Sjesdade 
Decreases 
| Other food _ 0.2 Grains Oe ae Ne ane 


National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Registers Smali Decline 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
| National Fertilizer Association and made public on March 12, de- 
' clined slightly to the lowest point registered by the index this year to 
| 139.7 in the week ending March 10, 1945, from 139.8 in the preceding 
| week. A month ago the index stood at 140.1, the all-time peak of 
the index, and a year ago at 137.0, based on the 1935-1939 average as 
100. The Association’s report continued as follows: 


Prices of commodities included in the index were unusually 
stable during the latest week causing changes in only two of the 
composite groups in the index. The farm products group was slightly 


lower due to declines in the prices for raw cotton. Rye prices also 
declined slightly and lamb quotations showed a small gain. 
foods index remained the same with the advance in the price for flour 
offsetting declining quotations for potatoes. The only other group in 
the index to change was the textile group and it showed only a small 
decline. 

During the week 3 price series in the index declined and only 
2 advanced; in the preceding week there were 3 declines and 7 ad- 
vances; in the second preceding week there were 3*declines and 8 
advances. 





WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100* 





% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Mar. 10, Mar. 3, Feb. 10, Mar. 11, 
Total Index 1945 1945 1945 1944 

25.3 PO bina inmnniitvenuadiuinnls 141.2 141.2 142.9 137.8 

a. Ee eee 145.3 145.3 145.3 146.1 

CIO Gas oo swetciicncdccses 163.1 163.1 163.1 159.6 

23.0 PR. FIORE totactuawbanbated 165.2 165.3 165.0 157.4 
il SESE EI a er ere vets aes 206.1 207.2 203.4 199.8 

| SSS ee _—- 163.7 163.7 162.7 164.8 

III <<. sn antanbiyptibtinnnenectebennananendill 159.4 159.4 159.9 148.2 

29.2 Ne jin sh lditcinpaiemaniapbiieitialiia lady 120.4 130.4 130.4 130.1 
10.8 Miscellaneous Commodities_._.--_- 133.4 133.4 133.4 131.4 
8.2 kao iiitinili ines castes nines ede 155.9 156.1 155.5 151.9 
7.1 artes shite vedi dais ciate nai nh ap his space bedi 104.7 104.7 106.4 104.4 
6.1 Bullding Materials. ............... 154.1 154.1 154.1 152.4 
1.3 Chemicals and Drugs___-.__-__--_ 125.4 125.4 125.4 127.7 
> Fertilizer Materials...........-_. 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 
3 a RISES I ETS ee 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.7 
3 FREED BIN bon eee etnone 104.8 104.8 104.8 104.2 
100.0 All groupe combined.................... 139.7 139.8 140.1 137.0 





*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: March 10, 1945, 108.8; March 3, 1945, 108.9, 
and March 11, 1944, 106.7. 


The ' 


Conversion of “A” Bonds 
Owned by Men Overseas 


Secretary Morgenthau an- 
nounced on March 10 the adop- 
tion of a plan whereby maturing 
series A United States savings 
bonds owned by men and women 
on the fighting fronts. may be 
converted into series E bonds at 
the request of a near relative of 
an owner. The announcement 
says: 

“This special procedure was 
established in recognition of the 
fact that, in most cases, service- 
men outside the continental 
United States will not be in a 
position to request payment of the 
A bonds as they mature, begin- 
ning this month, and should not, 
because of their war service, be 
deprived of the benefit of con- 
tinued interest on their invest- 
ment. 

“Near relatives having posses- 
sion of maturing series A bonds 
registered in the name of a 
serviceman, whether as owner, 
co-owner or surviving beneficiary, 
may present them to a Federal 
Reserve Bank or branch or to the 
Treasury Department with a res 
quest for payment during the 
month in which they mature, pro- 
vided the entire proceeds, so far 
as possible, be applied to the pure 
chase of series E bonds registered 
in the name of the serviceman 
only. 


“However, a co-owner or bene- 
ficiary may be named on the E 
bonds, either at the time of origi- 
nal issue or subsequently by re- 
issue, if satisfactory evidence is 
submitted in the form of:a V-mail 
letter or a letter by ordinary mail, 
together with the envelope in 
which it came, indicating the 
serviceman’s intent to name a co- 
owner or a beneficiary. 


“Any proceeds from the re- 
demption over and above ithe 
issue price of the new series E 
bonds will be paid by check 
drawn to the order of the service- 
man and delivered, together with 
the bonds, to the relative who re- 
quested redemption. If the bonds 
are held in safekeeping by the 
Treasury or by any Federal Re- 
serve Bank or branch, the new 
bonds will be returned to safe- 
keeping for the owner’s account.” 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 
The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on 
Mar. 7 a summary for the week 
ended Feb. 24 of complete fifures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot’,acéount 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Feb. 24, 1945 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers 








‘Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders__--. ee: 27,746 
Number of shares- an 823,054 
Dollar value __-- ' _ $32,231,166 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— : 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales___- 191 
*Customers’ other sales___ 26,757 
Customers’ total sales____ 26,948 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 6,671 
*Customers’ other sales____ 738,500 
Customers’ total sales____ 745,171 
Delies THING. ..6..<ccisneee $27,109,731 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
GROrt Gee ou nncsscn 130 
Other. SHORE cnc eee 174,500 
Tetel is 174,630 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares_______--__ 229,180 


*Sales marked “short exempt” are ree 
ported with “‘other sales.” 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot ordera, 
and sales to liquidate a long position whieh 
is less than a round lot are reported wit 





“other sales.” 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ending March 3, 1945 Decreased 12,850 Bhls. 


r* « american Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended March 3, 1945, was 
4,765,120 barrels, a decrease of 12,850 barrels per day from the pre- 
ceding week. The current figure, however, was an increase of 352,- 
395 barrels per day over the corresponding week of last year and ex- 
ceeded by 8,320 barrels the daily average figure recommended by the 
Petroleum Administration for War for the month of February, 1945. 


Daily production for the four weeks ended March 3, 1945, averaged | 


4.765.950 barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,753,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,704,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,554,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,026,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,585,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the week 
ended March 3, 1945; and had in storage at the end of that week 52,- 


589,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline; 45.014,000 barrels of mili- | 
tary and other gasoline; 7,334,000 barrels of kerosine; 28,110,000 bar- | 


rels of distillate fuel, and 45,021,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRCDUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























| week and the current week are: 


| period. 


*State Actual Production 
*P_ A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen- ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. Mar. 3, Previous Mar. 3, Mar. 4, 
February Feb. 1 1945 Week 1945 1944 
eT ee eee 360,000 360,500 +368,600 100 366,750 327,600 
Kansas - ~~ * 274.000 269,400 +244,400 28,450 260,350 272,800 
ee 1,000 7900 50 900 1,300 
Panhandle Texas_-_-- 88,000 88,000 96,750 
Nerth Texas - Mes 148,800 148,800 141,450 
West Texas __-.__-- 464,300 464,300 349,150 
East Central Texas__ 150,360 6,100 145,700 116,700 
East Texas dint 392.000 392,000 376,000 
Southwest Texas - 347,000 347,000 290,550 
Coastal Texas -~..... 562,100 562,100 515,000 
otal Texas ....... 2,140,000 $2,143,749 2,152,500 6,100 2,147,900 1,885,600 
North Louisiana ._-_- 69,800 1,000 68,900 76,500 
Coastal Louisiana -- 234,800 294,800 283,650 
Total Louisiana -- 360,000 396,800 364,600 1,000 363,700 360,150 | 
Arkansas —- wes 80,000 80,317 81,100 1,000 81,750 79,300 
Mississippi - 53,000 53,400 1,950 50,800 43,600 
Alabama —- Saba 300 250 250 25 
Florida : 20 50 50 
Illinois —_ . 198,000 207,350 1,400 205,900 218,300 
Indiana — sbeiil 12,000 12,500 200 12,700 13,100 
Eastern— 
«Not incl. Iil., Ind., 

Ky.) — ines 68,200 61,550 300 61,050 74,800 
Kentucky Sai 32,000 29,900 2.200 30,850 23,050 
Michigan “ 47,000 46,800 2,300 46,900 52,500 
Wyoming . 100,000 100,450 300 100,400 93,100 
Montana - aan 23,000 20,650 950 19,900 20,800 
Colorado . 9,500 10,300 850 9,850 3,250 
New Mexico é 105,000 105,000 103,950 103,950 112,900 | 

Total East of Calif. 3,863,000 3,859,220 17,250 3,863,950 3,587,225 
California id 893,800 §893,800 905,900 4,400 902,000 825,500 
Total United States 4,756,800 4,765,120 12,850 4,765,950 4,412,725 

*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 


production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
@as derivatives to be produced. 

tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. March 1, 1945. 

¢This is the net basic allowable as of Feb. 1 calculated on a 28-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate Jeases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 

§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED MARCH 3, 1945 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
————-Bureau of Mines basis——————_-——_—— 





§Gasoline 
% Daily Crude Runs Pro- tStocks 
Refining to Stills duction of tStocks tGasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ref. Gas Oil of Resi- Mili- Ci- 
ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. dual taryand vilian 
District— porting age erated Blended Fuei Oil Fueloil Other Grade 
East Coast 995 698 88.2 1,782 5,951 5,151 7,019 6,588 
Appalachian 
District No. 1 76.8 101 69.2 306 309 %7 1,264 1,379 
District No. 2 81.2 58 116.0 193 145 191 626 970 
Ind., Iit., Ky. 87.2 822 95.9 3,072 3,617 2,150 6,469 17,064 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 78.3 380 8i.0 1,432 1,702 1,201 1,707 7,866 
Inland Texas - 59.8 242 73.6 969 357 748 1,260 1,981 
Texas Gulf Coast 89.3 1,169 94.5 3,510 5,022 7,354 10,606 5,734 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 96.8 235 90.4 691 1,688 1,346 2,880 2,297 
No. La. & Arkansas 55.9 76 60.3 231 733 293 941 2,021 
Rocky Mountain 
District No. 3 17.1 11 84.6 35 15 27 20 64 
District No. 4 72.1 102 64.2 404 308 576 504 1,800 
California - 85.5 859 86.4 2,079 8,263 25,777 11,718 4.825 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis March 3, 1945 85.5 4,753 87.5 14,704 28,110 45,021 *45,014 52,589 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Feb. 24, 1945_ 87.5 4,803 97.8 15,500 28,7&3 46,723 45,019 50,953 
U. 8. Bur. of Mines 
basis March 4. 1944 4,376 13,153 33,278 51,586 35,538 49,470 


*Includes aviation, military, solvents and naphthas, and gasoline blending stocks 
currently indeterminate as to ultimate use, and 11,977,000 barrels of unfinished 
gasoline this week, compared with 12,130,000 barrels a year ago. ‘tStocks at refineries 
at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not includin 1,554,000 barrels of kero- 
sine, 5,026,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,585,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oil produced during the week ended March 3, 1945, which compares with 1,715,000 
barrels, 4,958,000 barrels and 9,084,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week 
and 1,341,000 barrels, 4,583,000 barrels and 8,575,000 barrels, respectively in the week 
ended March 4, 1944. : 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at March 3, 1945 amounted to 7,334,000 barrels, 
Sgainst 7,514,000 barrels a week earlier and 7,182,000 barrels a year before. 


as 


| States totals $41.893.000 for the week. 
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Civil Engineering Construction 
$41,893,000 for Week 


volume in continental United 
This volume, not including 
the construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, 7% higher than in the pre- 
ceding week, and 19% above the previous four-week moving average, 
but is 6% below the volume reported to “Engineering News-Record” 
for the corresponding 1944 week. The report, made public on March 
8, went on to say: 

Private construction gains 319% over last week, is 83% 
above the 1944 week due to the increased industrial building activity. 
Public construction, however, is 52 and 48% lower, respectively, than 
a week ago and a year ago. State and municipal volume is 133% 
higher than last week, and 128% above last year, but federal work | 
is down 6i compared with last week, and 58% under last year | 
and is responsible for the decreased public volume. . 

The current week’s construction brings 1945 volume to $278,- 
584.000 for the ten-week period, a decrease of 22%-from the $385,- 
386,000 reported at this time last year. Private Work, $93,482,000, is | 
16% above the 1944 period, but public construction, $185,102,000, is | 
down 33% as a result of the 38% drop in federal work. Siate and mu- | 
nicipal volume for the ten weeks is 16% higher than a year ago. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1944 week, last 


Civil engineering construction 


is 
and 


< 


a 


Mar. 8, 1945 
$41,893 ,000 | 


Mar. 9, 1944 
$44,579,000 


Mar. 1, 1945 
$38,982,000 


Total U. S. Construction 


Private Construction 14,335,000 6,276,000 26,270,000 | 

Public Construction 30,244,000 32,706,000 15,623,000 | 
State and Municipal 1,592,000 1,553,000 ~~ 3,622,000 | 
Federal eee 28,652,000 31,153,000 


12,001,000 | 


In the classified construction groups, gains over the preceding 
week are in waterworks, sewerage, industrial buildings, earthwork 
and drainage, and streets and roads. Increases over the correspond- 
ing 1944 week are in bridges, industrial buildings, earthwork and 
drainage, and streets and roads. Subtotals for the week in each class | 
of construction are: waterworks, $644,000; sewerage, $292,000: 
bridges, $509,000; industrial buildings, $24,748,000: commercial build- 
ing and large-scale private housing, $1,357,000; public buildings, 
$6,523,000; earthwork and drainage, $2,601,000; streets and roads, | 
$2,751,000; and unclassified construction, $2,468,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $1,87 


& 
o,~ 


000, and is made up entirely of state and municipal bond sales. The 
current week’s new financing brings 1945 volume to $199,417,000. 
a total 15% above the $173,861,000 reported for the ten-week 1944 


in the statement of a premium of 


ltoc a pound. 

There were no price develop- 
ments here. The quotations con- 
tinued at 52c a pound for Straits 


quality tin, with forward metal 
nominally as follows: 
March Apri May 

March 32.000 52.000 52.000 
li h 2 92.000 52.00 52.000 
Ma 2.000 52.000 52.000 
March 5 92.000 52.00 52.000 
M h ¢ 2.000 52.00% »2.000 
M 22.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, conti 
at 51.125c per pound. 


nued 


Quicksilver 
Demand tor quicksilver was 
moderate throughout the last 
week. Business was placed in 
nearby metal on the basis of $163 
per flask, whereas spot brought 
$165 and even higher. Forward 


shipment quicksilver from domes- 
tic sources was available at $160 
to $163 per flask. Mexican metal 
vas offered tor shipment on the 
basis of $158, New York, duty 
paid, with Spanish at $155 to $160, 


depending on quantity. Estimates 
on probable consumption of 


quicksilver this year remain ex- 
tremely high, owing chiefly to the 
“Tropical” dry cell program. 


Silver 


The import flow of foreign sil- 
ver has steadied down to a point 


sufficient to permit revision of 
some lists of essential war prod- 
ucts that may be made from the 
lower-priced foreign metal, the 


War Production Board announced 
Feb. 28. Possible changes in es- 
sential use lists on order M-199 
were considered at a recent joint 
meeting of the Silver Producers 
and Silver Distributors Industry 
Advisory Committees. 
Certain products that 


are now 


| required to be made from higher- 


Nen-Ferrous Metals —- Hugh Copper Tonnage for 
March Delivery — Quicksilver Price Lowered 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of March 8, | 
states: “Though the price situation in major metals remains un-| 
changed, unsettlement continues in some of the minor items. During | 
the last week quicksilver prices eased further, with sales of prompt 
at $163 per flask. Indium was reduced sharply under severe price 
competition growing out of enlarged production. FEA confirmed the 
upward revision in the settlement®- oan rere 
basis for the concentrates ob-!| where other grades than 
tained from Bolivia. However, an’) Western may have to be used fot 
advance of 3!2c in the purchasing |this purpose. The situation in 
basis left the selling price of tin |Special High Grade also remains 
unchanged. The Senate Banking | critical. 
and Currency Committee has 
voted out the bill extending the 
premium price plan until June 39, 
1946.” The publication further 
went on to say in part as follows: 


Prime 


Indium 
Competition for business in in- 
dium has weakened the price 
structure to the point where quo- 


tations on quantity business ap- 

Copper pear to be largely a matter of 

Producers have earmarked more negotiation, Producers who have 
copper for March shipment to | Pee quoting $7.50 per ounce troy 
fabricators than in any month |"°W admit that $4.-is being named 
since the war started. -Whethe: ‘and wholesale lots cari be pur- 


chased on that basis without much 


175.000 tons or more can be de- 


livered this month depends on shopping around. The reason for | 
manpower and _ transportation. |t®e Sharp drop in price is “too | 
The warehouse situation, which |™uch indium. Production has | 
has hampered the movement ot expences in recent years and| 
copper in recent months, has im- |‘tocks of the once “precious” | 
proved. metal have been accumulating. | 
er Expansion in use of indium has | 
ca ,|been moderate, even under the 
The lead supply situatiorf re-| war program. 
mains about unchanged. WPB me 
officials are watching the flow of | fin | 
‘metal with a view toward control- Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Eco- 
ling consumption still, further, if | nomic Administrator, in a state- 
necessary. Experts have been|ment issued March 3, said the 


studying the lead order for sev-| price to be paid for Bolivian tin 
eral weeks to improve the docu- 
ment. The stockpile is expected 
to drop to around 65,000 tons by 
the end of March. 

Sales of lead during the last 
week amounted to 11.287 tons. 

Primary unrefined lead produc- 
tion in Canada during November 
was estimated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics as 17,839 tons 
a sharp increase over €he 9,184 
tons produced in October. 


the remainder of the 
60c to 631ec. The higher price is 
to be effective from Dec. 19, 1944, 
'to June 30, 1945, the date of ex- 
piration of the b; 
Provision is Aon. : for a new 
schedule of smelter charges de- 
signed to lend enccuragement to 
the production of. higher grade 
concentrate. The revised sched- 
/ule provides for a retroactive in- 
'crease of 2c a pound from July 1. 


Zine 


|tains a labor clause tnder which 
producers agree to maintain 


certain that they will obtain allo- 
eation certificates from WPB. 








standaras of health and working 
‘conditions. No mention is made 


Producers believe that gsalvaniz- 
to the 


ing has expanded point 





|contained in concentrate during | 
basic tin | 
agreement will be increased from | 


sic_agreement. | 


A fair volume of business was | 1944, to Dec. 18, 1944. Bolivia, 
booked in zine during the last! he said, has agreed to cooperate 
week, but metal was purchased | to keep production at highest pos- 
chiefly by consumers who feei |sible levels. The amendment con- | 


| 
j 
} 
| 
} 
' 


| 
‘ 


priced Treasury or domestic silver 


(7le per oz.) would, under the 
/proposed changes, be shifted to 
List A of Order M-199 and per- 
mitted to be made from lower- 


priced foreign silver (45¢ per oz.) 

Supply and requirements were 
reviewed at the meeting and of- 
ficials of the precious metals sec- 
tion of the Miscellaneous Minerals 


Division reported that the total 
available supply Oo} all Silver in 
1944 totaled 124,000,000 oz., com- 


pared with regulated demands for 
120,000,000 oz. 

Imports silver from most 
countries declined slightly in 1944, 
WPB officials said, as a result of 
heavy coinage demands, a world- 
wide labor shortage, and some in- 
crease in foreign industrial con- 
sumption. The officials said they 
believed that imports in 1945 will 
hold closely to the 1944 levels. 


of 


The London silver market was 
quiet and unchanged at 25!ed. 


The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 4424c, with doe 
mestic metal at 70°%c. 





New Mutual Savings 
Directory Reflects 


All-Time Top Figures 


Imposing results of war-time 
Savings are reilected in the 1945 
Directory issued by the National 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, which notes an over-all 
increase of deposits in 1944 
amounting to $1,624.785,582. a to- 
tal of $13,331,810,630. Mutual 
savings bank assets approximated 
about the same increase, gain for 
1944 being $1,769,819,529, the total 


becoming $14,812,651,197. At the 
year-end depositors numbered 
more than 16 millions. Each ac- 


count probably represented the 
welfare of at least two persons, 
or about one-fourth of the popu- 
lation, says the Association, which 
points out that the Directory shows 
in detail informative statistics 
concerning mutual savings banks, 
which include rates of interest- 
dividends paid, the individual in- 
stitutions operating Christmas 
Clubs, school savings accounts, 
safe deposit and life insurance de- 
partments. A number of changes 
in official stafis are indicated. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings Durine Week 
Ended March 3, 1945 Increased 13. 42 Cars 


1945 


| 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended March 3, 
totaled 785,264 cars, 
on March 8. This was a decrease below the corresponding week of 
1944 of 1,629 cars, or 0.2%, but an increase above the same week | 
in 1943 of 36,338 cars or 4.9% 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of March 3, increased 
13,421 cars, or 1.7% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading 
of 7,832 cars above the preceding 
above the corresponding week in 

Loading of merchandise less 
107,030 cars, an increase of 5,555 cars above the preceding week, and 
an increase of 2,119 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Coal loading amounted to 162,693 cars, a decrease of 7,624 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 8,434 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944, 

Grain and grain products loading totalled 41,380 cars, an increase 


week, and increase of 13,414 cars 


1944. 


of 916 cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 6,901 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of March 3, 


totaled 26,685 cars, an increase of 1,108 cars above the preceding 
week but a decrease of 5,526 cars below the corresponding week in 
1944. 

Livestock loading amounted to 13,995 cars, an increase of 1,103 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 1,064 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone loading 
of livestock for the week of March 3, totaled 10,323 cars, an increase 
of 941 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 525 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944. 

Forest products loading totaled 41,069 cars, an increase of 3,603 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 2,111 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1944. 

Ore loading amounted to 14,394 cars, an 
above the preceding week and an increase of 
corresponding week in 1944. 

Coke loading amounted to 15,312 cars, a decrease of 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 429 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1944. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1944 except the Southern and Centralwestern. All districts 
reported increases compared with 1943 except the Pocahontas. 


increase of 2,203 cars 
919 cars above the 


167 cars 


e 1945 1944 1943 
4 Weeks of January ‘ 3,001,544 3,158,700 2,910,638 
4 Weeks of February 3,049,697 3,154,116 3,055,725 
Week of March 3 785,264 786,893 748,926 
Total 6,836,505 7,099,709 6,715,289 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended March 3, 1945. 
During this period 61 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 




















the Associated of American Railroads announced | 


totalled 389,391 cars, an increase | 


than carload lot freight totaled | 








OR 


Northwestern District— 





Chicago & North Western___.________. 14,219 15,712 14,700 14,761 14,708 
Chicago Great Western.__._......._... 2,373 2,570 2,389 3,536 3,708 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._..______. 21,160 19,978 19,353 11,140 10,862 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha___-_. 3,351 3,837 3,757 4,328 4,392 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range________ 1,446 1,262 1,265 244 245 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______. 697 834 595 626 510 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern_........._____ 8,751 8,788 9,050 13,391 12,343 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______. 356 407 421 102 122 
UI TO 10,430 12,618 10,762 6,169 5,427 
Green Bay & Western__............... *447 457 469 *887 955 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming__.________ 210 300 245 70 55 
Minneapolis & St. Louis_._......_.__ 1,886 2,121 2,130 2,820 2,401 
wn. Bs. Paul & &. &. M.........«ccecn«s 4,376 5,350 4,559 3,616 4,061 
I On sey 8,946 10,235 8,898 6,169 5,608 
Spokane International________--___ Rd 250 84 79 426 569 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__._.___ ile 2,595 2,429 2,135 3,416 2,827 

, | ee 81,493 86,982 80,807 71,701 68,793 





—————————EEE ES 
Central Western District— 























Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System___._-_ 22,953 21,417 19,837 15.075 12,199 
CL RRS OE SIRS. Hae ES ee a 3,382 3,033 2,798 4,543 4,132 
Bingnram 2 Glerrigia. . onciniccnnmecdnnen 341 517 472 70 99 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy___--___. 19,070 19,676 18,983 12,659 12,267 
Chicago & Illinois Midland__________ hs 3,139 2,952 3,094 989 1, 030 | 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific._..___. 11,065 11,026 12,416 14,166 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois____.______. 2,700 2,641 2,375 4,137 5, 693 | 
Colorado & Boutierth nics nc emus 758 766 747 2,406 2,188 | 
Denver & Rio Grande Western_.______ 3,782 3,385 3,612 6,638 6,256 
PORTO Gy Ase Teo oie dk mr meniinine 663 751 834 17 12 
Fort Worth & Denver City__..._______ 836 647 838 1,396 1,942 | 
Oe Raa eR eee Pe 2,145 2,126 1,787 2,396 1,667 
SS RT EE a OR 913 964 908 586 486 | 
I i 1,302 1,764 2,047 98 113 | 
North Western Pacific___...___-______. 738 708 766 712 739 
Peoria & Pekin Union..._............ 7 18 36 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) __._______ 29,384 28,163 26,094 16,028 13,773 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____________. 313 471 345 2,218 
Onion Pacific System__-............. 16,863 15,469 13,529 16,967 17,096 
RRR S SSE ee ae a 545 639 57 1 6 
Western Pacific DS ESE a ES Th 1,949 1,511 1,880 4,241 
pS BR a ee ee eee Se 122,848 118,644 113,969 105,343 98,087 
a es a 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island_____---___-— a 339 311 651 272 329 
3ulf Coast Lines____~_ eS aE ee ae 6,842 7,804 4,892 2,651 2,887 
| International-Great Northern_ cubes 2,706 1,668 1,810 4,050 3,718 
| Kansas. Oklahoma & Gulf_._--_._-_-_ 266 247 307 658 1,159 
i Kansas City Southern__.___..._._.__. 4,625 5,873 4,343 2,741 3,860 
Louisiane & ATKAneas.....~acncccnocne 3,300 2,802 3,028 2,680 2,605 
LARC U TINS Oe BA GEOT ox. oe scesccesermntrs weep 343 263 301 1,286 1,216 
a PE aR ee 417 542 683 343 539 
| Missouri & Arkansas aad a a aaa 110 187 145 431 465 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines Laciehsitedbbiameede *6,743 5,729 5,621 *5,003 4,964 
SIN TL PIII oo sreersts acs ansneshcthieeneasts'obeniqpmseereianas 15,548 15,433 16,138 18,727 19,874 
7 ah Acme & Pacific__.___________ 46 123 50 347 257 
| 53t. Louis-San Francisco____.____.____ 8,472 8,286 7,947 8,361 9,031 
| +4 Louis Southwestern_________ nee 3.519 2,845 2,766 7,616 6,926 
| Senas & New Orisana._........_.......... ” 943 3 12,369 12,601 5,500 5,596 
Sf OS a TRIE apenas 246 5,377 4,359 8,319 7,927 
Wichita Falls & Southern____________. 76 79 76 44 35 
| Weatherford M. W. & N. W.___--__-_--- 24 22 20 25 2¢ 
Sere 69,565 69,960 65,748 69,054 71,416 
——— Ss er = 








+Included in Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


| *Previous week's figure. 





Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


| 

We give nerewith latest figures received by us from the National 
| Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
| paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
_industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
| member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 

cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
| figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
| industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 

1944— Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 

| December 2 ee _ 189,731 154,682 484,811 94 94 

| December 9 ead 173,669 154,822 501,946 95 94 
| December 16 . 137,936 152,695 480,929 94 94 
December 23 - 126,115 149,031 451,891 94 94 

| December 30 Pe oN 109,895 88,105 471,289 57 93 

} Period 

| 1945—Week Ended 
January 6 “ 189,769 125,882 532,194 80 80 
January 13 _ 149,921 150,011 524,308 95 87 

“| January 20 oa 131,901 150,876 563,240 94 89 

January 27 a 159,885 152,075 510,931 95 91 
| February 3 a 204,550 148,139 565,064 92 91 
February 10 = 149,590 151,307 560,960 93 92 
February 17 a" 145,541 149,816 553,609 93 92 
February 24 * 131,989 152,755 529,238 97 93 

| March 3 181,377 150,486 558,285 96 93 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND -RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED MARCH 3 
Total Loads 
Rallroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
i dense ands dasa eniccatieimmenenaial 284 279 256 1,57) 1,662 
Bangor & Aroostook _ LE. See ee eee ee 2,700 2,477 2.309 609 264 
Boston & Maine —— 7,426 6,641 6,176 15,843 17,111 
Chicago, Indianapolis & ‘Louisville. die aie 1,278 1,482 1,295 2,211 2,432 
Central Indiana__ ie as 37 33 55 42 35 
Central Vermont— Gace ncolgiegtinnetnaielsy 991 987 1,092 2.540 2,494 
ueoware & Hudson a 4,927 5,026 6,076 15,169 14,667 
Delawa Lackawanna & W estern_ iam k 7,129 7,666 7,353 11,751 10.808 
Detroit ‘& siac OO 186 229 241 142 129 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton___--__--__-_ 1,624 1,763 1,617 2,370 1, 77€ 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line_____----~ 446 307 299 4,534 3,972 
a Se a 12,498 13,356 12,309 18.459 18,796 | 
Grand Tru nk “Weste rn pin aban sh teeing 4.035 3,966 3,562 10,010 9,965 
Sehigh & Hudson River___.-__------. 160 189 169 4.298 3,453 
Lehigh & New England___-~_---~----~. 1,741 1,94 1.916 1,356 1,479 | 
GS Sen eee 7,917 9,154 6,907 14,772 16,157 
Maine Central______ so-spssngiaduinniapemalit ted 2,621 2.476 2.495 4.698 4,151 
NASER TE BE Ea eee 5,761 5,906 6,289 304 362 
I nin a sincsrasiclincinsinih tints naire cinco pinpesicinienabtitonets 2,371 2,624 2,421 17 22 | 
New York Centr: ul I ines sahsenieidhiaician tagline ads 48,459 48.230 46,356 55.400 57.784 
RR ON. ea ae lai 11,057 10.818 9,453 20,284 21,819 
New York. Ontario & Western___--~_~_-. 870 1,147 862 3,140 3,547 
Wew York, Chicago & St. Louis____--_- 6,726 6,396 6,724 18,746 17.271 
NW. Y., Susquehanna & Western___--_~_-. 506 503 432 2,803 2,927 
Piteburgh & Lake Erie.._.__._........... 7.450 7,635 7.522 7.997 8.028 
Pere Marquette ci pintininanetianlaebitiins 5,208 4.726 4.416 9,471 8,771 
PRtabure & Shawmet—___................. 683 762 827 26 23 | 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & OS earners a 279 336 341 234 225 
Pittsburc 4 YS... fc 833 970 811 3,928 2.659 
ES ELE TE ee NEN TE Ce 384 400 323 1,117 1,182 
Wabash satiacintieambaiapiiivnniapisinidinill 6,059 5,987 5,467 13,613 12,839 
Wheeling & Lake | — 6,212 5,083 4,955 5,37 4.566 
Total aa---------- == == === 158,858 159,498 151,336 252,634 251,376 
C—O ey 
Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown___-_-_--. 806 699 681 1,578 1 264 
Peeeenere & OUR... } .....n ec memenwas 40,271 42,208 38,576 33,256 27,772 
Bessemer & Lake Erie___.__._._......._.... 3,127 2,061 2.876 1.705 1,384 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley____._._._...._.. + 258 + 4 
OE SOS ee 1,665 1.757 1,938 11 2 
Central R. R. of New Jersey seasnnceenaitienetinaviian 6,497 7,085 6,540 21.842 20.649 
Cornwall___--- mane an ameanestencninte 501 637 598 44 71 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania peavey oo msnecnniael 156 201 282 14 6 | 
EB Seen —_— 104 108 130 59 40 
NE 5 1,527 1,235 806 3.916 4.006 
Penn-Reading Seashore CAROR ccccnsieniiie 1,764 1,643 1,568 2,583 2,751 
Pennsyivania System___---_-.-----— aie 78,427 78,232 70,830 66,113 66,958 | 
EE ES aA et ee pee ee 15,060 15,749 14,124 31,321 31,002 
Union + (Pittsburgh) ssi iaapeaharendncpeioinanill 18,824 19,374 20.621 5,020 3.260 | 
Western Maryland__------------- ane 3,842 3,993 4,004 16.546 14 520 
, | | TN OE Le aa eee aw 192,571 174,962 163,832 184,078 173,687 
SS ——— 
Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio__-_---_---- atmtimus 20 0ee 27,189 29.132 12.794 11.211 
Norfolk & Western____-_-_--__---——--- 20,833 21,231 22.888 10,505 7.895 
Virginian__-- dindiades 4.399 4,279 4,726 2,608 2.248 
Total 52,091 52,699 56,746 25,907 21,354 ! 





a ne EY 


/not necessarily equal the untilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, ordeis made for or filled from stoca, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


t 


| 


Results Of Treasury 
Bill Gifering 


The Secretary of the; Treasury 


; announced on March 12 that the 


| 


tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
abouts, of 91-day Treasury biils 
to be dated March 15 and to ma- 
;ture June 14, 1945, which were 


| offered on March 9, were opened 


| 
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Total Loads 

Railroads Total Revenue Rece.ved Irom 

Freight Loaded Connections 

| Southern District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern ienailioieiiad 384 317 236 359 413 | 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Aia__._____— 881 886 841 2,537 2.616 
Atianta, Birmingham & Coast________. 1,073 72 606 1,629 1,871 
Bue Cees Ling. 14,482 14;237 14,364 12,550 11,987 
ce Be Sa 4.264 3,921 4,045 6,369 5,139 

Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 429 417 469 1,834 1,772 
I 1.627 1,758 1,658 3,307 3,192 
| Columbus & Greenville__......_______ 235 313 312 319 280 
Durham & Southern_____.._.________ 108 118 117 581 746 
} Peoteun wee Coast. 3.734 3,716 3,577 1,614 2,069 
| Gainesville Midland__._.____________. 56 51 51 130 121 
Sa ES Sa A ea ia a a NE ge 1.251 1,201 1,064 2,565 2,809 
co. 9 U6. | eae 429 500 340 850 916 
Gutt, Motile & Obie... 4.489 3,779 3.342 4,159 4,114 
Illinois Central System_______________ 26,906 28,107 24.352 17,732 18,570 
Louisville & Nashville_..__.__________ 25,788 23,890 23,880 12,600 13,300 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah___________ 217 168 157 1,017 999 
ES ae 333 278 221 524 620 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._______ 3,091 3,250 2,938 4,753 5,109 
I 961 957 1,098 1,798 1,673 
Pree: Werner... 544 445 391 1,324 1,377 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomiac__.________ 503 375 397 11,805 11,746 
EAE Ye se 11,202 11,316 10,403 9,487 9,570 
I, 7” 24,094 22,656 20,970 28,150 25,430 
yp EES EE Nae 623 611 539 813 979 
Winston-Salem Southbound__._______. 134 157 120 1,829 1,031 
Totel...... 127,838 124,148 116,488 130,635 128,449 





73| amounting to about 48 cents o. 


2,034 |every dollar of total assets as com 











|at the Federal Reserve Banks on 
March 12. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for $2,085,514,000. 
Total accepted $1,315,908,000 (in- 
cludes $62,392,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per anum, 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.37 
per annum. 

(57% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a simi- 
lar issue of bills on March 15 in 
the amount of $1,207,016,000. 


Bank Holdings Of * 
Govis. Up In St. Louis 
Reserve District 


Member banks in the Eighth 
(St. Louis) Federal Reserve Dis- 
t contributed greater financia! 
aid to the war effort during 194.4 
than ever before, according to i 





| statement issued on Mar. 5 by th« 


Reserve Bank of Si 
The Bank said: 
average member bank in 
district held securitie: 


| Federal 

| Louis. 
The 

the 


pared with 39 cents in 1943. Ili 


3.935 |former years member banks hek 


a substantial proportion of the.: 
assets in loans, but the high casi 
position of business and individ- 
uals has reduced the demand fo» 
loans, and banks now hold onl. 
14 cents of each asset dollar iz 
loans. During 1944, banks kep. 
their funds more fully investe 
than a year ago and reduced th: 
funds necessary for reserves an 
working balances to 31 cents ¢ 
each dollar of assets. After pay 
ment of taxes banks earned “% 
cents on each one hundred dolla: 
of total assets, the same amour. 
as was earned last year. Div. 
dends of $3.10 for each one hur 
dred dollars of capita] stock wer 
declared in 1944, an increase ¢ 
10 cents over the previous year. 


Practically all banks continue 
to gain deposits during 1944. ( 
the 460 member banks in the di 
trict. only ‘17 now have deposi. 
of $500,000 or less, whereas ther 
were 36 in 1943, and 95 in 1939. 





Lumber Movement—Week 


Ended March 3, 1945 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 465 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 9.4% 
above production for the week 
March 3, 1945. In the same week 
new orders of those mills werc 
1.0% more than production. Un- 
filled order files of the reportin: 
mills amounted to 100% of stocks 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 3° 
days’ production at the curren 
rate, and gross stocks are equiv- 
alent to 34 days’ production. 


For the year-to-date, shipment™ 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 11.5%; or- 
ders by 18.0%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pre- 
duction of reporting mills we 
29.7% greater; shipments wer 
19.9% greater, and orders werc 
19.4% greater. 
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| Items About Banks, Trast Companies 


At the regular meeting of ths 


directors of the National 
Bank of New York on March i? 
Vice-President. He joined the 
National City organization in 1909 
and since 1913 has been associated 
in various official capacities with 
the Overseas Division of the bank 
and prior to his return to Head 
Office spent considerable time i: 


City | holders 


is! 


Charles V. Sheehan was appoint2d | 


“The action taken by the stock- 
vesterday was r-7om- 
mended by the board of director- 
and the Comptroller of the Cu’- 
rency has indicated his desire & 
have preferred stock of banke 
eliminated,” added Mr. Shea. 





Cavitalization of the Nation 
Bank of Germantown & Trust 





Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and lIster; 


in London, England. 

It is also announced that at th2 
same meeting of the directors 97 
the National City Bank Louis 
Fenn Sperry was appointed As- 
sistant Vice-President. He has 
resigned as Vice-President and 
Treasurer of the Bell Aircraft 
Corp. to go with the National City 
on April 1. Mr. Sperry reenters 
the banking business in which he 
spent many years prior to going 
with Bell Aircraft, where his main 
assignment had to do with finan- 
cial planning. He was formeriy 
with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany; Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Bank of Auburn, in Au- 
burn, N. Y.; First Vice-President 
of the National Bank of New Jer- 
sey, in New Brunswick, and was 
Treasurer of the Panhandle East- 
ern Pipeline Company. 


Announcement has been made 
of the election of Charles C. Joyce 
as Treasurer of the East River 
Savings Bank. Mr. Joyce, who 
has been with the bank since 1920, 


' 00. 





Company of Philadelphia has ken 
increased to $500,000 from $400 
it was announced today 6° 
Glenn K. Morris, President, it 
learned from the Philadelphia 
“Evening Bulletin” of March 
which added: 

“The announcement said the in- 
crease was effected through th 
sale of 10,000 additional shares of 


$10 par value stock at $50 a share. | 


The balance of $200,000 receive 
from the sale of these shares \ 
added to surplus.” 


The Pittsburgh “Post Gazette 
reported on March 8 that 
liquidating agent is paying a %6 
per share dividend to the stoc«- 
holders of the closed Bank of 
Pittsburgh, indicating that collec- 
tions on remaining assets took an 
upward turn last year.” The item 


also said: 

“Stockholders received $3.25 a 
share in 1943 and $3 a share in 
1944, making a total $12.24 per 


The latest dividend 
is not called a final, either. All 
the devositers of the bank were 


share so far. 


.< | said rs | 
lagreement under which Australia | 


“the | 


paid off some years ago, and the 
stockholders became entitled te 
what was left.” 


was formerly Comptroller. Jo-| 
seph A. Duddy, formerly Assistant | 
Comptroller of the bank, was! 
elected Comptroller. Mr. Duddy 
is President of the Auditors and 
Comptrollers Forum of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of New 
York. 


According to the Louisville 
“Courier-Journal” of March 9 the 


ing day purchased from the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. the 
!old Louisville National Bank 
Building, northeast corner of 
Fifth and Market. L. A. McLean, 
President of the trust company, 
announced that the ground flcor 
will be remodeled for occupancy 


Gucceeding the late Russel G. 
Fessenden, J. Reed Morss, hereto- 
fore Vice-President of the Boston 
Five-Cents Savings Bank, Boston, ' 
Mass., has been elected President 
of that institution. Boston “Her- 


- Southern Trust Co. on the preced- | 


$977,000,000 Goods | Seventh War Loan Drive For $14 Billion; Queta 


Sent Australia From 


! 
i 
' 
} 
} 


| worth of goods 
from the United States under 
lend-lease up to Jan. 31, 1945, RF. 
'V. Keane, Customs Minister, told 
_the Senate at Canberra, Australia, 
lon March 1, it is learned from 
‘Associated Press accounts from 
ithere on that dete, which further 


« | reported: 


Since the incepiion of recipre- 


5 |cal aid to the same date, Australia 


| supplied America with goods and 


jservices valued at 223,000,00 
|Australian pounds (about $709,- 


| 140,000). 
Reporting on his recent missio 
|to the United States, Mr. Keane 
that he had reached an 

continue to receive 
liberal possible 


| would 
| most 
| aid. 
| Negotiations were proceeding, 
lhe said, for the bulk purchase of 
|American machine tools. Mr. 
|Keane announced that America 
had agreed to release Australia 
from all financial responsibility 
|for goods from refugee ship car- 
'goes valued at $30,000,000, which 
were distributed to United States 
forces, and for goods valued at 
|$34 000,000, which were used by 
'Australia in the war effort and 
| which came within the lend-lease 


‘New York To See 
‘Aviation Exhibit 


Aircraft manufacturers and 
| suppliers, air transport lines and 
producers of airport equipment 
|who are setting their sights to- 
‘ward continued employment in 
| postwar, will contribute many in- 
/teresting exhibits of aircraft and 
,airport development to the Air- 


| category. 


the | 
lend-lease | 


'U. S. Under Lend-Lease 


Australia received $977,000,005 | 
and materieis | 


Of $1, 134,000,000 Assigned to New York State 


An individual quota of $1,134,009.000, an amount unprecedeitert 
in any previous campaign, has been assigned by the Treasury Dze-.. 
partment to New York State for the forthcoming Seventh War Lean 
drive, it was annovr:ced on March 5 by Frederick W. Gehle who, at 
the invitation of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasurv, 
is again serving 2s State Chairman of the War Finance Commitice 
for New York. Mr.“Genle, Vice- ¢--————_—_____—- —— 


| President of the Chase National! War Bond buying in schools 2nd 


| poration quota for the State was | 
| announced on March 8 as $2,825.- | 
| 000,000, which with the quota of} 


| 


yn | The Treasury announcement 


J 
} 


| 


| 


| 
} 


| 


|port Development Clinic meeting | 


Bank, has been on loan to thejin farm communities.” 
Treasury Department since the; Mr. Gehle stated that the Pay- 
Fifth War Bond drive. The ccr-/ ro!] Savings Division, urder J. P. 
Stevens, Jr., as State director, al- 
reedy is well organized for the 
‘ : j task anc has started iis program 
scriptions, brings the States goalj conde of firms fact ‘rie rae a 
Seta A aang sends of i! x s, plants 
to $3,959,000,000 or 28.3% of the | and other business organizations 
nation’s $14,000,000 ohtectiv:. | throughout the State. Each con- 
“€-| cern, whether large or small, Mr 
garding the goal of $14,000,900,599 | Gehle said, will 7 assigned its 
in the forthcoming War Loan cwn quota, based on the average 
drive was referred to in Ol) earnings of its employees, and 
March 8th issue, page 1077. | Will be asked to achieve this in 
Mr. Gehle in his = March! the manner best suited to itself 
4 stated that an “advance” cam-| The : 4 ap em 
: ; emplove 
paign devoted largely to Payroil ee ee ek ae ae 


; ; é ) make extra War Bond irvest- 
Savings will begin on April 9,) ments in 1: i 
with the big push for individual ; 2 weekly installments, 


Starting April 9 so that the bonds 
bonds getting underway on May purchanéd will be issued prior to 
14. The over-all drive will ex-/| Tuy 7, Bonds purchased under 
poner eta Juiy 7 with the cor~| the Payrol! Savings Plan will not 
poration cumpaign commenci'Z| he Timi ’ gtr og 
on June 18. Thus, the drive will imaee $0. Be tut will ago 


be 
ar ; include F an onds. 
be divided into three phases: d G Bonds 


“What has been assigned to the 


1. The Payroll Savings cam- 
paign extending fener, y oe 9 people of New York State for this 
through July 7. greatest of al] War Loans,” Mr. 
2. The drive for individual| Gehle deciared, “is a_ fitting 


chal'enge to the home-front to 


rch s of those n Payrol! : 
DUTENENS OF Tose HOt On Fayre match the exceptionally brilliant 


14 


Savings extending from May 
through June 30. 

3. And participation of corpo- 
rations, savings banks and insur- 
ance companies from June 168 


| through June 30. 


The great emphasis of the Sev- 
enth War Loan, Mr. Gehle poin’ed 
out, will be placed on indiviaual 
sales, particularly of E-Bomnds 
with a quota of $460,000,000—the 
largest ever assigned. He acddec: 

“Compared with other ioans, 
the E-Bond quota for the Seventh 
drive is: 


” sender papa Ce a ee by the trust company by about 
ald advices of March i said: , ;June 1. The paper quoted said, 
Mr. Morss has been Vice-Presi~ | jy part: 


dent and Trustee of the bank, the 
largest savings institution in New 
England, since November, 1932. 
Previously he had been Vice- 
President of the First National 
Bank of Boston, with which he 


became associated on his gradua- ; 


tion from Harvard in 1921.” 


An offering of 8,000 shares of 
stock of the First National Bank 
of Boston, at $56.50 per share, was 
made on March 7 by F. S. Moseley 
& Co., Estabrook & Co., Coffin & 
ai Inc., and Kidder, Peabody & 

Oo. 


Ward E. Smith, retired Vice- 
President of the Industrial Trust 
Co., Providence, R. I., died on 
March 6 at 79 years of age. Before 
his retirement in 1943 Mr. Smith 
had been connected with the bank 


“The five-story brick structure, 
originally known as the _ Bull 
Building, at one time was among 
the show places along Louisville’s 
waterfront. For many years it 
was the home of the Louisville 
National Bank, which in 1928 be- 
came a part of the Louisville 
Trust Co. It was acquired by 
Metropolitan Life in 1933. 

“Mr. McLean said the new 
office, to be known as the South- 
ern Trust Co. provides needed 
space for anticipated post-war 
growth.” 





This month the Liberty State 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, with more 
than $30,000,000 resources, ob- 
serves its 25th anniversary. The 
Dallas “‘Times Herald,” in report- 
ing this, said: 

“In the littie more than seven 


'to be held under the auspices of | SOO ta 
the Aviation Section, New York Seinen te 
| Board of Trade, on Friday, March E Indi- ‘fotai In- 


idual 


/16, at the Pennsylvania Hotel. | Bonds viduals di 

( ighlig rj e an elab-| eee 

One ar ye a be Westch : Seventh War Loan_ $460 $674 $1,134 
orate model of the new Westehes- | sixth War Loan 295 505 800 
,ter County Airport; other diora-} Fifth Wer L-an 367 $874 1,041 
| mas will show seadromes and air- | Feurth War Loan 384 Sl 91i 
: : - sa.) Tunird War Loan 366 43C¢ 796 
ports with relation to proximity | See 
lof cities and towns, and navigable| “Final sales to individuals in 


| waterways. A cut-away scale| New York State is. the last four 
; model of one of the projected air- | bond drives were $1,010,900,000 in 
| transports for use in regular post-| the Sixth; $899,000,000 in the 
| war passenger and cargo service | Fifth; $841,000,000, in the Fourth, 
| will be shown. The exhibits will; and $849,000,000 in the Third. 

; be on display in conjunction with; “There are to be only two War 
| the all-day Airport Clinic study.,; Loans in 1945 as against three last 
Officials of the Civil Aeronautics | year,” Mr. Gehle said, “which is 
Administration, transport and| the reason for the increase in the 
personal airplane designers and| Seventh War Loan’s individual 
manufacturers’ will contribute | quota. Also, because the income 
their thoughts to 
and leading airport engineers and 
municipal officials will also 
speak. A feature will be an ad- 
dress by Jennings Randolph, Con- 


first six months of 1945 is ex- 
pected to be fully as large, if not 
larger than ever before, the 
Treasury Department is planning 


the meeting,| of the American people in the! 


for 53 years. vears since removal to its present 


quarters resources of the Liberty 
State Bank have increased from 
$4,739,981.31 at the close of 1937 
to $31,208,338.29 at the end of 
1944. No celebration or festivi- 





The First National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., at 
a stockholders’ meeting on March 
9, voted to issue 120,000 shares of 


gressman from West Virginia, a 
foremost exponent of airport do- 
velopment throughout America. 





in the new checking accounis 


section.” 





i 
| 
‘ 
! 
} 


| 


to secure as much as possible of 
excess earnings in the two drives 


'in 1945 as it did last year in three 


drives.” 

He noted that the national in- 
dividual quota has »een increased 
for the Seventh War Loan to 


common stock at $5 a share. The 
income from the sale of the com- 
mon shares will be used to retire 
$600,000 in preferred stock, it was 
stated in the Bridgeport “Tele- 
gram,” which said that it was also 
voted to allow the present share- 
holders to subscribe to the new 
stock share for share at par value 
of $5 a share. The “Telegram” 
also reported: 


In commenting on the action of 
the stockholders, Lewis A. Shea, 
President, said: “This plan was 
presented as the initial step in a 
program for the elimination of the 
preferred capital stock of the bank 
which was issued in 1934 and 1935 
to provide additional capital funds 
required by the exigencies of the 
depression. This method was the 
economical and feasible method of 
obtaining new capital at that 
time.” 





ties are planned for the occasion. 
The bank opened for business on 
March 1, 1920; it moved to its 
present location, the Liberty Bank 
Building, in January, 1937. De- 
Witt T. Ray, President, was called 
to the Liberty State Bank in 1943 
from the First National Bank of 
Houston.” 


The election of Norman J. 
Hanks to the position of Cashier 
of the United States National 
Bank, Portland, Ore., was an- 
nounced on March 2 by the “Ore- 
gonian” (Portland) which went 
on to say: 

“Mr. Hanks has been a member 
of. the United States National 
Bank’s staff since 1925 and has 
successively held positions. as 


bookkeeper, Teller in the savings 
department, Manager of the sav- 
ings department, and as assistant 








_ A. G. Clifton-Brown, a partner | ¢7.900,000,000 from $5,000,000,000 
in the firm of Brown, Shipley &| in the Sixth, the big increase be- 
Co., has been appointed a director ; ing in E-Bones, in which the na- 
of Westminster Bank, Ltc., ac-/ tional quota is raised to $4,000,- 
cording to advices from Londo | 990,000 from $2,500,000,000. For 


achievements cn land, on the sea 
and in the air during these early 
months of 1945. Our boys have 
provided a magnificent inspira- 
tion to us at home to show that 
we, too, have victory at heart. 
Even without the rest, it seems 





, to me that what happened on Iwo 
| Jima should be sufficient to spur 
| us over the top in our historic 
| task in the Seventh War Loen.” 


Concurs With 





‘Security Parley Aims 


The Chinese Government looks 


| forward to the adoption by the 


| 


San Francisco conference of a 
satisfactory instrument of interna- 
tional organization, Dr. Wang 


| Shih-Chieh, Minister of Informa- 


tion, declared in a statement re- 
leased at a press conference, it 
was reported from Chungking 
March 8 (Chinese News Service), 
according to the New York 
“Times,” March 9, which went on 
to say: 


His statement said: 

“China concurred speedily in 
the decision of the three-power 
meeting at Yalta regarding the 
convening of the San Francisco 
conference, and has sent out in- 
vitations as one of its sponsors. 
The Chinse Government looks for- 
ward to the adoption by the con- 
ference of a satisfactory instru- 
meg of international organiza- 
ion. 


re “By way of explanation I would 
| like to point out that our speedy 
concurrence was prompted mainly 
by two considerations. First, 
China regards the time element as 
all important and has consistently 
maintained that the Allies should 
establish a peace and _ security 


| Organization prior to the end of 


under date of Feb. 20. 


The New York agency of the 
Swiss Bank Corporation (head 
office Baste) states that the bank 
in its statement of condition as of 
Dec. 31, 1944, showed net profit 
of 10,510,496 Swiss francs, com- 
pared with 10,241,943 Swiss francs 
for 1943, and total assets of 
1,540,016,463 Swiss francs § as 
against 1,473,255,671 Swiss francs. 
Capital and reserves remained the 
same, namely, 192,000,000 Swiss 
francs. Total deposits (including 
sight, time and fixed) were 1,316,- 





ago. 





785,841 Swiss francs, as egainst| on increasing participation and | 
1,255,811,460 Swiss francs a year! allotments under the Payroll Sav- 





the war. The proposed conference 


- :. 1 lained,|. , 
E-Bonds, Mr. Gehie explaine in San Francisco to give imme- 


this is an increase of 60% for the 


nation. The inerease for New| diate realization of such an organ- 
York is slightly less than the rest| ization is in accord with our 
of the country, cr 56%. In the} views. 


Sixth ‘Var Loan, he said, New 
York State was assigned 11.8% of 
the national E-Bond goal, as 
against 11.5% of the $4,000,000,000 
target in the Seventh. 

Mr. Gehle further said: “In cr-- 
der to insure the achievement vi 
its greatly enlarged quotas for 
the Seventh the Treasury Depart- 
ment is starting an ‘advance’ cam- 
paign which is to be concentrated 


“Second, in the matter of inter- 
national organization. China be- 
lieves that the spirit of coopera- 
tion surpasses in importance the 
letter of any instrument. As the 
Yalta conference clearly demon- 
| strated that the will to cooperate 
prevails among the _ conferees, 
China decided to reciprocate and 
, Strengthen such spirit by pledging 
ings Plan,.as. well. as intensifying ! her own support and cooperation.” 











